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Books afford consolation to the troubled Mind, by sabstituting^ a 
lighter Kind of Distress for its own— They are productive of 
other Advantag^es— An Author's Hope of being known in distant 
Times— Arrangement of the Library— Size and form of the 
Volumes— The ancient folio, clasped and chained— Fashion pre- 
valent even in this Place— The mode of publishing in Numbers, 
Pamphlets, &c.— Subjects of the different Classes Divinity- 
Controversy— The Friends of Religion often moredangerousthan 
her Foes— Sceptical Authors— Reason too much rejected by the 
former Converts; exclusively relied upon by thelatter— Philosophy 
ascending through the Scale of Being to moral Subjects-Books 
of Medicine : their Variety, Variance, and Proneness to System : 
the Evil of this, and the Difficulty it causes— Farewell to this 
Study— Law : the increasing Number of its Volumes— Supposed 
happy State of Man without Laws— Prc^^ressof Society— Histo- 
rians : their Subjects— Dramatic Authors, Tragic and Comic- 
Ancient Romances— The Captive Heroine -Happiness in the Pe- 
rusal of such Books : why— Criticism— Apprehensions of the Au- 
thor : removed by the Appearance of the Genius of the Place ; 
whose Reasoning and Admonition conclude the Subject. 



When the sad soul^ by care and grief oppress'd. 
Looks round the world, but looks in vain for rest ; 
When every object that appears in view. 
Partakes her gloom and seems dejected too ; 
Where shall affliction irom itself retire? 
Where fSade away and placidly expire? 

B 
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Alas I we fly to silent scenes in vain ; 

Care blasts the honours of the flowery plain : 

Care veils in clouds the sun's meridian beam. 

Sighs through the grove, and murmurs in the stream ; 

For when the soul is labouring in despair. 

In vain the body breathes a purer air : 

No storm-tost sailor sighs for slumbering seas, — 

He dreads the tempest, but invokes the breeze ; 

On the smooth mirror of the deep resides 

Reflected woe, and o'er unruffled tides 

The ghost of every former danger glides. 

Thus, in the calms of life, we only see 

A steadier image of our misery ; 

But lively gales and gently clouded skies ' 

Disperse the sad reflections as they rise ; 

And busy thoughts and little cares avail 

To ease the mind, when rest and reason fail. 

When the dull thought, by no designs employed. 

Dwells on the past or sufier'd or enjo/d. 

We bleed anew in every former grief. 

And joys departed furnish no reUef. 

Not Hope herself, with all her flattering art, 
Can cure this stubborn sickness of the heart : 
The soul disdains each comfort she prepares. 
And anxious searches for congenial cares ; 
Those lenient cares, which, with our own combined. 
By mix'd sensations ease th' afflicted mind. 
And steal our grief away, and leave their own behind ; 
A Ughter grief! which feeling hearts endure 
Without regret, nor e'en demand a cure. 

But what strange art, what magic can dispose 
The troubled mind to change its native woes ? 
Or lead us willing from ourselves, to see 
Others more wretched, more undone than we? 
This, Books can do ; — nor this alone; they give 
New views to life, and teach us how to live ; 
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They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise. 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise : 
Their aid they yield to all : they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone : 
Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud. 
They fly not sullen fix>m the suppliant crowd ; 
Nor tell to various people various things. 
But show to subjects, what they show to kings. 

Come, Child of Care ! to make thy soul serene. 
Approach the treasures of this tranquil scene ; 
Survey the dome, and, as the doors unfold. 
The soul's best cure, in all her cares, behold ! 
Where mental wealth the poor in thought may fiind 
And mental physic the diseased in mind; 
See here the balms that passion's wounds assuage ; 
See coolers here, that damp the fiire of rage ; 
Here alt'ratives, by slow degrees control 
The chronic habits of the sickly soul ; 
And round the heart and o'er the aching head. 
Mild opiates here their sober influence shed. 
Now bid thy soul man's busy scenes exclude. 
And view Composed this silent multitude : — 
Silent they are — but, though deprived of sound. 
Here all the living languages abound ; 
Here all that live no more ; preserved they lie. 
In tombs that open to the curious eye. 

Blest be the gracious Power, who taught mankind 
To stamp a lasting image of the mind I 
Beasts may convey, and tuneful birds may sing. 
Their mutual feelings, in the opening spring; 
But Man alone has skill and power to send 
The heart's warm dictates to the distant friend ; 
'Tis his alone to please, instruct, advise 
Ages remote, and nations yet to rise. 

In sweet repose, when Labour's children sleep, 
When Joy forgets to smile and Care to weep, 
B 2 
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When Passion slumbers in the lover's breast. 
And Fear and Gnilt partake the balm of rest. 
Why then denies the studious man to share 
Man's common good, who feels his common care ? 

Because the hope is his, that bids him fly 
Night's soft repose, and sleep's mild power defy ; 
That after-ages may repeat his praise. 
And fame's fair meed be his, for length of days. 
Delightful prospect ! when we leave behind 
A worthy offspring of the fruitful mind ! 
Which, bom and nursed through many an anxious day. 
Shall all our labour, all our care repay. 

Yet all are not these births of noble kind. 
Not all the children of a vigorous mind ; 
Not where the wisest should alone preside. 
The weak would rule us, and the blind would guide ; 
Nay, man's best efforts taste of man, and show 
The poor and troubled source from which they flow : 
Where most he triumphs, we his wants perceive. 
And for his weakness in his wisdom grieve. 
But though imperfect all ; yet wisdom loves 
This seat serene, and virtue's self approves : — 
Here come the grieved, a change of thought to find ; 
The curious here to feed a craving mind ; 
Here the devout their peaceful temple choose ; 
And here the poet meets his favouring muse. 

With awe, around these silent walks I tread ; 
These are the lasting mansions of the dead : — 
'* The dead !" methinks a thousand tongues reply ; 
" These are the tombs of such as cannot die ! 
Crown'd with eternal fame, they sit sublime. 
And laugh at all the little strife of time." 

Hail, then, immortals ! ye who shme above. 
Each, in his sphere, the literary Jove ; 
And ye the common people of these skies, 
A humbler crowd of nameless deities ; 
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Whether 'tis yours to lead the willing mind 
Through History's mazes, and the turnings find ; 
Or whether, led by Science, ye retire. 
Lost and bewilder'd in the vast desire ; 
Whether the Muse invites you to her bowers. 
And crown your placid brows with living flowers ; 
Or godlike wisdom teaches you to show 
The noblest road to happiness below ; 
Or men and manners prompt the easy page 
To mark the flying follies of the age : 
Whatever good ye boast, that good impart ; 
Inform the head and rectify the heart. 

Lo, all in silence, all in order stand. 
And nughty folios first, a lordly band ; 
Then quartos their well-order'd ranks maintain. 
And light octavos fill a spacious plain : 
See yonder, ranged in more frequented rows, 
A humbler band of duodecimos ; 
While undistinguished trifles swell the scene. 
The last new play and fritter'd magazine. 
Thus 't is in life, where first the proud, the great. 
In leagued assembly keep their cumbrous state ; 
Heavy and huge, they fill the world with dread. 
Are much admired, and are but little read : 
The commons next, a middle rank, are found ; 
Professions fruitful pour their offspring round; 
Reasoners and wits are next their place allow' d. 
And last, of vulgar tribes a countless crowd. 

First, let us view the form, the size, the dress ; 
For these the manners, nay the mind express ; 
That weight of wood, with leathern coat o'erkid ; 
Those ample clasps, of solid metal made ; 
The close-press' d leaves, unclosed for many an age ; 
The dull red edging of the well-fill'd page ; 
On the broad back the stubborn ridges roll'd 
Where yet the title stands in tamish'd gold ; 
B 3 
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These all a sage and labour'd work proclaini, 
A painful candidate for lasting fame : 
No idle wit, no trifling verse can lurk 
In the deep bosom of that weighty work ; 
No playful thoughts degrade the solemn style. 
Nor one light sentence claims a transient smile. 

Hence in these times, untouch'd the pages lie. 
And slumber out their inmiortality : 
They had their day, when, after all his toil. 
His morning study, and his midnight oil. 
At length an author's one great work appeared. 
By patient hope, and length of days endear'd : 
Expecting nations hail'd it from the press ; 
Poetic friends prefixed each kind address ; 
Princes and kings received the ponderous gift. 
And ladies read the work they could not lift. 
Fashion, though Folly's child, and guide of fools. 
Rules e'en the wisest, and in learning rules ; 
From crowds and courts to Wisdom's seat she goes 
And reigns triumphant o'er her mother's foes. 
For lo ! these fav'rites of the ancient mode 
Lie all neglected like the Birthday Ode. 

Ah ! needless now this weight of massy chain ; 
Safe in themselves, the once-loved works remain ; 
No readers now invade their still retreat. 
None try to steal them from their parent-seat; 
Like ancient beauties, they may now discard 
Chains, bolts, and locks, and lie without a guard. 

Our patient fathers toifling themes laid by. 
And roll'd, o'er labour'd works, th' attentive eye : 
Page after page, the much-enduring men 
Explor'd, the deeps and shallows of the pen ; 
TiU, every former note and comment known. 
They mark'd the spacious margin with their own : 
Minute corrections proved their studious care ; 
The little index, pointing, told us where ; 
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And many an emendation show'd the age 
Looked far beyond the rubric title-page. 

Our nicer palates lighter labours seek, 
Cloy'd with a ioVLO-Numher once a week : 
Bibles, with cuts and comments, thus go down : 
E'en light Voltaire is numbered through the town : 
Thus physic flies abroad, and thus the law. 
From men of study, and from men of straw ; 
Abstracts, abridgments, please the fickle times. 
Pamphlets and plavs, and politics and rhymes : 
But though to write be now a task of ease. 
The task is hard by manly arts to please. 
When all our weakness is exposed to view. 
And half our judges are our rivals too. 

Amid these works on which the eagejr eye 
Delights to ^, or glides reluctant by. 
When all combined, their decent pomp display, 
Where shall we first our early ofiering pay ? — 

To thee. Divinity ! to thee, the Ught 
And guide of mortals, through their mental night ; 
By whom we learn our hopes and fears to guide ; 
To bear with pain, and to contend with pride ; 
When grieved, to pray ; when injured, to forgive ; 
And with the world in charity to Uve. 

Not truths like these inspired that numerous race. 
Whose pious labours fill this ample space ; 
But questions nice, where doubt on doubt arose. 
Awaked to war the long contending foes. 
For dubious meanings, leam'd polemics strove. 
And wars on fedth prevented works of love ; 
The brands of discord far around were hurl'd. 
And holy wrath inflamed a sinfid world: — 
Dull though impatient, peevish though devout. 
With wit disgusting, and despised without; 
Saints in design, in execution men. 
Peace in their looks, and vengeance in their pen. 
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Methinks I see^ and sicken at the sight. 
Spirits of spleen from yonder pile alight ; 
Spirits who prompted every damning page> 
With pontiff pride and still-increasing rage : 
Lo ! how they stretch their gloomy wings around 
And lash with furious strokes the trembling ground ! 
They pray, they fight, they murder, and they weep, — 
Wolves in their vengeance, in their manners sheep ; 
Too well they act the prophet's fatal part. 
Denouncing evil with a zealous heart ; 
And each, like Jonah, is displeased if God 
Repent his anger, or withhold his rod. 

But here the dormant fury rests unsought. 
And Zeal sleeps soundly by the foes she fought ; 
Here all the rage of controversy ends. 
And rival zealots rest like bosom-friends : 
An Athanasian here, in deep repose. 
Sleeps with the fiercest of his Arian foes 
Socinians here with Calvinists abide. 
And thin partitions angry chiefs divide ; 
Here wily Jesuits simple Quakers meet. 
And Bellarmine has rest at Luther^s feet. 
Great authors, for the church's glory fired. 
Are for the church's peace, to rest retired ; 
And close beside, a mystic, maudlin race. 
Lie " Crumbs of Comfort for the Babes of Grace." 

Against her foes Religion well defends 
Her sacred truths, but often fears her friends ; 
If leam'd, their pride, if weak, their zeal she dreads. 
And their hearts' weakness, who have soundest heads : 
But most she fears the controversial pen. 
The holy strife of disputatious men; 
Who the blest Gospel's peaceful page explore. 
Only to fight against its precepts more. 

Near to these seats, behold yon slender frames. 
All closely fill'd and mark'd with modem names ; 
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Where no fair science ever shows her face. 

Few sparks of gemus, and no spark of grace : 

There sceptics rest, a still-increasing throngs 

And stretch their widening wings ten thousand strong : 

Some in close fight their dubious claims maintain ; 

Some skirmish lightly, fly and fight again; 

Coldly profisme, and impiously gay. 

Their end the same, though various in their way. 

When first Religion came to bless the land, 
Her friends were then a firm beheving band; 
To doubt was then to plunge in guilt extreme. 
And all was gospel that a monk could'dream ; 
Insulted Reason fled the grov'ling soul. 
For Fear to guide, and visions to control : 
But now, when Reason has assumed her throne. 
She, in her turn, demands to reign alone ; 
Rejecting all that hes beyond her view. 
And, being judge, will be a witness too : 
Insultcil Faith then leaves the doubtful mind. 
To seek for truth, without a power to find : 
Ah I when will both in friendly beams unite. 
And pour on erring man resistless light? 

Next to the seats, well stored with works divine. 
An ample space. Philosophy ! is thine; 
Our reason's guide, by whose assisting Ught 
We trace the moral bounds of wrong and right ; 
Our guide through nature, from the sterile clay. 
To the bright orbs of yon celestial way ! 
T is thine, the great, the golden chain to trace. 
Which runs through all, connecting race with race : 
Save where those puzzling, stubborn links remain. 
Which thy inferior light pursues in vain : — 

How vice and virtue in the soul contend ; 
How widely differ, yet how nearly blend ; 
What various passions war on either part. 
And now con&rm, now melt the yielding heart : 
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How Fancy loves around the world to stray. 
While Judgment slowly picks his sober way ; 
The stores of memory, and the flights sublime 
Of genius, bound by neither space nor time ; — 
AH these divine Philosophy explores. 
Till, lost in awe, she wonders and adores. 

From these, descending jx) the earth, she tiuns. 
And matter, in its various form, discerns ; 
,She parts the beamy Ught with skill profound. 
Metes the thin air, and weighs the flying sound ; 
'T is hers the Ughtning from the clouds to call. 
And teach the fiery mischief where to fall. 

Yet more her volumes teach, — on these we look 
As abstracts drawn from Nature's larger book : 
Here, first described, the torpid earth appears. 
And next, the vegetable robe it wears ; 
Where flow'ry tribes, in valleys, fields, and groves. 
Nurse the still flame, and feed the silent loves ; 
Loves, where no grief, nor joy, nor bliss, nor pain, 
Warm the glad heart or vex the labouring brain ; 
But as the green blood moves along the blade. 
The bed of Flora on the branch is made ; 
Where, without passion, love instinctive lives. 
And gives new life, unconscious that it gives. 
Advancing still in Nature's maze, we trace. 
In dens and burning plains, her savage race ; 
With those tame tribes who on their lord attend. 
And find, in man, a master and a friend ; 
Man crowns the scene, a world of wonders new, 
A moral world, that well demands our view. 

This world is here ; for, of more lofty kind. 
These neighbouring volumes reason on the mind ; 
They paint the state of man ere yet endued 
With knowledge ; — ^man, poor, ignorant, and rude ; 
Then, as his state improves, their pages swell. 
And all its cares, and all its comforts, tell : 
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3 behold how inexperience buys» 

price, the wisdom of the wise ; 
b the troubles of an active state, 
b the cares and danf^ers of the great, 
t the miseries of the poor, we know 
isdom, wealth, and poverty bestow ; 
how reason calms the raging mind, 
w contending passions urge mankind : 
ran by virtue, glow with sacred fire ; 
ored by vice, indulge the low desire ; 
3thers, won by either, now pursue 
Ity chase, now keep the good in view ; 
r wretched, with themselves at strife, 
id a puzzled, vex'd, uncertain life ; 
isient vice bequeaths a lingering pain, 
Tansient virtue seeks to cure in vain. 
it thus engaged, high views enlarge the 
loul, 

erests draw, new principles control : 
s the soul alone resigns her grief, 
3 the tortured body finds relief ; 
where yonder sage Arachn^ shapes 
tile gin, that not a fly escapes ! 
HYSic fills the space, and far around, 
ve pile her learned works abound : 
I their aim — ^to ease the labouring heart ; 
mth death, and stop his flying dart ; 

the source whence the fierce contest grew, 
's short lease on easier terms renew ; 

the phrensy of the burning brain ; 
the tortures of imploring pain : 
a more powerful ills all efibrts brave, 
the victim no device can save, 
x)th the stormy passage to the grave, 
lan, who knows no good unmix'd and pure, 
I a poison where he sought a cure ; 
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For grave deceivers lodge their labours here. 
And cloud the science they pretend to clear : 
Scourges for sin, the solemn tribe are sent ; 
Like fire and storms, they call us to repent ; 
But storms subside, and fires forget to rage. 
These are eternal scourges of the age : 
'T is not enough that each terrific hand 
Spreads desolation round a guilty land ; 
But trained to ill, and hardened by its crimes. 
Their pen relentless kills through future times. 

Say ye, who search these records of the dead — 
Who read huge works, to boast what ye h 

read; 
Call all the real knowledge ye possess. 
Or those — ^if such there are — ^who more than guess, 
Atone for each impostor's wild mistakes, 
And mend the blunders pride or folly makes ? 

What thought so wild, what airy dream so light. 
That will not prompt a theorist to write ? 
What art so prevalent, what proof so strong, 
That will convince him his attempt is wrong? 
One in the solids finds each lurking ill. 
Nor grants the passive fluids power to kill ; 
A learned friend some subtler reason brings. 
Absolves the channels, but condemns their springs -, 
The subtile nerves, that shun the doctor's eye, 
Escape no more his subtler theory ; 
The vital heat, that warms the labouring heart. 
Lends a fair system to these sons of art ; 
The vital air, a pure and subtile stream. 
Serves a foundation for an airy scheme. 
Assists the doctor, and supports his dream. 
Some have their favourite ills, and each disease 
Is but a younger branch that kills from these r 
One to the gout contracts all human pain ; 
He views it raging in the frantic brain ; 
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Finds it in fevers all his efforts mar. 
And sees it lurking in the cold catarrh : 
Bilious by some> by others nervous seen> 
Rage the fantastic demons of the spleen ; 
And eveiy symptom of the strange disease 
With every system of the sage agrees. 

Ye frigid tribe, on whom I wasted long 
The tedious hours, and ne'er indulged in song ; 
Ye first seducers of my easy heart. 
Who promised knowledge ye could not impart ; 
Ye didl deluders, truth's destructive foes ; 
Ye sons of fiction, clad in stupid prose ; 
Ye treacherous leaders, who, yourselves in doubt. 
Light up false fires, and send us far about ; — 
Still may yon spider round your pages spin. 
Subtile and slow, her emblematic gin ! 
Buried in dust and lost in silence, dwell. 
Most potent, grave, and reverend friends — farewell ! 

Near these, and where the setting sun displays. 
Through the dim window, his departing rays. 
And gilds yon columns, there, on either side. 
The huge Abridgments of the Law abide ; 
Fruitful as vice the dread correctors stand. 
And spread their guardian terrors round the land ; 
Yet, as the best that human care can do. 
Is mix'd with error, oft with evil too, 
Skill'd in deceit, and practised to evade. 
Knaves stand secure, for whom these laws were made. 
And justice vainly each expedient tries. 
While art eludes it, or whHe power defies. 
'* Ah I happy age," the youthful poet sings. 
When the free nations knew not laws nor kings ; 
When all were blest to share a common store. 
And none were proud of wealth, for none were poor ; 
No wars nor tumults vex'd each still domain. 
No thirst of empire, no desire of gain ; 

' \ 
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No proud great man, nor one who would be great, 
Drove modest merit from its proper state ; 
Nor into distant climes would Avarice roam. 
To fetch delights for Luxury at home : 
Bound by no ties which kept the soul in awe. 
They dwelt at liberty, and love was law I" 

" Mistaken youth ! each nation first was rude. 
Each man a cheerless son of solitude, 
To whom no joys of social life were known. 
None felt a care that was not all his own; 
Or in some languid cHme his abject soul 
Bow'd to a little tyrant's stem control ; 
A slave, with slaves his monarch's throne he raised. 
And in rude song his ruder idol praised ; 
The meaner cares of life were all he knew ; 
Bounded his pleasures, and his wishes few : 
But when by slow degrees the Arts arose. 
And Science waken'd from her long repose ; 
When Commerce, rising from the bed of ease. 
Ran round the land, and pointed to the seas ; 
When Emulation, bom with jealous eye. 
And Avarice, lent their spurs to industry; 
Then one by one the numerous laws were made. 
Those to control, and these to succour trade ; 
To curb the insolence of mde command. 
To snatch the victim from the usurer's hand ; 
To awe the bold, to yield the wrong'd redress. 
And feed the poor with Luxur3r's excess." 

Like some vast flood, unbounded, fierce, and strong. 
His nature leads ungovem'd man along; 
Like nughty bulwarks made to stem that tide. 
The laws are form'd, and placed on ev'ry side : 
Whene'er it breaks the bounds by these decreed. 
New statutes rise, and stronger laws succeed ; 
More and more gentle grows the dying stream. 
More and more strong the rising bulwarks seem ; 
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Ti]], like a miner working sure and slow, 

Limiry creeps on, and ruins all below ; 

The basis sinks, the ample piles decay ; 

The stately fabric shakes and falls away ; 

Primeval want and ign<»rance come on. 

But Freedom, that exalts the savage state, is gone. 

Next, History ranks ; — ^there full in front she lies. 
And every nation her dread tale supplies ; 
Yet History has her doubts, and every age 
With sceptic queries marks the passing page; 
Records of old nor later date are clear. 
Too distant those, and these are placed too near ; 
There time conceals the objects from our view. 
Here our own passions and a writer's too : 
Yet, in these volumes, see how states arose ! 
Guarded by virtue from surrounding foes ; 
Their virtue lost, and of their triumphs vain, 
Lo ! how they sunk to slavery again ! 
Satiate with power, of fame and wealth possessed, 
A nation grows too glorious to be blest ; 
Conspicuous made, she stands the mark of all. 
And foes join foes to triumph in her fall. 

Thus speaks the page that paints ambition's race. 
The monarch's pride, his glory, his disgrace ; 
The headlong course, that madd'ning heroes run. 
How soon triumphant, and how soon undone ; 
How slaves, tum'd tyrants, offer crowns to sale. 
And each falPn nation's melancholy tale. 

Lo ! where of late the Book of Martyrs stood. 
Old pious tracts, and Bibles bound in wood ; 
There, such the taste of our degenerate age. 
Stand the pro^Euie delusions of the Stage : 
Yet virtue owns the Tragic Muse a friend. 
Fable her means, morality her end ; 
For this she rules all passions in their turns. 
And now the bosom bleeds, and now it bums ; 

c 2 \ 
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Pity with weeping eye 8urve}'s her bowl. 
Her anger swells, her terror chills the soul ; 
She makes the vile to virtue yield applause. 
And own her sceptre while they break her laws ; 
For vice in others is abhorred of all. 
And villains triumph when the worthless fall. 

Not thus her sister Comedy prevails. 
Who shoots at Folly, for her arrow fails ; 
Folly, by Dulness arm'd, eludes the wound, 
And harmless sees the feather'd shafts rebound ; 
Unhurt she stands, applauds the archer*s skill. 
Laughs at her malice, and is Folly still. 
Yet well the Muse portrays, in fancied scenes. 
What pride will stoop to, what profession means ; 
How formal fools the farce of state applaud ; 
How caution watches at the lips of fraud ; 
The wordy variance of domestic life ; 
The tyrant husband, the retorting wife ; 
The snares for innocence, the he of trade. 
And the smooth tongue's habitual masquerade. 

With her the Virtues too obtain a place, 
Each gentle passion, each becoming grace ; 
The social joy in life's securer road. 
Its easy pleasure, its substantial good; 
The happy thought that conscious virtue gives. 
And all that ought to live, and all that lives. 

But who are these ? Methinks a noble mien 
And awful grandeur in their form are seen. 
Now in disgrace : what though by time is spread 
Polluting dust o'er every reverend head ; 
What though beneath yon gilded tribe they lie. 
And dull observers pass insulting by : 
Forbid it shame, forbid it decent awe. 
What seems so grave, should no attention draw ! 
Come, let us then with reverendrstep advance. 
And greet — ^the ancient worthies of Romance. 
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Hence^ ye profane ! I feel a former dread, 
A thousand visions float around my head : 
Hark ! hollow blasts through empty courts resound 
And shadowy forms with staring eyes stalk round ; 
See ! moats and bridges, walls and castles rise. 
Ghosts, fairies, demons, dance before our eyes ; 
Lo ! magic verse inscribed on g(dden gate. 
And bloody hand that beckons on to fate : — 
" And who art thou, thou little page, unfold? 
Say, doth my lord my Clahbel withhold? 
Go tell him straight. Sir Knight, thou must resign 
The captive queen; — for Claribel is mine." 
Away he flies; and now for bloody deeds. 
Black suits of armour, masks, and foaming steeds ; 
The giant falls; his recreant throat I seize. 
And from his corset take the massy keys : — 
Dukes, lords, and knights in long procession move. 
Released from bondage with my virgin love : — 
She comes ! she comes ! in all the charms of youth. 
Unequalled love, and unsuspected truth ! 

Ah happy he who thus, in magic themes, 
0*er worlds bewitch'd, in early rapture dreams. 
Where wild Enchantment waves her potent wand. 
And Fancy's beauties All her fairy land; 
Where doubtfrd objects strange desires excite. 
And Fear and Ignorance afford delight. 

But lost, for ever lost, to me these joys, 
Which Beason scatters, and which Time destroys ; 
Too dearly bought : maturer judgment calls, 
My busied mind from tales and madrigals ; 
My doughty giants all are slain or fled. 
And all my knights — ^blue, green, and yellow — dead 1 
No more the midnight fidry tribe I view. 
All in the merry moonshine tippling dew ; 
E'en the last lingering fiction of the brain. 
The churchyard ghost, is now at rest again ; 
c 3 
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And all these wa3rward wanderings of my youth 
Fly Reason's power, and shun the Ught of Truth. 

With fiction then does real joy reside. 
And is our reason the delusive guide ? 
Is it then right to dream the syrens sing ? 
Or mount enraptured on the dragon's wing? 
No ; 't is the infant mind, to care unknown. 
That makes th' imagined paradise its own ; 
Soon as reflections in the bosom rise. 
Light slumbers vanish from the clouded eyes : 
The tear and smile, that once together rose. 
Are then divorced ; the head and heart are foes : 
Enchantment bows to Wisdom's serious plan. 
And Pain and Prudence make and mar the man. 
While thus, of power and fancied empire vain. 
With various thoughts my mind I entertain ; 
While books, my slaves, with tyrant hand I seize. 
Pleased with the pride that will not let them please ; 
Sudden I find terrific thoughts arise. 
And sympathetic sorrow fiUs my eyes ; 
For, lo ! while yet my heart admits the wound, 
I see the Critic army ranged around. 

Foes to our race I if ever ye have known 
A fieither's fears for offspring of your own ; 
If ever, smiling o'er a lucky line. 
Ye thought the sudden sentiment divine. 
Then paused and doubted, and then, tired of doubt. 
With rage as sudden dash'd the stanza out ;-- 
If, after fearing much and pausing long. 
Ye ventured on the world your labour'd song, 
And from the crusty critics of those days 
Implored the feeble tribute of their praise ; 
Remember now the fears that moved you then. 
And, spite of truth, let mercy guide your pen. 

What vent'rous race are ours ! what mighty foes 
Lie waiting all around them to oppose ! 
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What treacherous friends betray them to the fight ! 

What dangers threaten them ! — ^yet still they write : 

A hapless tribe ! to every evil bom. 

Whom villains hate, and fools affect to scorn : 

Strangers they come, amid a world of woe. 

And taste the largest portion ere they go. 

Pensive I spoke, and cast mine eyes around ; 
The roof, methought, retum'd a solemn sound; 
Each column seem'd to shake, and clouds like 

smoke. 
From dusty piles and ancient volumes broke ; 
Gathering above, like mists condensed they seem. 
Exhaled in summer from the rushy stream ; 
Like flowing robes they now appear, and twine 
Round the large members of a form divine ; 
His silver beard, that swept his aged breast. 
His piercing eye, that inward light expressed. 
Were seen, — ^but clouds and darkness veil'd the rest. 
Fear chill'd my heart : to one of mortal race. 
How awfrd seem'd the Genius of the place ! 
So in Cimmerian shores, Ulysses saw 
His parent-shade, and shrunk in pious awe ; 
Like him I stood, and wrapt in thought profound. 
When from the pitying power broke forth a solemn 
sound: — 

" Care lives with all ; no rules, no precepts save 
The wise from woe, no fortitude the brave ; 
Grief is to man as certain as the grave : 
Tempests and storms in life's whole progress rise. 
And hope shines dimly through overclouded skies ; 
Some drops of comfort on the favoured fall. 
But showers of sorrow are the lot of all : 
Partial to talents, then, shall Heav'n withdraw 
Th' afflicting rod, or break the general law ? 
Shall he who soars, inspired by loftier views. 
Life's little cares and little pains refuse ? 
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Shall he not rather feel a double share 

Of mortal woe, when doubly arm'd to bear ? 
" Hard is his fate who builds his peace of mind 

On the precarious mercy of mankind ; 

Who hopes for wild and visionary things. 

And mounts o'er unknown seas with Tent'rous wings : 

But as, of various evils that befall 

The human race, some portion goes to all ; 

To him perhaps the milder lot's assign'd. 

Who feels his consolation in his mind; 

And lock'd within his bosom, bears about 

A mental charm for every care without. 

E'en in the pangs of each domestic grief. 

Or health or vigorous hope afford3 relief; 

And every wound the tortured bosom feels. 

Or virtue bears, or some preserver heals ; 

Some generous firiend, of ample power possess'd j 

Some feeling heart, that bleeds for the distress'd ; 

Some breast that glows with virtues all divine ; 

Some noble RUTLAND, misery's friend and thine. 
" Nor say, the Muse's song, the Poet's pen. 

Merit the scorn they meet from little men. 

With cautious freedom if the numbers flow. 

Not wildly high, nor pitifully low ; 

If vice alone their honest aims oppose. 

Why so ashamed their friends, so loud their foes ? 

Happy for men in every age and clime. 

If all the sons of vision dealt in rh3rme. 

Go on, then. Son of Vision ! still pursue 

Thy airy dreams ; the world is dreaming too 

Ambition's lofty views, the pomp of state. 

The pride of wealth, the splendour of the great, 

Stripp'd of their mask, their cares and troubles known. 

Are visions far less happy than thy own : 

Go on ! and, while the sons of care complain. 

Be wisely gay and innocently vain ; 
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Yhile serious souls are by their fears undone, 
Uow sportive bladders in the beamy sun, 
Lud call them worlds ! and bid the greatest show 
fore radiant colours in their worlds below : 
hen, as they break, the slaves of care reprove, 
jid tell them. Such are all the toys they love/' 
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THE VILLAGE. 

IN TWO BOOKS. 



The Subject proposed— Remarks upon Pastoral Poetry— A Trac 
of Country near the Coast described— An impoverished Boroug 
—Smugglers and their Assistants— Rude Manners of the Inhf 
bitants— Ruinous Effects of a high Tide— The Village Life mor 
generally considered : Evils of it— The youthful Labourer— Th 
old Man : his Soliloquy— The Parish Workhouse : its Inhabit 
ants— The sick Poor : their Apothecary—The dying Pauper- 
The Village Priest. 



BOOK I. 

The Village Life, and every care that reigns 
O'er youthful peasants and declining swains ; 
What lahour yields, and what, that lahour past. 
Age, in its hour of languor, finds at last ; 
What form the real Picture of the Poor, 
Demand a song — the Muse can give no more. 

Fled are those times, when, in hannoni9us strains. 
The rustic poet praised his native plains : 
No shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse. 
Their country's heauty or their njrmphs' rehearse ; 
Yet still for these we frame the tender strain. 
Still in our lays fond Corydons complain, 
And shepherds' boys their amorous pains reveal. 
The only pains alas ! they never feel. 

On Mincio's banks, in Csesar's bounteous reign. 
If Tityrus found the Golden Age again. 
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Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song ? 
From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray. 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way ? 

Tes, thus the Muses sing of happy swains. 
Because the Muses never knew their pains : 
They boast their peasants' pipes ; but peasants now 
Resign their pipes and plod behind the plough ; 
And few, amid the rural-tribe, have time 
To number syllables, and play with rh3rme ; 
Save honest Duck, what son of verse could share 
The poet's rapture and the peasant's care? 
Or the great labours of the field degrade. 
With the new peril of a poorer trade ? 

From this chief cause these idle praises spring. 
That themes so easy few forbear to sing ; 
For no deep thought the trifling subjects ask ; 
To sing of shepherds is an easy task : 
The happy youth assumes the common strain, 
A nymph his mistress, and himself a swain ; 
With no sad scenes he clouds his tuneful prayer. 
But all, to look like her, is painted £flur. 

I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 
For him that grazes or for him that farms ; 
But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 
The poor laborious natives of the place, 
And see the mid-day sun, with fervid ray. 
On their bare heads and dewy temples play ; 
While some, with feebler heads and fainter hearts. 
Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their parts — 
Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride ? 

No ; cast by Fortune on a firowning coast. 
Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast ; 
Where other cares than those the Muse relates. 
And other shepherds dwell with other mates ; 
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But such examples taught^ I paint the Got, 
As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will not : 
Nor you, ye Poor, of lettered scorn complain. 
To you the smoothest song is smooth in vain ; 
O'ercome by labour, and boVd down by time> 
Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme ? 
Can poets soothe you, when you pine for bread. 
By winding myrtles round your ruin'd shed ? 
Can their light tales your weighty griefs o'erpower. 
Or glad with airy mirth the toilsome hour? 

Lo ! where the heath, with withering brake grown o'er. 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor ; 
From thence a length of burning sand appears. 
Where the thin harvest waves its wither'd ears ; 
Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 
Reign'd o'er the land, and rob the blighted rye : 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar. 
And to the ragged infant threaten war ; 
There poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil ; 
There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil ; 
Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf. 
The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf ; 
O'er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade. 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade ; 
With mingled tints the rocky coast abound. 
And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 
So looks the njonph whom wretched arts adorn, 
Betray'd by man, then left for man to scorn ; 
Whose cheek in vain assumes the mimic rose. 
While her sad eyes the troubled breast disclose ; 
Whose outward splendour is but folly's dress. 
Exposing most, when most it gilds distress. 

Here joyless roam a wild amphibious race. 
With sullen woe display'd in etery face j 
Who, far from civil arts and social fly. 
And scowl at strangers with suspicious eye. 
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Here too the lawless merchant of the main 
Draws from his plough th' intoxicated swain ; > 
Want only claim'd the labour of the day^ 
But Tice now steals his nightly rest away. 

Where are the swains, who, daily labour done. 
With rural games play'd down the setting sun ; 
Who struck with matchless force the bounding ball. 
Or made the pond'rous quoit obUquely fall ; 
While some huge Ajax, terrible and strong, 
Engaged some artful stripling of the throng. 
And fell beneath him, foil'd, while far around 
Hoarse triumph rose, and rocks retum'd the sound ? 
Where now are these ? — Beneath yon cliff they stand. 
To show the freighted pinnace where to land ; 
To load the ready steed with guilty haste. 
To fly in terror o'er the pathless waste. 
Or, when detected, in their straggling course. 
To foil their foes by cunning or by force ; 
Or, yielding part (which equal knaves demand). 
To gain a lawless passport through the land. 

Here, wand'ring long, amid these frowning fields, 
I sought the simple life that Nature yields ; 
Rapine and Wrong and Fear usurp'd her place. 
And a bold, artful, surly, savage race ; 
Who, only skilled to take the finny tribe. 
The yearly dinner, or septennial bribe. 
Wait on the shore, and, as the waves run high. 
On the tost vessel bend their eager eye. 
Which to their coast directs its vent'rous way ; 
Theirs, or the ocean's, miserable prey. 

As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows stand. 
And wait for favouring winds to leave the land ; 
While stiU for flight the ready wing is spread : 
So waited I the favouring hour, and fled ; 
Fled from these shores where guilt and famine reign. 
And cried. Ah ! hapless they who still remain ; 

\ 
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Who still remain to hear the ocean roar. 
Whose greedy waves devour the lessening shore ; 
Till some fierce tide, with more imperious sway. 
Sweeps the low hut and all it holds away ; 
When the sad tenant weeps from door to door ; 
And begs a poor protection from the poor ! 

But these are scenes where Nature's niggard hand 
Gkve a spare portion to the famish'd land ; 
Her*s is the fault, if here mankind complain 
Of fruitless toil and labour spent in vain ; 
But yet in other scenes more fair in view. 
When Plenty smiles — alas ! she smiles for few — 
And those who taste not, yet behold her store. 
Are as the slaves that dig the golden ore — 
The wealth around them makes them doubly poor. 

Or will you deem them amply paid in health. 
Labour's fair child, that languishes with wealth T 
Go then ! and see them rising with the sun. 
Through a long course of daily toil to run ; 
See them beneath the dog-star's raging heat. 
When the knees tremble and the temples beat ; 
Behold them, leaning on their scythes, look o'er 
The labour past, and toils to come explore ; 
See them alternate suns and showers engage. 
And hoard up aches and anguish for their age ; 
Through fens and marshy moors their steps pur- 
sue. 
When their warm pores imbibe the evening dew ; 
Then own that labour may as fatal be 
To these thy slaves, as thine excess to thee. 

Amid this tribe too oft a manly pride 
Strives in strong toil the fainting heart to hide ; 
There may you see the youth of slender frame 
Contend with weakness, weariness, and shame ; 
Yet urged along, and proudly loth to yield. 
He strives to join his fellows of the field : 
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Till long-contending nature droops at last, 
Declimng health rejects his poor repiist. 
His cheerless spouse the coming danger sees. 
And mutual murmurs urge the slow disease. 

Tet grant them health, 'tis not for us to tell. 
Though the head droops not, that the heart is well ; 
Or will you praise that homely, healthy fare. 
Plenteous and plain, that happy peasants share ! 
Oh ! trifle not with wants you cannot feel. 
Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal ; 
Homely, not wholesome, plain, not plenteous, such 
As you who praise would never deign to touch. 

Ye gentle souls, who dream of rural ease. 
Whom the smooth stream and smoother sonnet please ; 
Go ! if the peaceful cot your praises share. 
Go look within, and ask if peace he there ; 
If peace he his — that drooping weary sire. 
Or theirs, that offspring round their feehle fire ; 
Or hers, that matron pale, whose trembling hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth th' expiring brand ! 

Nor yet can Time itself obtain for these 
Life's latest comforts, due respect and ease ; 
For yonder see that hoary swain, whose age 
Can with no cares except its own engage ; 
Who, propt on that rude staff, looks up to see 
The bare arms broken from the withering tree. 
On which, a boy, he climb'd the loftiest bough. 
Then his first joy, but his sad emblem now. 

He once was chief in all the rustic trade ; 
His steady hand the straightest furrow made ; 
Full many a prize he won, and still is proud 
To find the triumphs of his youth allowed ; 
A transient pleasure sparkles in his eyes. 
He hears and smiles, then thinks again and sighs : 
For now he journeys to his grave in pain ; 
Tlie rich disdain him ; nay, the poor disdain : 
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Altcmste iDttten now nmr uste commaiidy 
Uige tlie weak effigrts of hb feeUe hmd. 
And, when his age atlcmf i ts its task in Tain, 
With ruthless taunts, of hzr poor eomplain. 

Oft may TOO see him, when he tends the sheep. 
His winter diarge, heneadi the hiDodc weep ; 
Oft hear him mnmmr to the winds that Uow 
O'er his white lodes and hmr them in snow. 
When, roosed br rage and m i itieri iig in the morn. 
He mends the lm>kai hedge with iej thorn : — 

"Why do I hre, when I desire to be 
At once from life and life's kmg labour free? 
Uke leaTes in spring, the yoong are blown away. 
Without the sorrows of a slow decay ; 
I, like yon wither'd leaf, remain behind. 
Nipt by the frost, and shirering in the wind ; 
There it abides till younger buds oome on. 
As I, now all my fellow-swains are gone ; 
Then, from the lising generation thrust. 
It fidls, like me, mmotioed to the dust. 

" These fruitful fields, these numerous flocks I sec. 
Are others' gain, but killing cares to me ; 
To me the children of my youth are lords, 
Ckx>l in their looks, but hasty in their words : 
Wants of their own demand their care ; and who 
Feels his own want and succours others too ? 
A lonely, wretched man, in pain I go. 
None need my help, and none relieve my woe ; 
Then let my bones beneath the turf be laid. 
And men forget the wretch they would not aid." 

Thus, groan the old, till by disease oppress'd. 
They taste a final woe, and then they rest. 

Theirs is yon House that holds the parish poor. 
Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door ; 
There, where the putrid vapours, flagging, play. 
And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day ; — 
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There children dwell who know no parents' care ; 
Ptoents, who know no children's love, dwell there I 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed» 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears. 
And crippled age with more than childhood fears ; 
. The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they I 
The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive. 
Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to grieve. 
Where the loud groans from some sad chamber flow, 
Mixt with the clamours of the crowd below ; 
Here, sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow scan. 
And the cold charities of man to man : 
Whose laws indeed for ruin'd age provide. 
And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from pride ; 
But still that scrap is bought with many a sigh. 
And pride embitters what it can't deny. 

Say, ye, opprest by some fantastic woes. 
Some jarring nerve that baffles your repose ; 
Who press the downy couch, while slaves advance 
With timid eye to read the distant glance ; 
Who with sad prayers the weary doctor tease. 
To name the nameless ever-new disease ; 
Who veith mock patience dire complaints endure. 
Which real pain and that alone can cure ; 
How would ye bear in real pain to lie. 
Despised, neglected, left alone to die ? 
How would ye bear to draw your latest breath. 
Where all that's wretched paves the way for death? 

Such is that room which one rude beam divides. 
And naked rafters form the sloping sides ; 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are seen. 
And lath and mud are all that lie between ; 
Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patched, gives way 
To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day : 
D 3 
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Here, on a matted flock* with dust o'erspread, 
The drooping wretch recUnes his languid head ; 
For him no hand the cordial cup applies^ 
Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes ; 
No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile. 
Or promise hope, till sickness wears a smile. 

But soon a loud and hasty summons calls. 
Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the walls 
Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat. 
All pride and business, bustle and conceit ; 
With looks unaltered by these scenes of woe, 
With speed that, entering, speaks his haste to g( 
He bids the gazing throng around him fly. 
And carries fate and physic in his eye : 
A potent quack, long versed in human ills. 
Who flrst insults the victim whom he kills ; 
Whose murd'rous hand a drowsy Bench protect. 
And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the parish for attendance here. 
He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 
In haste he seeks the bed where Misery Ues, 
Impatience mark'd in his averted eyes ; 
And, some habitual queries hurried o'er. 
Without reply, he rushes on the door : 
His drooping patient, long inured to pain, 
And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vain ; 
He ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man ; and silent sinks into the grave. 

But ere his death some pious doubts arise. 
Some simple fears, which " bold bad'' men despi 
Fain would he ask the parish priest to prove 
His title certain to the joys above : 
For this he sends the murmuring nurse, who call 
The holy stranger to these dismal walls : 
And doth not he, the pious man, appear. 
He, " passing rich with forty pounds a year V 
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Ah ! no ; a shepherd of a different stock. 

And far unlike him, feeds this little flock : 

A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday's task 

As much as God or man can fidrly ask ; 

The rest he gives to loves and labours light. 

To fields the morning, and to feasts the night ; 

None better skill'd the noisy pack to guide. 

To urge their chase, to cheer them or to chide ; 

A sportsman keen, he shoots through half the 

day. 
And, skilled at whist, devotes the night to play : 
Then, while such honours bloom around his head. 
Shall he sit sadly by the sick man's bed. 
To raise the hope he feels not, or with zeal 
To combat fears that e'en the pious feel? 

Now once again the gloomy scene explore, 
Less gloomy now ; the bitter hour is o'er. 
The man of many sorrows sighs no more. — 
Up yonder hill, behold how sadly slow 
The bier moves winding from the vale below : 
There lie the happy dead, from trouble free. 
And the glad parish pays the frugal fee : 
No more, O Death \ thy victim starts to hear 
Churchwarden stem, or kingly overseer ; 
No more the farmer claims his humble bow. 
Thou art his lord, the best of tyrants thou ! 

Now to the church behold the mourners come. 
Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb ; 
The village children now their games suspend. 
To see the bier that bears their ancient friend : 
For he was one in all their idle sport. 
And like a monarch ruled their little court ; 
The pliant bow he form'd, the flying ball. 
The bat, the wicket, were his labours all ; 
Him now they follow to his grave, and stand, 
Silent and sad, and gazing, hand in hand ; 
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While bending low^ their eager eyes explore 
The mingled relics of the parish poor. 
The bell tolls late^ the moping owl flies rounds 
Fear marks the flight and magnifies the sound ; 
The busy priest^ detained by weightier care. 
Defers his duty till the day of prayer ; 
And, waiting long, the crowd retire distrest. 
To think a poor man's bones should lie unblest. 
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There are found, amid the Evils of a laborious Life, aotne Vi 
of Tranquillity and Happiness— The Repose and Pleasure < 
Summer Sabbath : interrupted by Intoxication and Dispul 
Vilhige Detraction— Complaints of the 'Squire— The Even 
Riots- Justices-Reasons for this unpleasant View of Rustic L 
the Effect it should have upon the Lower Classes; and 
Higher— These last have their peculiar Distresses : Exemplil 
in the Life and heroic Death of Lord Robert Manners— C 
eluding Address to His Grace the Duke of Rutland. 



No longer truth, though shown in verse, disdain. 

But own the Village Life a life of pain : 

I too must yield, that oft amid these woes 

Are gleams of transient mirth and hours of sweet 

pose. 
Such as you find on yonder sportive Green, 
The 'squire's tall gate and churchway-walk between 
Where loitering stray a little tribe of friends. 
On a fair Sunday when the Sermon ends : 
Then rural beaux their best attire put on. 
To win their nymphs, as other nymphs are won ; 
While those long wed go plain, and by degrees. 
Like other husbands, quit their care to please. 
Some of the sermon talk, a sober crowd. 
And loudly praise, if it were preach'd aloud ; 
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on the labours of the week look round, 
deir own worth, and think their toil renowned ; 
some, whose hopes to no renown extend, 
ily pleased to find their labours end. 
18, as their hours gUde on, with pleasure fraught 
careful masters brood the painful thought ; 
in their mind they murmur and lament, 
me fair day should be so idly spent ; 
link that Heaven deals hard, to tithe their store 
IX their time for preachers and the poor, 
still, ye humbler friends, enjoy your hour, 
I your portion, yet undaim'd of power ; 
I Heaven's gift to weary men oppressed, 
sems the type of their expected rest : 
>urs, alas ! are joys that soon decay ; 
oys, begun and ended with the day ; 
y while day permits those joys to reign, 
llage vices drive them from the plain, 
the stout churl, in drunken fury great, 
the bare bosom of his teeming mate ! 
ked vices, rude and unrefined, 
their open empire o'er the mind ; 
n we less the senseless rage despise, 
;e the savage acts without disguise ? 
here Disguise, the city's vice, is seen, 
lander steals along and taints the Green : i 

approach domestic peace is gone, I 

tic broils at her approach come on ; 
the wife the husband's crime conveys, 
Us the husband when his consort strays ; 
isy tongue, through all the little state, 
» doubt, suspicion, and debate ; 
tim'rous goddess ! quits her old domain, 
dment and long content to reign. 
are the nymphs that breath the rural air 
as Cynthia's nor so chaste as fair : 
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These to the town afford each fresher face. 
And the clown's trull receives the peer's embrace ; 
From whom, should chance again convey her down^ 
The peer's disease in turn attacks the clown. 

Here too the 'squire, or 'squire-like farmer, talk. 
How round their regions nightly pilferers walk ; 
How from their ponds the fish are borne, and all 
The rip'ning treasures from their lofty wall ; 
How "meaner rivals in their sports delight. 
Just right enough to claim a doubtful right ; 
Who take a licence round their fields to stray, 
A mongrel race ! the poachers of the day. 
And hark ! the riots of the Green begin. 
That sprang at first from yonder noisy inn ; 
What time the weekly pay was vanish'd all. 
And the slow hostess scored the threatening wall ; 
What time they ask'd, their friendly feast to close, 
A final cup, and that will make them foes ; 
When blows ensue that break the arm of toil. 
And rustic battle ends the boobies' broil. 

Save when to yonder Hall they bend their way. 
Where the grave Justice ends the grievous fray ; 
He who recites, to keep the poor in awe. 
The law's vast volume — ^for he knows the law : — 
To lum with anger or with shame repair 
The injured peasant and deluded fair. 

Lo ! at his throne the silent nymph appears. 
Frail by her shape, but modest in her tears ; 
And while she stands abash'd, with conscious eye. 
Some favourite female of her judge glides by. 
Who views with scornful glance the strumpet's fete. 
And thanks the stars that made her keeper great : 
Near her the swain, about to bear for life 
One certain evil, doubts 'twixt war and wife ; 
But, while the falt'ring damsel takes her oath. 
Consents to wed, and so secures them both. 
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Yet why, you ask, these humble crimes relate. 
Why make the Poor as guilty as the Great ? 
To show the great, those mightier sons of pride. 
How near in vice the lowest are allied ; 
Such are their natures and their passions such. 
But these disguise too little, those too much : 
So shall ihe man of power and pleasure see . 
In his own slave as vile a wretch as he ; 
In his luxurious lord the servant fmd 
His own low pleasures and degenerate mind : 
And each in all the kindred vices trace. 
Of a poor, blind, bewildered, erring race. 
Who, a short time in varied fortune past. 
Die, and are equal in the dust at last. 

And you, ye Poor, who still lament your fate. 
Forbear to envy those you call the Great ; 
And know, amid those blessings they possess. 
They are, like you, the victims of distress 5 
While Sloth with many a pang torments her slave. 
Fear waits on guilt, and Danger shakes the brave. 

Oh ! if in life one noble chief appears. 
Great in his name, while blooming in his years ; 
Bom to enjoy whatever delights mankind. 
And yet to all you feel or fear resigned ; 
Who gave up joys and hopes to you unknown. 
For pains and dangers greater than your own : 
If such there be, then let your murmurs cease. 
Think, think of him, and take your lot in peace. 

Andsuchtherewas : — Ohl grief that checks our pride. 
Weeping we say there was, — ^for Manners died : 
Beloved of Heaven, these humble lines forgive. 
That sing of Thee, and thus aspire to live. 
As the tall oak, whose vigorous branches form 
An ample, shade and brave the wildest storm, 
H^ o'er the subject wood is seen to grow. 
Tile guard and glory of the trees below ; 
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Till on its head the fiery bolt descends. 

And o*er the plain the shattered trunk extends ; 

Yet then it lies, all wondVous as before. 

And still the glory, though they guard no more : 

So THOU, when every virtue, every grace. 

Rose in thy soul, or shone within thy face ; 

When, though the son of Granby, thou wert knon 

Less by thy father's glory than thy own ; 

When Honour loved and gave thee every charm, 

Fire to thy eye and vigour to thy arm ; 

Then from our lofty hopes and longing eyes. 

Fate and thy virtues call'd thee to the skies ; 

Yet still we wonder at thy tow'ring fame. 

And, losing thee, still dwell upon thy name. 

Oh ! ever honoured, ever valued I say. 
What verse can praise thee, or what work repay ? 
Yet verse (in all we can) thy worth repays. 
Nor trusts the tardy zeal of ftiture days ; — 
Honours for thee thy country shall prepare. 
Thee in their hearts, the good, the brave shall bear ; 
To deeds like thine shall noblest chiefs aspire. 
The Muse shall mourn thee, and the world admire. 

In future times, when smit with Glory's arms. 
The untried youth first quits a father's charms ; — 
" Oh ! be like him," the weeping sire shall say ; 
" Like Manners walk, who walk'd in Honour's wa^ 
In danger foremost, yet in death sedate. 
Oh I be like him in all things, but his fate !" 

If for that fate such public tears be shed. 
That Victory seems to die now thou art dead ; 
How shall a friend his nearer hope resign. 
That friend a brother, and whose soul was thine ? 
By what bold lines shall we his grief express. 
Or by what soothing numbers make it less? 

'T is not, I know, the chiming of a song. 
Nor all the powers that to the Muse belong, 
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Words aptly cuird^ and meanings well express'd. 

Can calm the sorrows of a wounded breast ; 

But Virtue, soother of the fiercest pains. 

Shall heal that bosom, Rutland, where she reigns. 

Yet hard the task to heal the bleeding heart. 
To bid the still-recurring thoughts depart. 
Tame the fierce grief and stem the rising sigh, 
4nd curb rebeUious passion, with reply ; 
Calmly to dwell on all that pleased before. 
And yet to know that all shall please no more ; — 
Oh ! glorious labour of the soul, to save 
Her captive powers, and bravely mourn the brave. 

To such these thoughts will lasting comfort give — 
Life is not measured by the time we hve : 
'T is not an even course of threescore years, — 
A life of narrow views and paltry fears. 
Grey hairs and wrinkles and the cares they bring. 
That take from Death the terrors or the sting ; 
But 't is the gen'rous spirit, mounting high. 
Above the world, that native of the sky ; 
Tlie noble spirit, that, in dangers brave. 
Calmly looks on, or looks beyond the grave : — 
Such Manners was, so he resigned his breath. 
If in a glorious, then a timely death. 

Cease then that grief, and let those tears sub- 
side; 
I If Passion rule us, be that passion pride ; 
If Reason, reason bids us strive to raise 
Our fallen hearts, and be like him we praise ; 
Or if Affection still the soul subdue. 
Bring all his virtues, all his worth in view. 
And let affection find its comfort too : 
For how can grief so deeply wound the heart. 
When Admiration claims so large a part ? 

Grief is a foe— exi)el him then thy soul; 
Let noUer thoughts the nearer views control ! 

■ A 
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Oh ! make the age to come thy better care. 
See otber Rutlakds, other Granbys there ! 
Andj as thy thoughts through streaming ages gU 
See others heroes die as Manp^brs died : 
And from their fftte^ thy rfl*^e shall nobler grow 
As tr«es shoot up^rards that are pruned below 
Or as old TbameSj, bom down with decent pride. 
Sees his young streams run warbling at his side ; 
Though ijome, by art cut off, no longer run. 
And some are lost beneath the summer sun — 
Yet the pure stream moves on, and, as it moves. 
Its power increases and its use improves ; 
While plenty round its spacious waves bestow. 
Still it flows on, and shall for ever flow. 
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This not a Time favourable to poetical Composition : and why— 
Newspapers enemies to Literature, and their g^eneral Influence 
—Their Numbov— The Sunday MoniUHr— Their general Cha- 
racter—Their Effect upon Individuals— upon Society — in the 
Country— The Village Freeholder— What kind of Composition a 
Newspaper is ; and the Amusement it affords— Of what Parts 
it is chiefly composed— Articles of Intelligence : Advertisements : 
The Stage: Quacks : Puffing— The Coi respondents to a News- 
paper, political and poetical— Advice to the latter— Conclusion. 



A TIME like this, a busy, bustling time, 
Suits ill with writers, very ill with rhyme : 
Unheard we sing, when party-rage runs strong. 
And mightier madness checks the flowing song : 
Or, should we force the peaceful Muse to wield 
Her feeble arms amid the furious field. 
Where party-pens a wordy war maintain. 
Poor is her anger, and her friendship vain ; 
And oft the foes who feel her sting, combine 
Till serious vengeance pays an idle Une : 
For party-poets are like wasps, who dart 
Death to themselves, and to their foes but smart. 

Hard then our fate : if general themes we choose. 
Neglect awaits the song, and chills the Muse ; 
B 2 
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Or should we sing the subject of the day. 
To-morrow's wonder puffs our praise away. 
More blest the bards of that poetic time. 
When all found readers who could find a rhyme ; 
Green grew the bays on every teaming head. 
And Gibber was enthroned, and Settle read. 
Sing, drooping Muse, the cause of thy decline ; 
Why reign no more the once-triumphant Nine ? 
Alas ! new charms the wavering many gain. 
And rival sheets the reader's eye detain ; 
A daily swarm, that banish every Muse, 
Come flying forth, and mortals call them News : 
For these, unread, the noblest volumes lie ; 
For these, in sheets unsoil'd, the Muses die ; 
Unbought, unblest, the virgin copies wait 
In vain for fame, and sink, unseen, to fate. 

Since, then, the Town forsakes us for our foes. 
The smoothest numbers for the harshest prose ; 
Let us, with generous scorn, the taste deride. 
And sing our rivals with a rival's pride. 

Ye gentle poets, who so oft complain 
That foul neglect is all your labours gain ; 
That pity only checks your growing spite 
To erring man, and prompts you still to write ; 
That your choice works on humble stalls are laid. 
Or vainly grace the windows of the trade ; 
Be ye my friends, if friendship e'er can warm 
Those rival bosoms whom the Muses charm : 
Think of the common cause wherein we go. 
Like gallant Greeks against the Trojan foe ; 
Nor let one peevish chief his leader blame. 
Till, crown'd with conquest, we regain our fame ; 
Anfl let us join our forces to subdue 
This bold assuming but successful crew. 
I smg of News, and all those vapid sheets 
The rattling hawker vends through gaping streets 
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j'er their mane, whate'er the time they fly, 

I from the press, to eharm the reader's eye ; 
oon as Morning dawn^ with roseat^^ hue, 
[brald of the Mom arises too ; 

after Post succeeds, and, aU day long, 
TTES imdLEDCEBS swaTm, a noisy throng. 

evening comes, she corner with all her train 
SDGERS, Chronicles^ and Posts again, 
5ats, oppearitigi when the sun goes tlown^ 
holea obscure and corners of the town, 

these triflers, all like these, I write ; 
ike my subject coiUd my song dehght, 
rowd of Lloyd's one poet*3 name should raise, 

II the Alley echo to his praise. 

shoals the hours their eonatant numhers hring, 
jisects waking to tb' advaaeiug spring 
\i take their rise from grubs obscene that Ue 
iHow pools, or thence ascend the sky : 
are these base ephemeras!, go bom 
3 before the next revolving mom, 
; thus they difler insect-tribes are lost 
3 first visit of a winter* b frost 
J these remain, a base but constajit breed, 
e swarming sons their short-lived sires succeed, 
^aJJging season makes their number less, 
Sunday shines a sabbath on the press ! 
sn lo ! the sainted Mo> itor is bom, 
re pious face some sacred texts adorn : 
tfa] smners cloak the secret sm, 
il with seenung grace the guile within ; 
oral Edsay* on his front appear, 
11 his carnal business in the rear ; 
resh-coin'd lie, the secret whisper'd last, 
ill the gleanings of the six days past, 
th these retired, through half the Sabbath-day, 
Lfondon lounger yawns his hours away : 
E 3 
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Not SO, my little flock I your preacher fly. 
Nor waste the time no worldly wealth can buy ; 
But let the decent maid and sober clown 
Pray for these idlers of the sinful town : 
' This day, at least, on nobler themes bestow. 
Nor give to Woodfall, or the world below. 

But, Sunday past, what numbers flourish then. 
What wondrous labours of the press and pen ! 
Diurnal most, some thrice each week affords. 
Some only once, — O avarice of words ! 
When thousand starving minds such manna seek. 
To drop the precious food but once a week. 
Endless it were to sing the powers of all. 
Their names, their numbers; how they rise anr 

fall: 
Like baneful herbs the gazer's eye they seize. 
Rush to the head, and poison where they please : 
Like idle flies, a busy, buzzing train. 
They drop their maggots in the trifler's brain : 
That genial soil receives the fruitful store. 
And there they grow, and breed a thousand more. 

Now be their arts displayed, how first they choose 
A cause and party, as the bard his muse ; 
Inspired by these, with clamorous zeal they cry. 
And through the town their dreams and omens fly. 
So the Sibylline leaves were blown about ; 
Disjointed scraps of fate involved in doubt ; 
So idle dreams, the journals of the night. 
Are right and wrong by turns, and mingle wrong with 

right. — 
Some champions for the rights that prop the crown. 
Some sturdy patriots, sworn to pull them down ; 
Some neutral powers, with secret forces fraught, 
Wishing for war, but willing to be bought : 
While some to every side and party go. 
Shift every friend, and join with every foe j 
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tardy rogues in privateers, they strike 
ide and that, the foes of both aJike ; 
or-crew, who thrive in troubled times, 

for their force, and courted for their crimes, 
ef to the prosperous side the numbers sail, 

and false, they veer with every gale ; 
ds that migrate from a freezing shore, 
rch of warmer climes, come skimming o'er, 
bold adventurers first prepare to try 
rabtfol sunshine of the distant sky ; 
K>n the growing Summer's certain sun 
more and more, till all at last are won : 

I the early prospect of disgrace, 
vast troops this apprehensive race ; 
ctive tribes ! their failing food they dread, 
uy, with timely change, their future bread. 

h are our guides : how many a peaceful head, 
to be still, have they to wrangling led ! 
nany an honest zedot stoVn from trade, 
ictious tools of pious pastors made ! 

clews like these ihey thread the maze of 

state, 

oracles explore, to learn our fate ; 

d with the guides who can so well deceive, 

»innot lie so fast as they believe. 

lend I, loth, to some sage friend an ear, 

re who will not speak are doomed to hear) ; 

he, bewilder'd, tells his anxious thought, 

ious fear from tainted scribblers caught, 

ot hope ; for each his mind assails, 

w)YD*s court-light or Stockdale's gloom 

prevails. 

iind I patient while but one declaims, 
es duU comments on the speech he maims : 

I I ye Muses, keep your votary's feet 
tavern-haunts where politicians meet ; 
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Where rector, doctor, and attorney pause, 
rirat on eaeli parish^ then eiich pubhc caus€ : 
IntUtetl roads, and rates thftt still in<:a:ea.se ; 
The murmuring poor, ivbo ivill not fast in peace ; 
Election sieal and fnenilahip, since declined; 
A tax comjauted, or a tithe in Itind 
The Dutch and Germans kindling into strite; 
Dull port iicid pouchere vile the serioua illn of life. 

UerecoGies the neighbouring J natice, pleased to guide 
His little club, and m the chair preside. 
In private business hb commands prevail. 
On public themes hh reasoning turns the scale ; 
Assenting silence aoothea his happy ear. 
And, in or out, his party triumphs here. 

Nor here th' infectious rage for party stops. 
But flits along from palaces to shops ; 
Our weekly journals o'er the land abound. 
And spread their plague and influenzas round; 
The village, too, the peaceful, pleasant plain. 
Breeds the Whig farmer and the Tory swfun ; 
Brookes' and St. Alhan*s boasts not, but instead. 
Stares the Red Ram, and swings the Rodney's Head : — 
Ilither, ydih all a patriot's carCi comes he 
Who owns the Uttlc hut that maki^s him free ; 
Whose yearly forty shiUingti buy the smile 
Of mightier men, and never waste the while ; 
Who feek bis freehold's woith, and looks elate, 
A little prop and pillru: of the state. 

Here he delights the weekly news to con. 
And mingle comments a:S be blunders on 
To swallow all their varying author* teacU^ 
To spell a title, and confound a Rpcecb 
TiU with a muddled mind he quits the nCT^'8, 
And claims his nation's license to abuse ; 
Then joins the cry, " That all the courtly race 
Are venial candidates for power and place ;" 
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els some joy^ amid the general vice, 

lis own vote will bring its wonted price. 

se are the ills the teeming Press supplies, 

ois'nous springs from learning's fountain rise ; 

lere the wise alone their entrance find, 

ting useful Ughts to mortals blind ; 

ilind themselves, these erring guides hold out 

ag lights to lead us far about ; 

iM by such means, here Scandal whets her quill. 

Slander shoots unseen, whene'er she will ; 

FVaud and Falsehood labour to deceive, 

3lly aids them both, impatient to believe. 

h, sons of Britain ! are the guides ye trust ; 

ie their counsel, their reports so just ! 

tiough we cannot call their morals pure, 

judgment nice, or their decisions sure ; 

they have to mightier works unknown, 

e, a manner, and a fate their own. 

, who for longer fame with labour strive, 

lin'd to keep our sickly works alive ; 

JUS we toil, with patient care refine, 

;t our love protect one languid line. 

3 ourselves, at last oiur works appear, 

, ah ! we find our readers more severe ; 

Jfter all our care and pains, how few 

re applause, or keep it if they do ! — 

9 these sheets, ordain'd to happier fate, 

id through their day, and but that day their date ; 

careless authors only strive to join 

iny words as make an even line ; 

my lines as fill a row complete ; 

iny rows as furnish up a sheet : 

side to side, with ready types they run 

leasure'S ended, and the work is done ; 

om with ease, how envied and how blest ! 

hte to-day and your to-morrow's rest. 
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To you all readers turn, and they can look 
Pleased on a paper, who abhor a book ; 
Those who ne'er deign'd their Bible to peruse. 
Would think it hard to be denied their News ; 
Sinners and saints, the wisest with the weak. 
Here mingle tastes, and one amusement seek ; 
This, Uke the public inn, provides a treat. 
Where each promiscuous guest sits down to eat ; 
And such this mental food, as we may call 
Something to all men, and to some men all. 

Next, in what rare production shall we trace 
Such various subjects in so small a space ? 
As the first ship upon the waters bore 
Incongruous kinds who never met before ; 
Or as some curious virtuoso joins. 
In one small room, moths, minerals, and coins. 
Birds, beasts, and fishes ; nor refuses place 
To serpents, toads, and all the reptile race ; 
So here, compress'd within a single sheet. 
Great things and small, the mean and mighty meet, 
'Tis this which makes all Europe's business known. 
Yet here a private man may place his own ; 
And, where he reads of Lords and Commons, he 
May tell their honours that he sells rappee. 

Add next th' amusement which the motley page 
Affords to either sex and every age : 
Lo ! where it comes before the cheerful fire, — 
Damps firom the press in smoky curls aspire 
(As &om the earth the sun exhales the dew). 
Ere we can read the wonders that ensue : 
Then eager every eye surveys the part, 
Tliat brings its favourite subject to the heart; 
Grave poUticians look for facts alone. 
And gravely add conjectures of their own : 
The sprightly nymph, who never broke her rest. 
For tottering crowns, or mighty lands oppressed. 
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Finds broils and battles, but neglects them all 
For songs and suits, a birth-day, or a ball : 
The keen warm man overlooks each idle tale 
For <' Monies wanted/' and " Estates on Sale ;" 
While some with equal minds to all attend. 
Pleased with each part, and grieved to find an end. 
So charm the News ; but we, who far from town 
Wait tiU the postman brings the packet down. 
Once in the week, a vacant day behold. 
And stay for tidings, till they're three days old : 
That day arrives ; no welcome post appears. 
But the dull mom a sullen aspect wears : 
We meet, but ah I without our wonted smile. 
To talk of headachs, and complain of bile; 
Sullen we ponder o'er a dull repast. 
Nor feast the body while the mind must fast. 

A master-passion is the love of news. 
Not music so commands, nor so the Muse : 
Give poets claret, they grow idle soon : 
Feed the musician, and he*s out of tune ; 
But the sick mind, of this disease possess'd. 
Flies from all cure, and sickens when at rest. 

Now sing, my Muse, what various parts compose 
These rival sheets of politics and prose. 

First, from each brother's hoard a part they draw, 
A mutual theft that never fear'd a law ; 
Whate'er they gain, to each man's portion fall. 
And read it once, you read it through them all : 
For this their runners ramble day and night. 
To drag each lurking deep to open light ; 
Yor daily bread the dirty trade they ply. 
Coin their fresh tales, and live upon the lie : 
like bees for honey, forth for news they spring, — 
Industrious creatures ! ever on the wing ; 
Home to their several cells they bear the store, 
Cull'd of all kmds, tiien roam abroad for more. 
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No anxious virgin flies to " fair Tweed-side ;" 
No injured husband mourns his faithless bhde ; 
No duel dooms the flery youth to bleed ; 
But through the town transpires each venturous deed. 

Should some fair frail-one drive her prancing pair 
Where rival peers contend to please the fair 5 
When, with new force, she aids her conquering eyes, 
And beauty decks, with all that beauty buys ; 
Quickly we learn whose heart her influence feels. 
Whose acres melt before her glowing wheels. 

To these a thousand idle themes succeed. 
Deeds of all kinds, and comments to each deed. 
Here stocks, the state-barometers, we view. 
That rise or fall, by causes known to few ; 
Promotion's ladder who goes up or down; 
Who wed, or who seduced, amuse the town ; 
What new-bom heir has made his father blest ; 
What heir exults, his father now at rest ; 
That ample list the Tyburn-herald gives. 
And each known knave, who still for Tyburn Uves. 

So grows the work, and now the printer tries 
His powers no more, but leans on his allies. 

When lo ! the advertising tribe succeed. 
Pay to be read, yet find but few will read ; 
And chief th' illustrious race, whose drops and pills 
Have patent powers to vanquish human ills : 
These, with their cures, a constant aid remain. 
To bless the pale composer's fertile brain ; 
Fertile it is, but still the noblest soil 
Requires some pause, some intervals from toil ; 
And they at least a certain ease obtain 
From Katterfelto's skill, and Graham's glowing strain 

I too must aid, and pay to see my name 
Hung in these dirty avenues to fame ; 
Nor pay in vain, if aught the Muse has seen. 
And sung, could make these avenues more clean : 
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Could Stop one slander ere it found its way» 
And gave to public scorn its helpless prey. 
By the same aid, the Stage invites her friends. 
And kindly tells the banquet she intends ; 
Thither £rom real life the many run. 
With Siddons weep, or laugh with Abingdon ; 
Pleased in fictitious joy or grief, to see 
The mimic passion witii their own agree ; 
To steal a few enchanted hours away 
From self, and drop the curtain on the day. 

But who can steal from self that wretched wight. 
Whose darling work is tried, some fatal night ? 
Most wretched man ! when, bane to every bliss. 
He hears the serpent-critic's rising hiss; 
Then groans succeed ; nor traitors on the wheel 
Can feel like him, or have such pangs to feel. 
Nor end they here : next day he reads his fall 
In every paper ; critics are they all : 
He sees his branded name, with wild afiright. 
And hears again the cat-calls of the night. 

Such help the stags affords : a larger space 
Is fill'd by PUFFS and all the puffing race. 
Physic had once alone the lofty style. 
The well-known boast, that ceased to raise a smile : 
Now all the province of that tribe invade. 
And we abound in quacks of every trade. 

The simple barber, once an honest name, 
Cervantes founded. Fielding raised his fame : 
Barber no more — a gay perfrimer comes. 
On whose soft cheek his own cosmetic blooms ; 
Here he appears, each simple mind to move. 
And advertises beauty, grace and love. 
— " Come, faded belles, who would your youth renew. 
And learn the wonders of Olympian dew ; 
Restore the roses that begin to faint, 
Nor think celestial washes vulgar paint ; 

^ \ 
\ 
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Your former features, airs, and arts assume, 

Circassian virtues, with Circassian bloom. 

Come, battered beaux, whose locks are tulm'd to gray, 

And crop Discretion's lying badge away ! 

Read where they vend these smart engaging things, 

These flaxen frontlets with elastic springs; 

No female eye the fair deception sees. 

Not Nature's self so natural as these.'' 

Such are their arts, but not confined to them. 
The Muse impartial must her sons condemn : 
For they, degenerate ! join the venal throng, 
And puff a lazy Pegasus along : 
More guilty these, by Nature less designed 
For little arts that suit the vulgar kind. 
That barber's boys, who would to trade advance. 
Wish us to call them, smart Friseurs from France ; 
That he who builds a chop-house, on his door 
Paints " The true old original Blue Boar !"— 
These are the arts by which a thousand live. 
Where Truth may smile, and Justice may forgive : — 
But when, amidst this rabble rout, we find 
A puffing poet to his honour blind : 
Who slily drops quotations all about 
Packet or Post, and points their merit out ; 
Who advertises what reviewers say. 
With sham editions every second day ; 
Who dares not trust his praises out of sight, 
But hurries into fame with all his might ; 
Although the verse some transient praise obtains. 
Contempt is all the anxious poet gaint. 

Now Puffe exhausted. Advertisements past. 
Their Correspondents stand exposed at last; 
These are a numerous tribe, to fame unknown* 
Who for the public good forego their own; 
Who volunteers in paper-war engage. 
With double portion of their party's rage : 
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Such are the Bruti, Decii^ who appear 
Wooing the printer for admission here ; 
Whose generous souls can condescend to pray 
For leave to throw their precious time away. 
Oh ! cruel Wqodfall ! when a patriot draws 
His gray-goose quill in his dear countrjr's cause. 
To yex and maul a ministerial race. 
Can thy stem soul refuse the champion place ? 
Alas ! thou know'st not with what anxious heart 
He longs his best-loved labours to impart ; 
How he has sent them to thy brethren round. 
And still the same unkind reception found : , 
At length indignant will he damn the state. 
Turn to his trade, and leave us to our fate. 

These Roman souls, like Rome's great sons, are 
known 
To live in cells on labours of their own. 
Thus Milo, could we see the noble chief. 
Feeds, for his country's good, on legs of beef : 
Camillus copies deeds for sordid pay. 
Yet fights the public battles twice a day : 
E'en now the godlike Brutus views his score 
ScroU'd on the bar-board, swinging with the door ; 
Where, tippling punch, grave Cato's self you'll see. 
And Amor Patrus vending smuggled tea. 

Last in these ranks, and least, their art's disgrace. 
Neglected stand the Muses' meanest race ; 
Scribblers who court contempt, whose verse the 

eye 
Disdainful views, and glances swiftly by : 
This Poet's Comer is the place they choose, 
A fatal nursery for an infant Muse ; 
Unlike that Corner where trae Poets he. 
These cannot live, and they shall never die ; 
Hapless the lad whose mind such dreams invade. 
And win to verse the talents due to trade. 

F 2 \ 
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Curb then, O youth ! these raptures as they rise. 
Keep down the evil spirit and he wise ; 
Follow your calling, think the Muses foes. 
Nor lean upon the pestle and compose. 

I know your day-dreams, and I know the snare 
Hid in your flow'ry path, and cry " Beware !" 
Thoughtless of ill, and to the future blind, 
A sudden couplet rushes on your mind , 
Here you may nameless print your idle rh3mies. 
And read your first-bom work a thousand times ; 
Th* infection spreads, your couplet grows apace. 
Stanzas to Delia's dog or Celia's face : 
You take a name ; Philander's odes are seen. 
Printed, and praised, in every magazine : 
Diarian sages greet their brother sage. 
And your dark pages please th' enlightened age. — 
Alas ! what years you thus consume in vain. 
Ruled by this wretched bias of the brain ! 

Go ! to your desks and counters all return ; 
Your sonnets scatter, your acrostics bum ; 
Trade, and be rich ; or, should your careful sires 
Bequeath you wealth, indulge the nobler fires : 
Should love of fame your youthful heart betray. 
Pursue fair fame, but in a glorious way. 
Nor in the idle scenes of Fancy's painting stray. 

Of all the good that mortal men pursue. 
The Muse has least to give, and gives to few ; 
Like some coquettish fair, she leads us on. 
With smiles and hopes, till youth and peace s 

gone ; 
Then, wed for life, the restless wrangling pair 
Forget how constant one, and one how fair : 
Meanwhile, Ambition, like a blooming bride. 
Brings power and wealth to grace her lover's side ; 
And though she smiles not with such flattering chara 
The brave will sooner win her to their arms. 
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rhen wed to her, if Virtue tie the hands, 
spread your country's fame in hostile lands ; 
T court, her senate, or her arms adorn, 
d let her foes lament that you were horn : 
weigh her laws, their ancient rights defend, 
ough hosts oppose, he theirs and Reason's friend ; 
n'd with strong powers, in their defence engage, 
d rise the Thurlow of the future age. 
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PARISH REGISTER. 

IN THREE PARTS. 



The Villag^e Register considered, as containing principally the 
Annals of the Poor— State of the Peasantry as meliorated by 
Frugality and Industry— The Cottage of an industrious Peasant ; 
its Ornaments— Prints and Books- The Garden; its Satisftkc- 
tions— The State of the Poor, when improvident and vicious— 
The Row or Street, and its inhabitants >-The Dwellings of one 
of these— A Public House — Garden and its Appendages— Games* 
ters ; Rustic Sharpers, &c.— Conclusion of the Introductory 
Part. 

The Child of the Miller's Daughter, and Relation of her Misfor« 
tune— A frugal Couple : their Kind of Frugality— Plea of the 
Mother of a Natural Child: her Churching— Large Family 
of Gerard Ablett : his Apprehensions : Comparison between his 
State and that of the wealthy Farmer his Master t his Con* 
solation— An old Man's Anxiety for an Heir: the Jealousy 
of another on having many— Characters of the Grocer Dawkins 
and his Friend; their different Kinds of Disappointment- 
Three Infants named— An Orphan Girl and Village School- 
mistress—Gardener's Child : Pedantry and Conceit of the Fa- 
ther : ^is Botanical Discourse i Method of fixing the Embryo- 
fruit of Cucumbers— Absurd effects of Rustic Vanity: observed 
in the Names of their Children— ReUition of the Vestry Debate 
on a Foundling : Sir Richard Monday— Children of various In- 
habitants—The poor Farmer— Children of a Profligate: his 
Character and Fate— Conclusion. 



PART I. 

BAPTISMS. 

The year revolves, and I again explore 
The simple Annals of my Parish poor ; 
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What infant-members in my flock appear^ 
What Pairs I bless'd in the departed year ; 
And who, of Old or Young, or Nymphs or Swains, 
Are lost to Life, its pleasures and its pains. 

No Muse I ask, before my view to bring 
The humble actions of the swains I sing, — 
How pass'd the youthful, how the old their day« ; 
"Who sank in sloth, and who aspired to praise ; 
Their tempers, manners, morals, customs, arts. 
What "parts they had, and how they 'mployed their 

I)art8; 
By what elated, soothed, seduced, depressed. 
Full well I know these Records give the rest. 

Is there a place, save one the poet sees, 
A land of love, of liberty and ease ; 
Where labour wearies not, nor cares suppress 
Th' eternal flow of rustic happiness ; 
Where no proud mansion frowns in awful state. 
Or keeps the sunshine from the cottage-gate ; 
Where young, and old, intent on pleasure, throng. 
And half man's life is holiday and song ? 
Vain search for scenes like these ! no view appears. 
By sighs unruffled or unstain'd by tears; 
Since vice the world subdued and waters drowned. 
Auburn and Eden can no more be found. 

Hence good and evil mix'd, but man has skill 
And power to part them when he feels the will ! 
Toi]« care, and patience bless th' abstemious few. 
Fear, shame, and want the thoughtless herd pursue. 

Behold the Cot! where thrives th' industrious 
swain. 
Source of his pride, his pleasure, and his gain ; 
Screened from the winter's wind, the sun's last ray 
Smiles on the window and prolongs the day ; 
Projecting thatch the woodbine's branches stop. 
And turn their blossoms to the casement's top : 



\ 
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All need requires is in that cot contain'd. 

And much that taste untaught and unrestrain'd 

Surveys delighted ; there she loves to trace, 

In one gay picture, all the royal race ; 

Around the walls are heroes, lovers, kings ; 

The print that shows them and the verse that sings. 

Here the last Lewis on his throne is seen. 
And there he stands imprisoned and his Queen ; 
To these the mother ta^cs her child, and shows 
What gratefid duty to his God he owes ; 
Who gives to him a happy home, where he 
Lives and enjoys his freedom with the free; 
When kings and queens, dethroned, insulted, tried. 
Are all these blessings of the poor denied, 

There is King Charles, and all his Qolden Rules, 
Who proved Misfortune's was the best of schools : 
And there his Son, who, tried by years of pain. 
Proved that misfortunes may be sent in vain. 

The Magic-mill that grinds the gran'nams young. 
Close at the side of kind Godiva hung ; 
She, of her favourite place the pride and joy. 
Of charms at once most lavish and most coy. 
By wanton act the purest fame could raise. 
And give the boldest deed the chastest praise. 

There stands the stoutest Ox in England fed ; 
There fights the boldest Jew, Whitechapel bred; 
And here Saint Monday's worthy votaries live. 
In all the joys that ale and skittles give. 

Now lo ! on Egypt's coast that hostile fleet. 
By nations dreaded and by Nelson beat; 
And here shall soon another triumph come, 
A deed of glory in a day of gloom ; 
Distressing glory ! grievous boon of fate ! 
The proudest conquest, at the dearest rate. 

On shelf of deal beside the cuckoo-clock. 
Of cottage-reading rests the chosen stock ; 
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Leanung we lack, not books, but have a kind 
For a]l our wants, a meat for every mind : 
The tale for wonder and the joke for whim. 
The half-sung sermon and the half-groan'd hymn. 

No need of classing ; each within its place. 
The feeling finger in the dark can trace ; 
*' First from the comer, farthest from the wall,'* 
Such all the rules, and they suffice for all. 

There pious works for Sunday's use are found ; 
Companions for that Bible newly bound ; 
That Bible, bought by sixpence weekly saved. 
Has choicest prints by famous hands engraved ; 
Has choicest notes by many a famous head^ 
Such as to doubt, have rustic readers led ; 
Have made them stop to reason why I and how ! 
And^ where they once agreed, to cavil now. 
Oh I rather give me conmientators plain. 
Who with no deep researches vex the brain ; 
Who from the dark and doubtful love to run. 
And hold their glimmering tapers to the sun ; 
Who simple truth with nine-fold reasons back. 
And guard the point no enemies attack. 

Bunyan's famed Pilgrim rests that shelf upon, 
A genius rare but rude was honest John ; 
Not one who, early by the Muse beguiled. 
Drank from her well the waters undefiled ; 
Not one who slowly gain'd the hill sublime. 
Then often sipp'd and little at a time ; 
But one who dabbled in the sacred springs. 
And drank them mnddy, mix'd with baser things. 
Here to interpret dreams we read the rules. 
Science our own ! and never taught in schools ; 
In moles and specks we Fortune's gifts discern. 
And Fate's fix'd will from Nature's wanderings learn. 

Of Hermit Quarll we read, in island rare. 
Far from mankind and seeming far from care ; 
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I Safe from all want, and sound in eveiy limb ; 

I Yes I there was he, and there was care with him. 
Unbound and heap'd, these Tahied tomes beside^ 
Lay humbler works, the pedlar's padL supplied ; 
Yet these, long since, have all acquired a name ; 

j The Wandering Jew has found his way to &me ; 
And fame, denied to many a labour'd song. 
Crowns Thumb the Great, and Hiekathrift the strun 

There too is he, by wisard-power upheld. 
Jack, by whose arm the giant-brood were quell'd : 
His shoes of swifbiess on his feet he placed ; 
His coat of darkness on his loins he braeed ; 
His sword of sharpness in his hand he took. 
And off the heads of doughty giants stroke : 
Their glaring eyes beheld no mortal near; 
No sound of feet alarm'd the drowsy ear ; 
No English blood their pagan sense could smell. 
But heads dropt headlong, wondering why they fell. 
These are the Peasant's joy, when placed at ease. 
Half his delighted offspring mount his knees. 

To every cot the lord's indulgent mind 
Has a small space for garden-ground assigned; 
Here — ^till return of mom dismissed the farm — 
The careful peasant phes the sinewy arm, 
Warm'd as he works, and casts his look around 
On every foot of that improving ground : 
It is his own he sees ; bis master's eye 
Peers not about, some secret fault to spy : 
Nor voice severe is there, nor censure known ; — 
Hope, profit, pleasure, — ^they are all his own. 
Here grow the humble cives, and, hard by them, 
The leek with crown globose and reedy stem ; 
High climb his pulse in many an even row. 
Deep strike the ponderous roots in soil below ; 
And herbs of potent smell and pungent taste. 
Give a warm relish to the night's repast. 
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Apples and chenries grafted by his hand. 
And cluster'd nuts for neighbouring market stand. 

Nor thus concludes his labour ; near the cot. 
The reed-fenee rises round some fav'rite spot ; 
Where rich carnations, pinks with purple eyes. 
Proud hyacinths, the least some florist's prize. 
Tulips tall-stemm'd and pounced auriculas rise. 

Here on a Sunday-eve, when service ends. 
Meet and rejoice a £eunily of friends ; 
All speak aloud, are happy and are free. 
And glad they seem, and gaily they agree. 

What) though fastidious ears may shun the speech. 
Where all are talkers, and where none can teach ; 
Where stiU t^e welcome and the words are old. 
And the same stories are for ever told ; 
Tet theirs is joy that, bursting from the heart. 
Prompts the glad tons;ue these nothings to impart ; 
That forms these tones of gladness we despise. 
That lifts their steps, that sparkles in their eyes ; 
That talks or laughs or runs or ^outs or plays. 
And speaks in all their looks and all their ways. 

Fair scenes of peace ! ye might detain us long. 
But vice and misery now demand the song ; 
And turn our view from dwellings simply neat. 
To this infected Row, we term our Street. 

Here, in cabal, a disputatious crew 
Each evening meet ; the sot, the cheat, the shrew : 
Riots are nightly heard : — ^the curse, the cries 
Of beaten wife, perverse in her replies ; 
While shrieking children hold each threatening 

hand. 
And sometimes life, and sometimes food demand : 
Boys, in their flrst^-stoFn rags, to swear begin. 
And girls, who heed not dress, are skill'd in gin : 
Snarers and smugglers here their gains divide ; 
Ensnaring females here their victims hide ; 
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And here is one, the Sihyl of the Row, 
Who knows all secrets or affects to know. 
Seeking their fate, to her the simple run. 
To her the guilty, theirs awhile to shun ; 
Mistress of worthless arts^ depraved in will. 
Her care unblest and unrepaid her skill. 
Slave to the tribe, to whose commands she stoops, 
And poorer than the poorest maid she dupes. 

Between the road-way and the walls, offence 
Invades all eyes and strikes on every sense : 
There he, obscene, at every open door. 
Heaps from the hearth and sweepings from the floor. 
And day by day the mingled masses grow. 
As sinks are disembogued and kennels flow. 

There hungry dogs from hungry children steal ; 
There pigs and chickens quarrel for a meal ; 
There dropsied infants wail without redress. 
And all is want and wo and wretchedness : 
Yet should these boys, with bodies bronzed and bare, 
High-swoln and hard, outhve that laek of care — 
Forced on some farm, the unexerted strength. 
Though loth to action, is compelled at length. 
When warm'd by health, as serpents in the spring. 
Aside their slough of indolence they fling. 

Yet, ere they go, a greater evil comes — 
See ! crowded beds in those contiguous rooms ; 
Beds but ill parted, by a paltry screen 
Of paper'd lath or curtain dropt between ; 
Daughters and sons to yon compartments creep. 
And parents here beside their children sleep : 
Ye who have power, these thoughtless people part. 
Nor let the ear be first to taint the heart. 

Gome ! search within, nor sight nor smell regard ; 
The true physician walk»the foulest ward. 
See ! on the floor, what frousy patches rest ! 
What nauseous fragments on yon fractured chest ! 
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What downy dust beneath yon window-seat ! 
And round these posts that serve this bed for feet; 
This bed where all those tatter'd garments he. 
Worn by each sex, and now perforce thrown by I 

See ! as we gaze, an infant lifts its head. 
Left by neglect and burrowed in that bed ; 
The Mother-gossip has the love suppressed 
An in&nt's cry once waken'd in her breast ; 
And daily prattles, as her round she takes, 
(With strong resentment) of the want she makes. 

Whence all these woes ? — From want of virtuous 
will. 
Of honest sbame^ of time improving skiU ; 
From want of care f employ the vacant hour. 
And want of ev'ry kind but want of power. 

Here are no wheels for either wool or flax. 
But packs of cards — ^made up of sundry packs ; 
Here is no dock, nor will they turn the glass, 
And see how swift th' important moments pass ; 
Here are no books, but ballads on the waU^ 
Are some abusive, and indecent all; 
Pistols are here, unpaired ; with nets and hooks. 
Of eveiy kind, for rivers, ponds, and brooks ; 
An ample flask, that nightly rovers fill 
With recent poison from the Dutchman's still ; 
A box of tools, with wires of various size. 
Frocks, wigs, and hats, for night or day disguise. 
And bludgeons stout to gain or guard a prize. 

To every house belongs a space of ground. 
Of equal size, once fenced with paling round ; 
That paling now by slothful wafite destroyed, 
Dead gorse and stumps of elder fill the void ; 
Save in the centre-spot, whose walls of clay 
Hide sots and striplings at their drink or play ; 
Within, a board, beneath a tiled retreat, 
Alhirea the bubble and maintains the cheat; 
o 
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Where heavy ale in spots like varnish shows, 

"Where chalky tallies yet remain in rows ; 

Black pipes and hroken jugs the seats defile. 

The walls and windows, rhymes and reck'nings vile ; 

Prints of the meanest kind disgrace the door. 

And cards, in curses torn, lie fragments on the floor. 

Here his poor hird th' inhuman Cocker hrings. 
Arms his hard heel and chps his golden wings ; 
With spicy food th' impatient spirit feeds, 
And shouts and curses as the hattle hleeds. 
Struck through the hrain, deprived of hoth his eyes. 
The vanquished hird must comhat till he dies ; 
Must faintly peck at his victorious foe. 
And reel and stagger at each feehle hlow : 
When fallen, the savage grasps his dahhled plumes. 
His hlood-stain'd arms, for other deaths assumes ; 
And damns the craven*fowl, that lost his stake. 
And only hied and perish'd for his sake. 

Such are our Peasants, those to whom we peld 
Praise with relief, the fathers of the field ; 
And these who take from our reluctant hands. 
What Bum advises or the Bench commands. 

Our Farmers round, well pleased with consbmt gain. 
Like other farmers, flourish and complain. — 
These are our groups ; our Portraits next appear. 
And close our Exhibition for the year. 



With evil omen we that year begin : 
A Child of Shame, — stem Justice adds, of Sin, 
Is first recorded ; — I would hide the deed. 
But vain the wish ; I sigh and I proceed : 
And could I well th* instructive truth convey, 
'T would warn the giddy and awake the gay. 

Of all the nymphs who gave our village grace, 
The Miller's daughter had the fairest face : 
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Prbud was the Miller ; money was his pride ; 
He rode to market^ as our fanners ride. 
And 't was his boast, inspired by spirits, there. 
His faYOurite Lucy should be rich as fair ; 
But she must meek and still obedient prove. 
And not presume, without his leave, to love. 

A youthful Sailor heard him; — " Ha!" quoth he, 
" This Miller *s maiden is a prize for me ; 
Her charms I love, his riches I desire. 
And all his threats but fan the kindling fire ; 
My ebbing purse no more the foe shall fill, 
But Love's kind act and Lucy at the mill." 

Thus thought the youth, and soon the chase began, 
Stretch'd all his sail, nor thought of pause or plan : 
His trusty staff in his bold hand he took. 
Like him and like his Arigate, heart of oak ; 
Fresh were his features, his attire was new ; 
Clean was his linen, and his jacket blue : 
Of finest jean, his trowsers, tight and trim, 
Brush'd the large buckle at the silver rim. 

He soon arrived, he traced the village-green, 
There saw the maid, and was with pleasure seen ; 
Then talk'd of love, till Lucy's yielding heart 
Confess'd 'twas painful, though 'twas right to part. 

" For ah ! my father has a haughty soul ; 
Whom best he loves, he loves but to control ; 
Me to some churl in bargain he'll consign. 
And make some tyrant of the parish mine : 
Cold is his heart, and he with looks severe 
Has often forced but never shed the tear ; 
Save, when my mother died, some drops express'd 
A kind of sorrow for a wife at rest : — 
To me a master's stem regard is shown, 
I'm like his steed, prized highly as his own ; 
Stroked but corrected, threaten'd when supplied. 
His slave and boast, his victim and his pride." 
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" Cheer up, my lass ! I'll to thy father go. 
The Miller cannot be the Sailor's foe ; 
Both live by Heaven's free gale, that plays aloud 
In the stretch'd canvass and the piping shroud ; 
The rush of winds, the flapping sails above. 
And rattling planks within, are sounds toe love ; 
Calms are our dread ; when tempests plough the de< 
We take a reef, and to the rocking sleep." 

" Ha !" quoth the Miller, moved at speech so rasl 
Art thou like me ? then where thy notes and cash ? 
Away to Wapping, and a wife command. 
With all thy wealth, a guinea, in thine hand ; 
There with thy messmates quaff the muddy cheer, 
And leave my Lucy for thy betters here." 

" Revenge ! revenge !" the angry lover cried. 
Then sought the nymph, and " Be thou now my brid« 
Bride had she been, but they no priest could move 
To bind in law, the couple bound by love. 

What sought these lovers then by day, by night ? 
But stolen moments of disturb'd delight ; 
Soft trembling tumults, terrors dearly prized. 
Transports that pain'd, and joys that agonised ; 
Till the fond damsel, pleased with lad so trim. 
Awed by her parent, and enticed by him. 
Her lovely form from savage power to save. 
Gave — not her hand — ^but all she could she gave. 

Then came the day of shame, the grievous night. 
The varying look, the wandering appetite; 
The joy assumed, while sorrow dimm'd the eyes. 
The forced sad smiles that followed sudden sighs ; 
And every art, long used, but used in vain. 
To hide thy progress. Nature, and thy pain. 

Too eager caution shows some danger's near, 
The bully's bluster proves the coward's fear ; 
His sober step the drunkard vainly tries. 
And nymphs expose the failings they disguise. 
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First, whispering gossips were in parties seen 
Then louder Scandal walk'd the Tillage-green ; 
Next babbling Folly told the growing ill. 
And busy Malice dropp'd it at the mill. 

" Gro ! to thy curse and mine/' the Father said, 
Strife and confusion stalk around thy bed; 
Want and a wailing brat thy portion be. 
Plague to thy fondness, as thy fault to me ; — 

Where skulks the villain ?" 

— " On the ocean wide 
My William seeks a portion for his bride. — " 

" Vain be his search ! but, till the traitor come. 
The hi^jler's cottage be thy future home ; 
There with his ancient shrew and care abide, 
And hide thy head, — ^thy shame thou canst not hide." 

Day after day was pass'd in pains and grief; 
Week followed week, — and still was no relief : 
Her boy was bom — ^no lads nor lasses came 
To grace the rite or give the child a name ; 
Nor grave conceited nurse, of office proud. 
Bore the young Christian roaring through the crowd : 
In a small chamber was my office done. 
Where blinks through paper'd panes the setting 

sun; 
Where noisy sparrows, perch'd on penthouse near. 
Chirp tuneless joy, and mock the frequent tear ; 
Bats on their webby wings in darkness move. 
And feebly shriek their melancholy love. 

No Sailor came ; the months in terror fled ! 
Then news arrived — ^he fought, and he was dbad ! 

At the lone cottage Lucy lives, and still 
Walks for her weekly pittance to the mill ; 
A mean seragUo there her father keeps. 
Whose mirth insults her, as she stands and weeps ; 
And sees the plenty, while compell'd to stay. 
Her father's phde, become his harlot's prey. 
G 3 
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Throughout the lanes she glides, at evening's 
close, 
And softly lulls her infant to repose ; 
Then sits and gazes, hut with viewless look. 
As gilds the moon the rippUng of the brook ; 
And sings her vespers, but in voice so low. 
She hears their murmurs as the waters flow : 
And she too murmurs, and begins to find 
The solemn wanderings of a wounded mind : 
Visions of terror, views of woe succeed. 
The mind's impatience, to the body's need ; 
By turns to that, by turns to this a prey. 
She knows what reason yields, and dreads what mad- 
ness may. 

Next, with their boy, a decent couple came. 
And caird him Robert, 't was his father's name ; 
Three girls' preceded, all by time endear'd. 
And future births were neither hoped nor feared : 
Blest in each other, but to no excess. 
Health, quiet, comfort, form'd their happiness ; 
Love all made up of torture and deUght, 
Was but mere madness in this couple's sight : 
Susan could think, though not without a sigh. 
If she were gone, who should her place supply; 
And Robert, half in earnest, half in jest. 
Talk of her spouse when he should be at rest : 
Yet strange would either think it to be told. 
Their love was coohng or their hearts were cold. 
Few were their acres, — but, vnth these content^ 
They were, each pay-day, ready with their rent : 
And few their wishes — what their farm denied. 
The neighbouring town, at trifling cost, supplied. 
If at the draper's window Susan cast 
A longing look, as with her goods she pass'd. 
And, vfith the produce of the wheel and chum. 
Bought her a Sunday-robe on her return; 
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True to her maxiin, she would take no rest, 
Tfll care repaid that portion to the chest : 
Or if, when loitering at the Whitsun-fair, 
Her Rohert spent some idle shillings there ; 
Up at the bam, before the break of day. 
He made his labour for th' indulgence pay : 
Thus both — ^that waste itself might work in vain — 
Wrought double tides, and all was well again. 

Yet, though so prudent, there were times of joy, 
(The day they wed, the christening of the boy,) 
When to the wealthier fiEffmers there was shown 
Welcome unfeign'd, and plenty Uke their own ; 
For Susan served the great, and had some pride 
Among our topmost people to preside : 
Yet in that plenty, in that welcome free, 
There was the guiding nice frugaUty, 
That, in the festal as the frugal day. 
Has, in a different mode, a sovereign sway ; 
As tides the same attractive influence know. 
In the least ebb and in their proudest flow ; 
The wise frugality, that does not give 
A life to saving, but that saves to live ; 
Sparing, not pinching, mindful though not mean. 
O'er all presiding, yet in nothing seen. 

Recorded next a babe of love I trace ! 
Of many loves, the mother's jfresh disgrace. — 

" Again, thou harlot ! could not all thy pain. 
An my reproof thy wanton thoughts restrain V* 

" Alas ! your reverence, wanton thoughts I grant. 
Were once my motive, now the thoughts of want ; 
Women, like me, as ducks in a decoy. 
Swim down a stream, and seem to swim in joy : 
Your sex pursue us, and our own disdain ; 
Return is dreadful, and escape is vain. 
Would men forsake us, and would women strive 
To help the fall'n, their virtue might revive.'' 
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For right of churching soon she made her way. 
In dread of scandal, should she miss the day : — 
Two matrons came I with them she humbly knelt. 
Their action copied and their comforts felt. 
From that great pain and peril to be free. 
Though still in peril of that pain to be ; 
Alas ! what numbers, like this amorous dame. 
Are quick to censure, but are dead to shame ! 

Twin-infants then appear; a girl, a boy, 
Th* o'erflowing cup of Gerard Ablett's joy : 
One had I named in every year that pass'd 
Since Gerard wed ! and twins behold at last ! 
Well pleased, the bridegroom smiled to hear — **A 

vine 
Fruitful and spncading round the walls be thine. 
And branch-like be thine offspring !" — Gerard then 
Look'd joyful love, and softly said, " Amen/* 
Now of that vine he'd have no more increase. 
Those playful branches now disturb his peace : 
Them he beholds around his tables spread. 
But finds the more the branch, the less the bread ; 
And while they run his humble walls about. 
They keep the sunshine of good humour out. 

Cease, man, to grieve ! thy master's lot survey. 
Whom wife and children, thou and thine obey ; 
A farmer proud, beyond a farmer's pride. 
Of all around the envy or the guide ; 
Who trots to market on a steed so fine. 
That when I meet him, I'm ashamed of mine ; 
Whose board is high up-heap'd with generous fare. 
Which five stout sons and three tall daughters share. 
Cease, man, to grieve, and listen to his care. 
A few years fled, and all thy boys shall be 
Lords of a cot, and labourers like thee : 
Thy girls unportion'd neighb'ring youths shall lead 
Brides from my church, and thenceforth thou art freed : 
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But then thy master shall of cares complain. 
Care after care, a long connected train ; 
His sons for farms shall ask a large supply. 
For farmers' sons each gentle miss shall sigh ; 
Thy mistress, reasoning well of life's decay, 
Shall ask a chaise, and hardly hrook delay ; 
The smart young comet who, with so much grace, 
Rode in the ranks and hetted at the race. 
While the vex'd parent rails at deed so rash, 
Shall d — ^n his luck, and stretch his hand for cash. 
Sad trouhles, Gerard ! now pertain to thee. 
When thy rich master seems from trouhle free ; 
But 'tis one fate at different times assign'd. 
And thou shalt lose the cares that he must find. 

" Ah I" quoth our village Grocer, rich and old, 
" Would I might one such cause for care hehold !" 
To whom his Friend, " Mine greater bliss would he. 
Would Heav'n take those my spouse assigns to me.*' 

Aged were both, that Dawkins, Ditchem this. 
Who much of marriage thought, and much amiss ; 
Both would delay, the one, till — riches gain'd, 
The son he wish'd might be to honour train'd ; 
His Friend — ^lest fierce intruding heirs should come. 
To waste his hoard and vex his quiet home. 

Dawkins, a dealer once, on burthen'd back 
Bore his whole substance in a pedlar's pack ; 
To dames discreet, the duties yet unpaid. 
His stores of lace and hyson he convey'd : 
When thus enrich' d, he chose at home to stop 
And fleece his neighbours in a new-built shop ; 
Then woo'd a spinster blithe, and hoped, when wed. 
For love's fair favours and a fruitful bed. 

. Not so his Friend ; — on widow fair and staid 
H<i fix'd his eye, but he was much afraid ; 
Tefc woo'd; while she his hair of silver hue 
Demurely noticed, and her eye withdrew : 
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Doubtful he paused — " Ah ! were I sure," he cried, 
" No craving children would my gains divide ; 
Fair as she is, I would my widow take. 
And live more largely for my partner's sake." 

With such their views some thoughtful years the*/ 
passed. 
And hoping, dreading, they were bound at last. 
And what their fate ? Observe them as they go. 
Comparing fear with fear and wo with wo. 
" Humphrey !" said Dawkins, " envy in my breast 
Sickens to see thee in thy children blest ; 
They are thy joys, while I go grieving home 
To a sad spouse, and our eternal gloom : 
We look despondency ; no infant near. 
To bless the eye or win the parent's ear ; 
Our sudden heats and quarrels to allay. 
And soothe the petty sufferings of the day : 
Alike our want, yet both the want reprove ; 
Where are, I cry, these pledges of our love ? 
When she, like Jacob's wife, makes fierce reply. 
Yet fond — Oh ! give me children, or I die : 
And I return — still childless doom'd to hve. 
Like the vex'd patriarch — Are they mine to give ? 
Ah ! much I envy thee thy boys, who ride 
On poplar branch, and canter at thy side ; 
And girls, whose cheeks thy chin's fierce fondness know, 
' And with fresh beauty at the contact glow." 

" Oh ! simple firiend," said Ditchem, " would'st thou 
gain 
A father's pleasure by a husband's pain? 
Alas ! what pleasure — ^when some vig'rous boy 
Should swell thy pride, some rosy girl thy joy ; 
Is it to doubt who grafted this sweet flower. 
Or whence arose that spirit and that power ? 

" Four years I've wed ; not one has pass'd in vain ; 
Behold the fifth ! behold a babe again ! 
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My wife's gay friends th' unwelcome imp admire. 

And fill the room with gratuladon dire : 

While I in silence sate> revolving all 

That influence ancient men, or that h^all ; 

A gay pert guest — Heav'n knows his business — came ; 

A glorious hoy," he cried, " and what the name? 

Angiy I growl'd, — My spirit cease to tease. 

Name it yourselves, — Gain, Judas, if you please ; 

His father's give him, — should you that explore. 

The devil's or yours : — I said, and sought the door 

My tender partner not a word or sigh 

Gives to my wrath, nor to my speech reply ; 

But takes her comfwts, triumphs in my pain. 

And looks undaunted for a birth again." 

Heirs thus denied afflict the pining heart. 
And thus afforded, jealous pangs impart ; 
Let, therefore, none avoid, and none demand 
Tliese arrows number'd for the giant's hand. 

Then with their infants three, the parents came. 
And each assign'd — 'twas all they had — a name ; 
Names of no mark or price ; of them not one 
Shall court our view on the sepulchral stone. 
Or stop the clerk, th' engraven scrolls to spell. 
Or keep the sexton from the sermon bell. 

An orphan-girl succeeds : ere she was bom 
Her father died, her mother on that mom : 
The pious mistress of the school sustains 
Her parents' part, nor their affection feigns. 
But pitying feels : with 4ue respect and joy, 
I trace the matron at her loved employ ; 
What time the striplings, wearied e'en with play. 
Part at the closing of the summer's day. 
And each by different path retums the well-known 

way — 
Then I beheld her at her cottage-door. 
Frugal of light ;— her Bible laid before. 



\ 
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When on her double duty she proceeds. 
Of time as frugal — ^knitting as she reads : 
Her idle neighbours, who approach to tell 
' Some trifling tale, her serious looks compel 
To hear reluctant, — ^while the lads who pass. 
In pure respect, walk silent on the grass : 
Then sinks to day, but not to rest she goes. 
Till solemn prayers the daily duties close. 

But I digress, and lo ; an infant train 
Appear, and call me to my task again. 

" Why Lonicera wilt thou name thy child?" 
I asked the Gardener's wife, in accents mild : 
" We have a right," replied the sturdy dame ; — 
And Lonicera was the infant's name. 
If next a son shall yield our Grardener joy. 
Then Hyacinthus shall be that fair boy ; 
And if a girl, they will at length agree. 
That Belladonna that fair maid shall be. 

High sounding words our worthy gardener gets. 
And at his club to wondering swains repeats ; 
He then of Rhus and Rhododendron speaks. 
And Allium calls his onions and his leeks ; 
Nor weeds are now, for whence arose the weed. 
Scarce plants, fair herbs, and curious flowers proceei 
Where Cuckoo-pints and Dandelions sprung, 
(Gross names had they our plainer sires among,) 
There Arums, there Leontodons we view. 
And Artemisia grows, where Wormwood grew. 
But though no weed exists his garden round. 
From Rumex strong our Gardener frees his ground. 
Takes soft Senecio from the yielding land. 
And grasps the arm'd Urtica in his hand. 

Not Darwin's self had more delight to sing 
Of floral courtship, in th' awakened Spring, 
Then Peter Pratt, who simpering loves to tell 
How rise ths Stamens, as the Pistils swell ; 
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How bend and curl the moist-top to the spouse. 
And give and take the vegetable vows ; 
How those esteem'd of old but tips and chives. 
Are tender husbands and obedient wives ; 
Who live and love within the sacred bower, — 
That bridal bed, the vulgar term a flower. 

Here Peter proudly, to some humble friend, 
A wondrous secret, in his science, lend : — 
"Would you advance the nuptial hour, and bring 
The firuit of Autumn with the flowers of Spring ; 
View that light frame where Cucumis lies spread. 
And trace the husbands in their golden bed. 
Three powder'd Anthers ; — ^then no more delay 
But to the Stigma's tip their dust convey ; 
Then by thyself, from prying glance secure. 
Twirl the fall tip and make your purpose sure ; 
A long-abiding race the deed shall pay. 
Nor one unblest abortion pine away." 

T' admire their feiend's discourse our swains agree. 
And call it science and philosophy. 

T is good, *t is pleasant, through the advancing 
year. 
To see unnumber'd growing forms appear ; 
What leafy-life from Earth's broad bosom rise ! 
What insect-myriads seek the summer skies ! 
What scaly tribes in every streamlet move ; 
What plumy people sing in every grove ! 
All with the year awaked to life, delight, and love. 
Then names are good ; for how, without their aid. 
Is knowledge, gain'd by man, to man convey'd ? 
But from that source shall all our pleasures flow ? 
Shall all our knowledge be those names to know ? 
Then he, with memory blest, shall bear away 
The palm from Grew, and Middleton, and Ray : 
No ! let us rather seek* in grove and field. 
What food for wonder, what for use they yield 5 

H 



\ 
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Some just remark from Nature's people brin|;. 
And some new somrce of homage for her King. 

Pride lives with all ; strange names our rustics give 
To helpless infants, that their own may live ; 
Pleased to be known, they'll some attention claim. 
And find some by-way to the house of fiEune. 

The straightest furrow lifts the ploughman's art. 
The hat he gain'd has warmth for head and heart ; 
The bowl that beats the greater number down 
Of tottering nine-pins, gives to fame the clown 
Or, foil'd in these, he opes his ample jaws. 
And let a frog leap down, to gain applause ; 
Or grins for hours, or tipples for a week. 
Or challenges a well-pinch'd pig to squeak : 
Some idle deed, some child's preposterous name. 
Shall make him known, and give his folly fame. 
To name an infant meet our village sires. 
Assembled all as such event requires ; 
Frequent and full, the rural sages sate. 
And speakers many urged the long debate, — 
Some harden'd knaves, who roved the country round. 
Had left a babe within the parish-bound. — 
First, of the feet they questioned— " Was it true ?" 
The child was brought—" What then remain'd to do V* 
" Was 't dead or Uving ?" This was fairly proved, — 
'T was pinch'd, it roar'd, and every doubt removed, — 
Then by what name th' unwelcome guest to call 
Was long a question, and it posed them all ; 
For he who lent it to a babe unknown. 
Censorious men might take it for his own : 
They look'd about, they gravely spoke to all. 
And not one Richard answered to the call. 
Next they enquired the day, when, passing by, 
Th' unlucky peasant heard the stranger's ay : 
This known, — ^how food and raiment they might giye. 
Was next debated — ^for the rogue would live ', 
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At last^ with all their words and work content. 

Back to their homes the pmdent vestry went. 

And Richard Monday to the workhouse sent. 
There was he pinch'd and pitied, thump'd and 
fed. 

And duly took his heatings and his hread ; 

Patient in all control, in all ahuse. 

He found contempt and kicking have their use : 

Sad, silent, supple 5 hending to the blow, 

A slave of slaves, the lowest of the low; 

His pliant soul gave way to all things base. 

He knew n6 shame, he dreaded no disgrace. 

It seem'd, so well his passions he suppressed. 

No feeling stirr'd his ever-torpid breast ; 

Him might the meanest pauper bruise and cheat, 

He was a footstool for the beggar's feet ; 

His were the legs that ran at all commands; 

They used on all occasions Richard's hands : 

His very soul was not his own ; he stde 

As others ordered, and without a dole ; 

In all disputes, on either part he Ued, 

And freely pledged his oath on either side ; 

In all rebellions Richard join'd the rest. 

In all detections Richard first confess'd : 

Tet, though disgraced, he watched his time so well. 

He rose in favour, when in fame he fell ; 

Base was his usage, vile his whole employ. 

And all despised and fed the pliant boy. 

At length, " 'T is time he should abroad be sent," 

Was whispered near him, — and abroad he went ; 

One mom they call'd him, Richard answer'd not ; 

They deem'd him hanging, and in time forgot, — 

Yet miss'd him long, as each, throughout the clan. 

Found he " had better spared a better man." 

Now Richard's talents for the world were fit. 
He'd no small cunning, and had some small wit ; 
H 2 
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Had that calm look which seem'd to all assent. 
And that complacent speech which nothing meant : 
He'd hut one care, and that he strove to hide. 
How best for Richard Monday to provide. 
Steel, through opposing plates, the magnet draws. 
And steely atoms culls from dust and straws ; 
And thus our hero, to his interest true. 
Gold through all bars and from each trifle drew ; 
But still more surely round the world to go. 
This fortune's child had neither friend nor foe. 

Long lost to us, at last our man we trace, — 
*' Sir Richard Monday died at Monday-place :" 
His lady's worth, his daughter's we peruse. 
And find his grandsons all as rich as Jews : 
He gave reforming charities a sum. 
And bought the blessings of the blind and dumb ; 
Bequeathed to missions money from the stocks. 
And Bibles issued from his private box ; 
But to his native place severely just. 
He left a pittance bound in rigid trust ; 
Two paltry pounds, on every quarter's-day, 
(At church produced) for forty loaves should pay ; 
A stinted gifr, that to the parish shows 
He kept in mind their bounty and their blows ! 

To farmers three, the year has given a son. 
Finch on the Moor, and French, and Middleton, 
Twice in this year a female Giles I see, 
A Spalding once, and once a Bamaby : 
A humble man is he, and, when they meet. 
Our farmers find him on a distant seat; 
There for their wit he serves a constant theme, — 
" They praise his dairy, they extol his team. 
They ask the price of each unrivall'd steed. 
And whence his sheep, that admirable breed ? 
His thriving arts they beg he would explain. 
And where he puts the money he must gain. 
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They have their daughters, but they fear their friend 
Would tfaiiik his sons too much would condescend ; — 
They have their sons who would their fortunes try. 
But fear his daughters will their suit deny." 
So runs the joke, while James, with sigh profound. 
And face of care, looks moveless on the ground ; 
His cares, his sighs, proroke the insult more, 
And point the jest — for Bamaby is poor. 

Last in my list, five untaught lads appear ; 
Their faiihet dead, compassion sent them here, — 
For still that rustic infidel denied 
To haye their names with solemn rite applied : 
His, a lone house, by Deadman's Dyke- way stood ; 
And his a nightly haunt, in Lonely-wood : 
Each village inn has heard the ruffian boast. 
That he believed " in neither God nor ghost ; 
That, when the sod upon the sinner press'd. 
He, like the saint, had everlasting rest ; 
That never priest believed his doctrines true. 
But would, for profit, own himself a Jew, 
Or worship wood and stone, as honest heathen do ; 
That fools alone on future worlds rely. 
And all who die for faith, deserve to die." 
These maxims, — part th' Attorney's Clerk pro- 
fess'd. 
His own transcendent genius found the rest. 
Our pious matrons heard, and, much amazed. 
Gazed on the man, and trembled as they gazed ; 
And now his face explored, and now his feet, 
Man's dreaded foe, in this bad man, to meet : 
But him our drunkards as their champion raised, 
Their bishop call'd, and as their hero praised ; 
Though most, when sober, and the rest, when sick. 
Had Uttle question whence his.bishoprick. 

But he, triumphant spirit ! all things dared. 
He poach'd the wood, and on the warren snared ; 
H 3 
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'T was his, at cards, each novice to trepan. 
And call the want of rogues " the rights of man ;' 
Wild as the winds, he let his offispring rove. 
And deem'd the marriage-bond the bane of love. 

What age and sickness, for a man so bold. 
Had done, we know not ;— none beheld him old : 
By night, as business urged, he sought the yroiA, — 
The ditch was deep, — ^the rain had caused a flood,— 
The foot-bridge ffdlM, — ^he plunged beneath the dec 
And slept, if truth were his, th' eternal sleep. 

These have we named; on life's rough sea they s 
With many a prosperous, many an adverse gale ! 
Where passion soon, like powerful winds, will rage. 
And prudence, wearied, with their strength engage : 
Then each, in aid, shall some companion ask. 
For help or comfort in the tedious task ; 
And what that help — ^what joys from union flow. 
What good or ill, we next prepare to show ; 
And row, meantime, our weary bark ashore. 
As Spenser his — ^but not with Spenser's oar. 
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PART II. 

MARRIAGES. 



nrevioiu Consideration necessary : yet not too long Delay— Impm- 
dent Marriage of old Kirk and his Servant— Ck)mpari8on be- 
tween an ancient and youthful Partner to a young Man— Pru- 
dence of Donald the Gardener— Parish Wedding— the compelled 
Bridegroom : Day of Marriage, how spent— Relation of the Ac- 
complishments of Phoebe Dawson, a rustic Beauty : her Lover : 
his Ck>urt8hip: their Marriage— Misery of Precipitation— The 
wealthy Couple: Reluctance in the Husband ; why ?— Unusually 
fair Signatures in the Register : the Common Kind— Seduction. 
of Lucy Collins by Footman Daniel : her rustic Lover : her Re- 
turn to him— An ancient Couple : Comparisons on the occasion 
—More pleasant view of Village Matrimony: Farmers celebra- 
ting the Day of Marriage : their Wives— Reuben and Rachel, a 
happy Pair: an Example of prudent Delay— Reflections on their 
State who were not so prudent, and its improvement towards the 
Termination of Life : an old Man so circumstanced— Attempt 
to seduce a Village Beauty : Persuasion and Reply : the Event. 



Disposed to wed, e'en while you hasten, stay ; 
There's great advantage in a small delay : — 
Thus Ovid sang, and much the wise approve 
This prudent maxim of the priest of Love ; 
K poor, delay for future want prepares. 
And eases humhle life of half its cares ; 
If rich, delay shall brace the thoughtful mind, 
T* endure the ills that e'en the happiest find : 
Delay shall knowledge yield on either part, 
And show the value of the vanquished heart ; 
The humours, passions, merits, failings prove. 
And gently raise the veil that's worn by Love ; 
Love, that impatient guide ! — ^too proud to think 
Of vulgar wants, of clothing, meat and drink. 
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Urges our amorous swains their joys to seize. 

And then, at rags and hunger frightened, flees : — 

Yet not too long in cold debate remain; 

Till age refrain not — ^but if old, re&ain. 

By no such rule would Gaffer Kirk be tried ; 

First in the year he led a blooming bride. 

And stood a withered elder at her side. 

Oh ! Nathan ! Nathan ! at thy years trepann'd. 

To take a wanton harlot by the hand ! 

Thou, who wert used so tartly to express 

Thy sense of matrimonial happiness. 

Till every youth, whose bans at church were read. 

Strove not to meet, or meeting, hung his head ; 

And every lass forebore at thee to look, 

A sly old fish, too cunning for the hook : 

And now at sixty, that pert dame to see. 

Of all thy savings mistress, and of thee; 

Now will the lads, remem'bring insults past. 

Cry, "What, the wise one in the trap at last P' 
Fie I Nathan ! fie ! to let an artful jade 

The close recesses of thine heart invade ; 
What grievous pangs ! what suffering she'll im- 
part! 
And fill with anguish that rebellious heart; 
For thou wilt strive incessantly in vain. 
By threatening speech thy freedom to regain ; 
But she for conquest married, nor will prove 
A dupe to thee, thine anger or thy love ; 
Clamorous her tongue will be : — of either sex. 
She'll gather friends around thee and perplex 
Thy doubtful soul ; — ^thy money she will waste. 
In the vain ramblings of a vulgar taste ; 
And will be happy to exert her power. 
In every eye, in thine, at every hour. 

Then wilt thou bluster—" No ! 1 will not rest. 
And see consumed each shilling of my chest :" 
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Thou wilt be yaliant, — " When thy cousins call, 

I wiU abuse and shut my door on all :" 

Thou wilt be cruel !-— " What the law allows, 

That be thy portion, my ungrateful spouse ! 

Nor other shillings shalt thou then receive, 

And when I die — ^What ! may I this believe ? 

Are these true tender tears ? and does my Kitty grieve ? 

Ah ! crafty vixen, thine old man has fears ; 

But weep no more ! I'm melted by thy tears ; 

Spare but my money ; thou shalt rule me still, 

^d see thy cousins — ^there ! I bum the will." 

Thus, with example sad, our year began, 
A wanton vixen and a weary man ; 
" But had this tale in other guise been told," 
Toung let the lover be, the lady old. 
And that disparity of years shall prove 
No bane of peace, although some bar to love : 
'Tis not the worst, our nuptial ties among. 
That joins the ancient bride and bridegroom young ; — 
Toung wives, like changing winds, their power dis- 
play. 
By shifting points and varying day by day ; 
Now zephyrs mild, now whirlwinds in their force. 
They sometimes speed, but often thwart our course ; 
And much experienced should that pilot be. 
Who sails with them on life's tempestuous sea. 
But like a trade-wind is the ancient dame. 
Mild to your wish and every day the same ; 
Steady as time, no sudden squalls you fear. 
But set full sail and with assurance steer ; 
Till every danger in your way be past. 
And then she gently, mildly breathes her last ; 
Rich you arrive, in port awhile remain. 
And for a second venture sail again. 

For this, blithe Donald southward made his way 
And lefk the lasses on the banks of Tay ; 
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Him to a neighbouring garden fortune sent. 
Whom we beheld, aspiringly content : 
Patient and mild he sought the dame to please. 
Who ruled the kitchen and who bore the keys. 
Fair Lucy first, the laundry's grace and pride. 
With smiles and gracious looks, her fortune tried ; 
But all in vain she praised his *' pawky eyne" 
Where never fondness was for Lucy seen : 
Him the mild Susan, boast of dairies, loved. 
And found him civil, cautious and unmoved : 
From many a fragrant simple, Catherine's skill 
Drew oil and essence from the boiling still ; 
But not her warmth, nor all her winning ways 
From his cool phlegm could Donald's spirit raise : 
Of beauty heedless, with the merry mute. 
To Mistress Dobson he preferred his suit ; 
There proved his service, there address'd his vows. 
And saw her mistress, — friend, — protectress, — Spouse ; 
A butler now, he thanks his powerful bride. 
And, like her keys, keeps constant at her side. 

Next at our altar stood a luckless pair. 
Brought by strong passions and a warrant there ; 
By long rent cloak, hung loosely, strove the bride. 
From every eye, what all perceived, to hide. 
While the boy-bridegroom, shuffling in his pace^ 
Now hid awhile and then exposed his face ; 
As shame alternately with anger strove. 
The brain confused with muddy ale to move 
In haste and stammering he performed his part. 
And look'd the rage that rankled in his heart ; 
(So will each lover inly curse his fate. 
Too soon made happy and made wise too late :) 
I saw his features take a savage gloom. 
And deeply threaten for the days to come. 
Low spake the lass, and lisp'd and minced the whilcy 
Look'd on the lad, and faintly tried to smile ; 
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With soften'd speech and humbled tone she strove 
To stir the embers of departed love : 
While he^ a tyrant, frowning walk'd before. 
Felt the poor purse, and sought the pubHc door. 
She sadly following in submission went. 
And saw the final shilling foully spent ; 
Then to her father's hut the pair withdrew. 
And bade to love and comfort long adieu ! 

Ah .' fly temptation, youth, refrain ! refrain ! 

I preach for ever ; but I preach in vain ! 
Two summers since I saw at Lammas Fair, 
The sweetest flower that ever blossom'd there 
When PhoEibe Dawson gaily crossed the Green 
In haste to see and happy to be seen : 
Her air, her manners, all who saw admired ; 
Courteous though coy, and gentle though retired ; 
The joy of youth and health her eyes displayed. 
And ease of heart her every look convey'd ; 
A native skill her simple robes expressed. 
As with untutor'd elegance she dress'd ; 
The lads around admired so fair a sight. 
And Phoebe felt, and felt she gave, delight. 
Admirers soon of every age she gain'd. 
Her beauty won them and her worth retained ; 
Envy itself could no contempt display. 
They wish'd her well, whom yet they wish'd away. 
Correct in tI\ought, she judged a servant's place 
Preserved a rustic beauty from disgrace ; 
But yet on Sunday-eve, in freedom's hour. 
With secret joy she felt that beauty's power. 
When some proud bliss upon the heart would steal. 
That, poor or rich, a beauty still must feel. — 

At length the youth ordain'd to move her breast. 
Before the swains with bolder spirit press'd ; 
With looks less timid made his passion known. 
And pleased by manners most unlike her own ; 
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Loud though in love, and confident though young ; 
Fierce in his air, and voluhle of tongue ; 
By trade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade. 
He served the 'Squire, and hrush'd the coat he mad 
Yet now, would Phoehe her consent afford. 
Her slave alone, again he'd mount the hoard ; 
With her should years of growing love he spent, 
And growing wealth : — she sigh'd and look'd consen 

Now, through the lane, up hill, and 'cross the grec 
(Seen by but few, and blushing to be seen — 
Dejected, thoughtful, anxious, and afraid,) 
Led by the lover, walked the silent maid. 
Slow through the meadows roved they, many a mile 
Toy'd by each bank, and trifled at each stile; 
Where, as he painted every bUssful view. 
And highly coloured what he strongly drew. 
The pensive damsel, prone to tender fears, 
Dimm'd the false prospect with prophetic tears. — 
Thus pass'd th' allotted hours, tUl Ihigering late. 
The lover loiter'd at the master's gate ; 
There he pronounced adieu 1 and yet would stay. 
Till chidden — soothed — entreated — forced away ; 
He would of coldness, though indulged, complain. 
And oft retire, and oft return again ; 
When, if his teasing vex'd her gentle mind. 
The grief assumed, compell'd her to be kind ! 
For he would proof of plighted kindness crave. 
That she resented first and then forgave. 
And to his grief and penance pelded more 
Than his presumption had required before. — 

Ah ! fly temptation, youth ; refrain ! refrain ! 

Each yielding maid and each presuming swain ! 
Lo ! now with red rent cloak and bonnet black. 
And torn green gown loose hanging at her back. 
One who an infant in her arms sustains. 
And seems in patience striving with her pains ; 
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Pinch'd are her looks, as one who pines for hread. 

Whose cares are growing and whose hopes are fled ; 

Pale her parch'd lips, her heavy eyes sunk low. 

And tears unnoticed from their channels flow ; 

Serene her manner, till some sudden pain 

Frets the meek soul, and then she's (»dm again; — 

Her hroken pitcher to the pool she takes. 

And every step with cautious terror makes ; 

¥ox not alone that infant in her arms. 

But nearer cause, her anxious soul alarms. 

With water hurthen'd, then she picks her way. 

Slowly and cautious, in the clinging clay ; 

Till, in mid-green, she trusts a place unsound. 

And deeply plunges in th' adhesive ground ; 

Thence, hut with pain, her slender foot she takes. 

While hope the mind as strength the frame forsakes : 

For when so fiill the cup of sorrow grows. 

Add hut a drop, it instantly overflows. 

And now her path hut not her peace she gains. 

Safe from her task, hut shivering with her pains ; 

Her home she reaches, open leaves the door. 

And placing first her infant on the floor. 

She bares her bosom to the wind, and sits. 

And sobbing struggles with the nsing fits; 

In vain, they come, she feels the inflating grief. 

That shuts the swelling bosom from relief; 

That speaks in feeble cries a soul distressed, 

Or the sad laugh that cannot be repress'd. 

The neighbour-matron leaves her wheel and flies 

With all the aid her poverty supplies ; 

Unfee'd, the calls of Nature she obeys. 

Not led by profit, not allured by praise ; 

And waithig long, till these contentions cease. 

She speaks of comfort, and departs in peace. 

Friend of distress ! the mourner feels thy aid. 
She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid. 
I 
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But who this child of weaknessy want, and care ? 
'Tis PJutbe Dawson, pride of Lammas Fair : 
Who took her lover for his sparkling eyes. 
Expressions warm, and loye-inspiring lies : 
Compassion first assail'd her gentle heart. 
For all his suffering, all his bosom's smart : 
^' And then his prayers ! they would a savage move. 
And win the coldest of the sex to love :" — 
But ah ! too soon his looks success declared. 
Too late her loss the marriage-rite repair'd ; 
The faithless flatterer then his vows forgot, 
A captious tyrant or a noisy sot : 
If present, railing, till he saw her pain'd ; 
If absent, spending what their labours gain'd ; 
Till that fair form in want and sickness pined. 
And hope and comfort fled that gentle mind. 

Then fly temptation, youth ; resist, refrain ! 

Nor let me preach for ever and in vain! 
Next came a well-dress'd pair, who left their coach^ 
And made, in long procession, slow approach : 
For this gay bride had many a female-friend. 
And youths were there, this favoured youth t' attend 
Silent, nor wanting due respect, the crowd 
Stood humbly round, and gratulation bow'd ; 
But not that silent crowd, in wonder fix'd. 
Not numerous friends, who praise and envy mix'd» 
Nor nymphs attending near to swell the pride 
Of one more fair, the ever-smiling bride ; 
Nor that gay bride, adom'd with every grace. 
Nor love nor joy triumphant in her face. 
Could, from the youth's, sad signs of sorrow chase : 
Why didst thou grieve? wealth, pleasure^ freedo 

thine; 
Vex'd it thy soul, that freedom to resign? 
Spake Scandal truth ? « Thou didst not then intend 
So soon to bring thy wooing to an end ?" 
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Or, was it, as our prating rustics say. 

To end as soon, but in a different way ? 

lis told thy Phillis is a skilful dame, 

Who played uninjured with the dangerous flame : 

That, wldle, like Lorelace, thou thy coat displayed. 

And hid the snare for her affection laid. 

Thee, with her net, she found the means to catch. 

And at the amorous see-saw, won the match : 

Tet others tell, the captain fix'd thy doubt. 

He'd call thee brother, or he'd call thee out : — 

But rest the motive — all retreat too late, 

Joy like thy bride's should on thy brow have sate ; 

The deed had then appeared thine own intent, 

A gloriooB day, by gracious fortune sent. 

In each revolving year to be in triumph spent. 

Then in few weeks that cloudy brow had been 

Without a wmider or a whisper seen ; 

And none had been so weak as to enquire, 

" Why pottto my Lady ?" or '* why frowns the Squire ?" 

How &ir these names, how much unlike they look 
To an the blnrr'd subscriptions in my book : 
The bridegroom's letters stand in row above. 
Tapering yet stout, like pine-trees in his grove ; 
While free and fine the bride's appear below. 
As light and slender as her jasmines grow. 
Mark now in what confusion, stoop or stand. 
The crooked scrawls of many a clownish hand ; 
Now out, now in, they droop, they fall, they rise. 
Like raw recruits drawn forth for exercise ; 
Ere yet reformed and modelFd by the drill. 
The free-bom legs stand striding as they will. 

Much have I tried to guide the first along. 
But still the blunderers placed their blottings wrong : 
Behold these marks uncouth ! how strange that men. 
Who guide the plough, should fail to guide the 
pen: 
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For half a mile« the funows eren lie ; 
For half an inch the letters stand awiy ; — 
Our peasants, strong and sturdy in the field. 
Cannot these aims of idle students wield : 
Like them, in feudal dajs, their Tahant lords 
Resigned the pen and grasp*d their conqu'ring swords ; 
They to robed clerks and poor dependent men 
Left the light duties of the peaceful pen ; 
Nor to their ladies wrote^ but sought to prove, 
By deeds of death, their hearts were fill'd with love. 
But yety small arts hare charms for female eyes ; 
Our rustic nymphs the beau and scholar prize ; 
Unlettered swains and ploughmen coarse they slight, 
For those who dress, and amorous scrolls indite. 

For Lucy Collins happier days had been. 
Had Footman Daniel scom'd his native green ; 
Or when he came an idle coxcomb down. 
Had he his love reserved for lass in town ; 
To Stephen Hill she then had pledged her truth, — 
A sturdy, sober, kind, impoHsh'd youth ; 
But from the day, that fatal day she spied 
The pride of Daniel, Daniel was her pride. 
Li all concerns was Stephen just and true ; 
But coarse his doublet was and patched in view. 
And felt his stockings were, and blacker than his shoe ; 
While Daniel's linen all was fine and fair, — 
His master wore it, and he deign'd to wear : 
(To wear his livery, some respect might prove ; 
To wear his linen, must be sign of love :) 
Blue was his coat, unsoil'd by spot or stain ; 
His hose were silk, bis shoes of Spanish grain ; 
A silver knot his breadth of shoulder bore ; 
A diamond buckle blazed his breast before — 
Diamond he swore it was ! and sbow'd it as he swore ; 
Rings on his fingers shone ; his milk-white hand 
Could pick-tooth case and ^x for snuff command : 
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And thus, with clouded cane> a fop complete. 
He stalk'd, the jest and glory of the street. 
Join'd with these powers, he could so sweetly sing. 
Talk with such toss, and saunter with such swing ; 
Laugh with such glee, and trifle with such art. 
That Lucy's promise fsil'd to shield her heart. 

Stephen, meantime, to ease his amorous cares. 
fiz*d his full mind upon his fiirm's affairs ; 
Two pigs, a cow, and wethers half a score, 
Luaeased his stock, and still he look'd for more. 
He, for his acres few, so duly paid. 
That yet more acres to his lot were laid ; 
Till our chaste nymphs no longer felt disdain. 
And prudent matrons praised the frugal swain ; 
Who thriving well, through many a fruitful year. 
Now clothed himself anew, and acted overseer. 

Just then poor Lucy, from her friend in town. 
Fled in pure fear and came a heggar down; 
Trembling, at Stephen's door she knoek'd for bread, — 
Was chidden first, next pitied, and then fed ; 
Then sat at Stephen's board, then shared in Stephen's 

bed: 
All hope of marriage lost in her disgrace, 
He mourns a flame revived, and she a love of lace. 

Now to be wed a well match'd couple came ; 
Twice had old Lodge been tied, and twice the dame ; 
Tottering they came and toying, (odious scene !) 
And fond and simple, as they'd always been. 
Children irom wedlock we l^ laws restrain ; 
Why not prevent them, when thcjr're such again ? 
Why not forbid the doting souls to prove 
Th' indecent fondling of preposterous love ? 
In spite of prudence, uncontroll'd by shame. 
The amorous senior woos the toothless dame. 
Relating idly, at the closing eve. 
The youthful follies he disdains to leave; 
1 3 
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Till youthful follies wake a transient fire, 
When arm in arm they totter and retire. 

So a fond pair of solemn birds, all day. 
Blink in their seat and doze the hours away : 
Then by the moon awaken'd, forth they moye. 
And fright the songsters with their cheerless love. 

So two sear trees, dry, stunted, and unsound. 
Each other catch, when dropping to the ground ; 
Entwine their withered arms 'gainst wind and weather. 
And shake their leafless heads and drop together. 

So two cold limbs, touch'd by Galvani's wire. 
Move with new life, and feel awaken'd fire ; 
Quivering awhile, their flaccid forms remain. 
Then turn to cold torpidity again. 

" But ever frowns your Hymen ? man and maid. 
Are all repenting, suflFering or betray'd?" 
Forbid it. Love ! we have our couples here 
Who hail the day in each revolving year : 
These are with us, as in the world around ; 
They are not frequent, but they may be found. 

Our farmers too, what though they fidl to prove. 
In Hymen's bonds, the tenderest slaves of love, 
(Nor, like those pairs whom sentiment unites. 
Feel they the fervour of the mind's delights ;) 
Yet coarsely kind and comfortably gay. 
They heap the board and hail the happy day : 
And though the bride, now freed from school, admits. 
Of pride implanted there, some transient fits ; 
Yet soon she casts her girlish flights aside, 
And in substantial blessings rests her pride. 
No more she moves in measured steps ; no more 
Runs, with bewilder'd ear, her music o'er; 
No more recites her French the hinds among. 
But chides her maidens in her mother-tongue ; 
Her tambour-frame she leaves and diet spare. 
Plain work and plenty with her house to share ; 
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Tin, all her TamiBh lost in few short years, 
In all her worth the furmer's wife appears. 

Tet not the ancient kind ; nor she who gave 
Her soul to gain — a mistress and a slave : 
Who not to sleep allow'd the needful time ; 
To whom repose was loss, and sport a crime ; 
Who, in her meanest room (and all were mean), 
A noisy drudge, from mom till night was seen ; — 
But she, the daughter, hoasts a decent room, 
AdomM with carpet, formed in Wilton's loom ; 
Fanr prints along the paper'd wall are spread ; 
There, Werter sees the sportive children fed. 
And Charlotte, here, hewails her lover dead. 

Tis here, assembled, while in space apart 
Their hushends, drinking, warm the opening heart. 
Our neighbouring dames, on festal da3rs, unite. 
With tongues more fluent and with hearts as Ught ; 
Theirs is that art, which English wives alone 
Vtoiem — a boast and privilege their own ; 
An art it is where each at once attends 
To all, and claims attention from her friends. 
When they engage the tongue, the eye, the ear. 
Reply when listening, and when speaking hear : 
The ready converse knows no dull delays, 
*' But double are the pains, and double be the 
praise." 

Tet not to those alone who bear command 
Heaven gives a heart to hail the marriage band ; 
Among their servants, we the pairs can show. 
Who much to love, and more to prudence owe : 
Beuben and Rachel, though as fond as doves. 
Were yet discreet and cautious in their loves ; 
Nor would attend to Cupid's wild commands. 
Tin eool reflection bade them join their hands : 
When both were poor, they thought it argued ill 
Of hasty love to make them poorer stiU ; 
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Year after year^ with savings long laid by. 

They bought the future dwelling's faHl supply; 

Her frugal £uicy cull'd the smaller ware. 

The weightier purchase ask'd her Reuben's care ; 

Together then their last year's gain they threw. 

And lo ! an auction'd bed, with curtains neat and new. 

Thus both, as prudence counsell'd, wisely stay'd. 
And cheerful then the calls of Love obey'd : 
What if, when Rachel gave her hand, 't was one 
Embrown'd by Winter's ice and Summer's sun ? 
What if, in Reuben's hair the female eye 
Usurping grey among the black could spy? 
What if, in both, life's bloomy flush was lost. 
And their frdl autumn felt the mellowing frost? 
Yet time, who blow'd the rose of youth away. 
Had left the vigorous stem without decay; 
Like those tall elms, in Farmer Frankford's ground. 
They'll grow no more, — ^but all their growth is sound ; 
By time confirm'd and rooted in the land. 
The storms they've stood, still promise they shall stand. 

These are the happier pairs, their life has rest 
Their hopes are strong, their humble portion blest; 
While those more rash to hasty marriage led. 
Lament th' impatience which now stints their brea'l : 
When such their union, years their cares increase. 
Their love grows colder, and their pleasures oease. 
In health just fed, in sickness just reheved ; 
By hardships harass'd and by children grieved ; 
In petty quarrels and in peevish strife. 
The once fond couple waste the spring of life : 
But when to age mature those children grown. 
Find hopes and homes and hardships of their own. 
The harass'd couple feel their lingering woes 
Receding slowly, till they find repose. 
Complaints and murmurs then are laid aside, 
(By reason these subdued, and those by pride ;) 
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Andy taught by care, the patient man and wife 
Agree to share the bitter-sweet of life I 
(life that has sorrow much and sorrow's cure, 
Where they who most enjoy shall much endure :) 
Their rest, their labours, duties, sufferings, prayers. 
Compose the soul, and fit it for its cares ; 
Their graves before them and their griefs behind. 
Have each a med'cine for the rustic mind ; 
Nor has he care to whom his wealth shall go. 
Or who shall labour with his spade and hoe ; 
But as he lends the strength that yet remains. 
And some dead neighbour on his bier sustains, 
(One with whom oft he whirl'd the bounding flail, 
Toss'd the broad coit, or took th' inspiring ale,) 
^For me," (he meditates,) '^ shall soon be done 
This friendly duty, when my race be run ; 
'T was first in trouble as in error past. 
Dark clouds and stormy cares whole years o'ercast. 
But calm my setting day, and sunshine smiles at 

last: 
My yiees punish'd and my follies spent. 
Not loth to die, but yet to Uye content, 
I rest :" — then casting on the grave his eye. 
His friend compels a tear, and his own griefs a sigh. 

Last on my list appears a match of love. 
And one of Virtue ; — ^happy may it prove ! — 
Sir Edward Archer is an amorous knight. 
And maidens chaste and lovely shun his sight ; 
His bailiff's daughter suited much his taste. 
For Fanny Price was lovely and was chaste ; 
To her the Knight with gentle looks drew near. 
And timid voice assumed, to banish fear : — 

** Hope of my life, dear sovereign of my breast, 
Which, since I knew thee, knows not joy nor rest ; 
Know, thou art all that my delighted eyes. 
My fondest thoughts, my proudest wishes prize ; 
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And is that bosom — (what on eaith so fait !) 
To cradle some coarse peasant's sprawling h&r. 
To be that pillow which some txaly swain 
May treat with scorn and agonise with pain? 
Art thou» sweet maid, a ploughman's wants to slum 
To dread his insult, to support his care ; 
To hear his follies, his contempt to prove. 
And (oh ! the torment !) to endure his lore; 
Till want and deep regret those charms destroy. 
That time would spare, if time were pass'd in joy 7 
With him, in varied pains, from mom till night, 
Your hours shall pass ; yourself a ruffian's right ; 
Your softest bed shall be the knotted wool ; 
Your purest drink the waters of the pool ; 
Your sweetest food will but your life sustain. 
And your best pleasure be a rest from pain ; 
While, through each year, as health and strength abf 
You'll weep your woes and wonder at your fate ; 
And cry, ' Behold,' as life's last cares come on, 
' My burthens growing when my strength is gone.' 

Now turn with me, and all the young desire. 
That taste can form, that fancy can require ; 
All that excites enjoyment, or procures 
Wealth, health, respect, delight, and love, are youn 
Sparkling, in cups of gold, your wines shall flow, 
Grace that feir hand, in that dear bosom glow ; 
Fruits of each clime, and flowers, through all the yc 
Shall on your walls and in your walks appear : 
Where all beholding, shall your praise repeat. 
No fruit so tempting and no flower so sweet : 
The softest carpets in your rooms shall he. 
Pictures of happiest loves shall meet your eye. 
And tallest mirrors reaching to the floor. 
Shall show you all the object I adore ; 
Who, by the hands of wealth and fashion dress'd. 
By slaves attended and by friends caress'd. 
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Shall move, a wcmder, through the public ways« 
And hear the whispers of adoring praise. 
Tour female friends, though gayest of the gay. 
Shall see you happy, and shall, sighing, say. 
While smother'd enyy rises in the breast, — 
' Oh 1 that we lived so beauteous and so blest ! 

" Come^ then, my mistress, and my wife ; for she 
Who trusts my honour is the wife for me ; 
Tour slave, your husband, and your friend employ. 
In search of pleasures we may both enjoy." 

To this the Damsel, meekly firm, replied,: 
" My mother loved, was married, toil'd, and died ; 
With joys, she'd griefr, had troubles in her course. 
But not one grief was pointed by remorse ; 
My mind is fix'd, to Heaven I resign. 
And be her love, her life, her comforts mine.'' 

^nranta have wept ; and those with hearts of steel. 
Unused the anguish of the heart to heal. 
Have yet the transient power of virtue known. 
And feh th' imparted joy promote their own. 

Our Knight relenting, now befriends a youth. 
Who to the yielding maid had vow'd his truth ; 
And finds in that fair deed a sacred joy. 
That will not perish, and that cannot doy ; — 
A living joy, that shall its spirit keep. 
When every beauty fiiides, and all the passions sleep. 
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PART III. 
BURIALS. 



Trae Christian Resiipiation not firequently to be seen— The R/Qgutor 
a melancholy Record— A dying: Man, who at leni^h aenda flor a 
Priest ; for what Purpose ? answered— Old Collet of the Inn, an 
Instance of Dr. Young's slow-sudden Death : his Character and 
Conduct— The Manners and Management of the Widow Ooe: 
her successfol Attention to Business : her Decease unexpected— 
The Infant-Boy of Gerard Ablett dies : Reflections on his Death, 
and the Survivor his Sister-Twin— The Funeral of the deceased 
Lady of the Manor described : her neglected Mansion : Under- 
takerand Train : theCharacter which her Monument will hereaftar 
display— Burial of an ancient Maiden : some former drawbadL 
on her Virgin-Fame : Description of her House and Household: 
her Manners, Apprehensions, Death— Isaac Ashford, a virtnoiis 
peasant, dies: his manly Character : Reluctance to enter the 
Poor-House ; and why— Misfortune and Derangement of Intd- 
lect in Robin Dingley : whence they proceeded : he is not re- 
strained by Misery from a wandering Life : his various Retnms 
to his Parish : his final Return— Wife of Farmer Frankford diei 
in Prime of Life : Affliction in Consequence of such Death : me- 
lancholy View of her House, &c. on her Family's Return ftnm 
her Funeral : Address to Sorrow— Leah Cousins, a Midwife: her 
Character ; and successftil Practice : at length opposed by Dr. 
Glibb : Opposition in the Parish : Argument of the Doctor ; of 
Leah : her Failure and Decease— Burial of Roger CufT, a Saflor ' 
his Enmity to his Family: how it originated :— his Experiment 
and its Consequence— The Register terminates— A Bell heard: 
Enquiry for whom? The Sexton— Character of old Dibble, and 
the five Rectors whom he served— Reflections— Conclusion. 



There was, 't is said, and I believe, a time^ 
When humble Christians died with views sublime ; 
When all were ready for their faith to bleed. 
But few to write or wrangle for their creed ; 
When Uvely Faith upheld the sinking heart. 
And friends, assured to meet, prepared to part; 
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I Love felt hope, when Sorrow grew serene, 
J] was comfort in the death-bed scene. 
s I when now the gloomy king they wait, 
reakness yielding to resistless fate ; 
wretched men upon the ocean cast, 
labour hard and struggle to the last ; 
)e against hope," and wildly gaze around, 
iich of help that never shall be found : 
tin the last strong billow stops the breath, 
:hey believe them in the jaws of Death ! 
len these my Records I reflecting read, 
h[id what ills these numerous births succeed ; 
powerful griefs these nuptial ties attend, 
what regret these painful journeys end; 
I from the cradle to the grave I look, 
I conceive a melancholy book, 
lere now is perfect resignation seen ? 
it is not on the viUage-green : 
ddom known, though I have often read 
ippy peasants on their dying-bed ; 
« looks proclaim'd that sunshine of the breast, 
more than hope, that Heaven itself express'd. 
lat I behold are feverish fits of strife, 
t fears of dying and desire of life : 
$ earthly hopes, that to the last endure ; 
) fears, that hopes superior fail to cure ; 
at a sad submission to the doom, 
h, turning from the danger, lets it come, 
k lies the man, bewildered, lost, afraid, 
pirits vanquish'd and his strength decayed ; 
>pe th« friend, the nurse, the doctor lend — 
[ then a priest, and fit him for his end." 
»t is caird ; 't is now, alas I too late, 
I enters with him at the cottage-gate ; 
ne-allow'd — he goes, assured to find 
elf-commending, all-confiding mind ; 
K 
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And sighs to hear, what we may justly call 
Death's common-place, the train of thought in all 

" True, I'm a sinner," feehly he hegins, 
" But trust in Mercy to forgive my sins ;" 
(Such cool confession no past crimes excite I 
Such claim on Mercy seems the sinner's right !) 
'' I know, mankind are frail, that Grod is just. 
And pardons those who in his mercy trust; 
We're sorely tempted in a world like this ; 
All men have done, and I like all, amiss ; 
But now, if spared, it is my full intent 
On all the past to ponder and repent : 
Wrongs against me I pardon great and small. 
And if I die, I die in peace with all." 

His merits thus and not his sins confess'd. 
He speaks his hopes, and leaves to Heaven the rest 
Alas ! are these the prospects, dull and cold. 
That dying Christians to their priests unfold ? 
Or mends the prospect when th' enthusiast cries, 
" I die assured I and in a rapture dies ?" 

Ah, where that humhle, self-abasing mind. 
With that confiding spirit, shall we find ; 
The mind that, feeling what repentance brings. 
Dejection's terrors and Contrition's stings. 
Feels then the hope, that mounts all care above. 
And the pure joy that flows from pardoning love? 

Such have I seen in Death, and much deplore 
So many dying — ^that I see no more : 
Lo ! now my Records, where I grieve to trace. 
How Death has triumph'd in so short a space ; 
Who are the dead, how died they, I relate. 
And snatch some portion of their acts from fate. 

With Andreto Collett we the year begin. 
The blind, fat landlord of the Old Crown Inn. — 
Big as his butt, and, for the self-same use. 
To take in stores of strong fermenting juke. 
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On his huge chair beside the fire he sate^ 

In revel chief, and umpire in debate ; 

Each ni^t his string of vulgar tales he told ; 

When ale was cheap and bachelors were bold : 

His heroes all w«re fanaous in their days. 

Cheats were his boast and drunkards had his praise ; 

*' One, in three draughts, three mugs of ale took down. 

As mugs were then — the champion of the Crown ; 

For thrice three days another Uved on ale. 

And knew no change but that of mild and stale ; 

Two thirsty soakers watchM a vessel's side. 

When he the tap, with dezt'rous hand, applied ; 

Nor from their seats dqparted, till they found 

That butt was out and heard the moumfiil sound." 

He praised a poacher, precious child of fun ! 
Who shot the keeper with his own -spring-gun; 
Nor less the smuggler who the exciseman tied. 
And left him hanging at the birch- wood side. 
There to expire ; — ^but one who saw him hang 
Cut the good cord — a traitor of the gang. 

His own e}q>loits with boastful glee he told. 
What ponds he emptied and what pikes he sold ; 
And how, when bl^t with sight alert and gay. 
The night's amusements kept him through the day. 

He sang the praises of those times, when all 
'' For cards and dice, as for their drink, might call ; 
When justice wink'd on every jovial crew. 
And ten-pins tumbled in the parson's view." 

He told, when angry wives, provoked to rail. 
Or drive a third-day drunkard from his ale. 
What were his triumphs, and how great the skill 
That won the vex'd virago to his will ; 
Who raving came ; — then talk'd in milder strain, — 
Then wept, then drank, and pledged her spouse again. 

Such were his themes : how knaves o'er laws prevail, 
Or« when made captives, how they fly from jail ; 

K 2 \ 
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The young how brave, how subtle were the old : 
And oaths attested all that folly told. 

On death like his what name shall we bestow. 
So very sudden I yet so very slow ? 
*T was slow : — ^Disease, augmenting year by year, 
Show'd the grim king by gradual steps brought m 
'T was not less sudden ; in the night he died. 
He drank, he swore, he jested, and he hed ; 
Thus aiding folly with departing breath : — 
" Beware, Lorenzo, the slow-sudden death." 

Next died the Widow Goe, an active dame. 
Famed ten miles round, and worthy all her fame ; 
She lost her husband when her loves were young. 
But kept her fiurm, her credit, and her tongue : 
Full thirty years she ruled, with matchless skill. 
With guiding judgment and resistless wiU ; 
Advice she scom'd, rebellions she suppressed. 
And sons and servants bow'd at her behest. 
Like that great man's, who to his Saviour came. 
Were the strong words of this commanding dame ] 
" Come," if she said, they came ; if ^ go,'* were gc 
And if " do this," — ^that instant it was done : 
Her maidens told she was all eye and ear. 
In darkness saw and could at distance hear ;-^ 
No parish-business in the place could stir. 
Without direction or assent from her ; 
In turn she took each office as it fell. 
Knew all their duties and discharged them well; 
The lazy vagrants in her presence shook. 
And pregnant damsels feared her stem rebuke; 
She look'd on want with judgment clear and cool. 
And felt with reason and bestow'd by rule ; 
She match'd both sons and daughters to her mind. 
And lent them eyes, for Love, she heard, was blind 
Yet ceaseless stiU she throve, alert, alive. 
The working bee, in full or empty hive j 
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id careful; like that working bee, 
e for love nor tender cares had she ; 
en our farmers made their amorous tows, 
k'd of market-steeds and patent-ploughs, 
employed her evenings pass'd away, 
nent closed, as business waked the day ; 
JO her toilet's brief concern she ran, 
Qversation with her friends began, 
1 were welcome, what they saw, to share ; 
fous neighbours praised her Christmas fare, 
me around might, in their scorn, compUiin 
nip Goe as greedy in her gain. 
I long she reign' d, admired, if not approved ; 
, if not honour'd ; fear'd, if not beloved ; — 
as the busy days of Spring drew near, 
Jrd for all the forecast of the year ; 
lively hope the rising crops survey'd, 
iril promised what September paid ; 
itray'd her lambs where gorse and green weed 
grow; 

rose her grass in richer vales below ; 
pleased she look'd on all the smiling land, 
sw'd the hinds, who wrought at her command ; 
y in groups still followed where she went ;) 
dread overcame her, — that her days were 
spent. 

3S8 me ! I die, and not a warning giv'n, — 
fmdi to do on Earth, and all for Heav'n ! — 
•aration for my soul's affairs, 
ve petitioned for the barn's repairs ; 
Its perplex'd, my interest yet unpaid, 
nd unsettled, and my will unmade ; — 
er haste, and in your way, a priest ; 
t me die in one good work at least." 
ake, and, trembling, dropp'd upon her knees, 
d in her eye aAd in her hand her keys ; 
S 3 
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And ttiSi the moie she found her life decay, 
Whh greater foree she gnsp'd those signs of swi^ 
Then fell and died ! — In haste her sons drew near. 
And dropp'd, in baste, the tributaij tear. 
Then inim th* adhering ck«p the kejrs nnboond. 
And coiLsoladon far their soirowfi found. 

TJeath a± \m iufant-tmtt his bony arm 
Strikes from the baby-cheek the rosy charm ; 
The briajhte^ eye bis ghnng film makes dim. 
And hij» cold tooicb sets fiist the litbest limb : 
He seized the mck'niug boy to Gerard lent, 
When three days' life, in feeble cnes* wer^ spent ; 
In pain brtnigbt forth, those painfiil boors to stay. 
To breathe in pain and sigh its soul away ! 

" But why thus lent, if thus n^alFd again. 
To cause and feel, to live and die in, pain ?" 
Or rather «ay* Why grievcras these appear, 
If all it pays for Heflven's eternal year 
If these sad sobs and piteous sigbs secure 
Delights that liTe^ when worlds no more endure? 

The sister- spirit long may lodge below. 
And pams from nature, pains from reason, know ; 
Through aU the eommon ills of life may run. 
By hope perverted and by love imdone ; 
A wife's distressj a mother's pangs, may dread. 
And widow-tears, in bitter anguiah, shed; 
May at old age amve through numerous harms. 
With children's children m those feeble arms : 
Nor till by years of want and grief oppressed 
Shall the sad spirit flee and be at rest I 

Yet happier therefore shall we deem the boy. 
Secured from atuaoua care and dangerous joy ? 

Not so for then would Love Divine in vain 
Send all the burthens weary men sustain 
All that now curb the passions when they rage. 
The checks of youth and the regrets of age ; 
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t now bid us hope, believe, endure, 
row's comfort and our vice's cure ; 
t for Heaven's high joys the spirits train, 
larity, the^ crown of all, were vain, 
will you call the breathless infant blest, 
e no cares the silent grave molest ? 
lid you deem the nursling from the wing I 

sly thrust and never train'd to sing ; 
r more blest the bird whose grateful voice i 

.ts own joy and makes the woods rejoice, 
b, while untaught, ere yet he charm'd the 
ear, 

fere his trials and his pains severe ! 
t died the Lady who yon Hall possess'd ; 
nre they brought her noble bones to rest. ! 

m she dwelt ; — ^forsaken stood the Hall : 
s ate the floors, the tap'stry fled the wall : | 

! the kitchen's cheerless grate display'd ; | 

ierfiil Ught the long-closed sash convey'd ; 
Awhng worm, that turns a summer-fly, | 

pun his shroud and laid him up to die 
nter-death : — ^upon the bed of state, 
t shrill shrieking woo'd his flickering mate ; 
pty rooms the curious came no more, 
smpty cellars tum'd the angry poor, 
irly beggars cursed the ever-bolted door. 
! small room the steward found his way, 
tenants followed to complain and pay ; 
complaint before the Lady came, 
sling servant spared the feeble dame ; 
aw her farms with his observing eyes, 
iswer'd all requests with his repUes : — 
me not down, her falling groves to view ; 
hould she know, what one so faithful knew ? 
ome, from many clamorous tongues to hear« 
jne so just might whisper in her ear ? 



\ 
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Her oaks or acres, why with care explore ; 
Why learn the wants, the sufferings of the poor ; 
When one so knowing all their worth could trace. 
And one so piteous govem'd in her place? 

Lo ! now, what dismal Sons of Darkness come. 
To bear this Daughter of Indulgence home; 
Tragedians all, and well-arranged in black ! 
Who nature, feeling, force, expression lack ; 
Who cause no tear, but gloomily pass by. 
And shake their sables in the wearied eye. 
That turns disgusted from the pompous scene. 
Proud without grandeur, with profiision, mean ! 
The tear for kindness past affection owes ; 
For worth deceased the sigh from reason flows ; 
E'en well-feign'd passion for our sorrows call. 
And real tears for mimic miseries fall : 
But this poor farce has neither truth nor art. 
To please the fancy or to touch the heart ; 
Unlike the darkness of the sky, that pours 
On the dry ground its fertilising showers ; 
Unlike to that which strikes the soul with dread. 
When thunders roar and forky fires are shed ; 
Dark but not awful, dismal but yet mean. 
With anxious bustle moves the cumbrous scene ; 
Presents no objects tender or profound. 
But spreads its cold unmeaning gloom around. 

When woes are feigned, how ill such forms appear 
And oh ! how needless, when the wo's sincere. 

Slow to the vault they come, with heavy tread, 
Bending beneath the Lady and her lead ; 
A case of elm surrounds that ponderous chest, 
Close on that case the crimson velvet's press'd ; 
Ungenerous this, that to the worm demes. 
With niggard-caution, his appointed prize ; 
For now, ere yet he works his tedious way. 
Through cloth and wood and metal to his prey. 
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ey dissolving shall a mass remain, 
ticy loathes and worms themselves disdain. 
lee ! the master-mourner makes his way, 
his office for the coffin'd clay ; 
that our rustic men and maids hehold 
te like silver, and his studs like gold, 
approach to spell the age, the name 
the titles of th' illustrious dame. — 
(my duty done) some scholar read, 
^father look'd disdain and said : 
» my friends ! why take such pains to know 
ome brave marble soon in Church shall show ? 
not alone her gracious name shall stand, 
w she lived— the blessing of the land ; 
nch we all deplored the noble dead, 
roans we utter'd and what tears we shed ; 
rae as those, which in the sleepy eyes 
>ing cherubs on the stone shall rise ; 
me as those which, ere she found her grave, 
3le Lady to our sorrows gave." 
1 by the church-way walk, and where the brook 
xmnd the chancel like a shepherd's crook ; 
small house, with those green pales before, 
jasmine trails on either side the door; 
those dark shrubs, that now grow wild at \^ ill, 
ipp'd in form and tantalised with skill ; 
cockles branch'd and pebbles neatly spread, 
shining borders for the larkspurs' bed ; — 
ived a Lady, wise, austere, and nice, 
oVd her virtue by her scorn of vice ; 
lear fashions of her youth she dress'd, 
Teen Joseph was her favourite vest ; 
le stood, she walk'd with stately mien, 
as her length of stays, and she was tall and h'an. 
i long she lived in maiden-state immured, 
loks of love and treacherous man secured ; 
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Though evil ^eune — (but that was long before) 

Had blown her dubious blast at Catherine's door. 

A Captain thither, rich from India came. 

And though a cousin call'd, it touch'd her fame : 

Her annual stipend rose from his behest, 

And all the long-prized treasures she possess'd : — 

If aught like joy awhile appear'd to stay 

In that stem face, and chase those frowns away; 

'T was when her treasures she disposed for view 

And heard the praises to their splendour due ; 

Silks beyond price, so rich, they'd stand alone. 

And diamonds blazing on the buckled zone ; 

Rows of rare pearls by curious workmen set. 

And bracelets fair in box of glossy jet ; 

Bright potish'd amber precious from its size. 

Or forms the fairest fancy could devise : 

Her drawers of cedar, shut with secret springs, 

Conceal'd the watch of gold and rubied rings ; 

Letters, long proofs of love, and verses fine 

Round the pink'd rims of crisped Valentine. 

Her china-closet, cause of daily care. 

For woman's wonder held her pencilled ware ; 

That pictured wealth of China and Japan, 

Like its cold mistress, shunn'd the eye of man. 

Her neat small room, adorn' d with maiden-taste, 
A clipp'd French puppj% furst of favourites, graced : 
A parrot next, but dead and stuff'd with art ; 
(For Poll, when living, lost the Lady's heart, 
And then his life ; for he was heard to speak 
Such frightful words as tinged his Lad/s cheek :) 
Unhappy bird ! who had no power to prove. 
Save by such speech, his gratitude and love. 
A grey old cat his whiskers Uck'd beside ; 
A type of sadness in the house of pride. 
The polish'd surface of an India chest, 
A glassy globe, in frame of ivory, press'd; 
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swam two finny creatures; one of gold^ 
er one ; both beauteous to behold : — 
se were formed the guiding taste to suit ; 
iast well-manner'd and the fishes mute, 
iw'd Aunt was there, compell'd by need 
rmph to flatter and her tribe to feed ; 
mling well her scorn, endured the dog, 
18 the fish and fawning as the dog. 
rears increased, these treasures, her dehght, 
in value in their owner's sight : 
ar knows that, view it as he will, 
lea kept is but a guinea still : 
> he puts it to its proper use, 
omething more this guinea may produce ; 
Iks and rings, in the possessor's eyes, 
Vner seen, the more in value rise, 
lus are wisely hoarded to bestow 
ind of pleasure that with years will grow. 

what avail'd their worth — if worth had 

they, — 

sad summer of her slow decay ? 
n we beheld her turn an anxious look 
trunks and chests, and fix'd it on her book, — 
-bound Book of Prayer the Captain gave. 

Princess had it, or was said to have ;) 
len once more, on all her stores, look round, 
raw a sigh so piteous and profound, 
oldf " Alas I how hard from these to part, 
nr new hopes and habits form the heart ! 
■hall I do (she cried), my peace of mind, 
n in dying, and to die resigned !'' 
ear," we retum'd ; — " these baubles cast 

aside, 

ive thy God a rival in thy pride ; 
joaets shut, and ope thy kitchen's door; 

own tlrjr failings, here invite the poor; 
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A friend of Mammon let thy bounty make ; 
For widow's prayers, thy vanities forsake ; 
And let the hungry, of thy pride partake 
Then shall thy inward eye with joy survey 
The angel Mercy tempering Death's delay !" 

Alas ! 't was hard ; the treasures still had charms, 
Hope still its flattery, sickness its alarms ; 
Still was the same unsettled, clouded view. 
And the same plaintive cry, ^* What shall I do?" 

Nor change appear'd ; for when her race wa 
run. 
Doubtful we all exclaim'd, " What has been dond?" 
Apart she Uved, and still she hes alone. 
Yon earthy heap awaits the flattering stone. 
On which invention shall be long emplo/d. 
To show the various worth of Catherine Lloyd. 

Next to these ladies, but in nought aUied, 
A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 
Noble he was, contemning all things mean. 
His truth unquestioned and his soul serene : 
Of no man's presence Isaac felt a&aid ; 
At no man's question Isaac look'd dismay'd : 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face : 
Yet while the serious thought his soul approved. 
Cheerful he seem'd, and gentleness he loved. 
To bliss domestic he his heart resign'd. 
And with the firmest had the fondest mind : 
Were others joyful, he look'd smiling on. 
And gave allowance where he needed none ; 
Good he refused with future ill to buy. 
Nor knew a joy that caused reflection's sigh ; 
A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distressed ; 
(Bane of the poor ! it wounds their weaker mind. 
To miss one favour, which their neighbours find :) 
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Tet far was he from stoic pride removed ; 
He felt humanely, and he warmly loved : 
I mark'd his action, when his infant died. 
And his old neighbour for offence was tried ; 
The still tears, stealing down that furrow'd cheek, 
Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue can speak. 
If pride were his, 't was not their vulgar pride 
Who, in their base contempt, the great deride ; 
Nor pride in learning, — though my Clerk agreed. 
If £Ette should call him, Ashford might succeed ; 
Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew. 
None his superior, and his equals few : — 
But if that spirit in his soul had place> 
It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 
A pride in honest £une, by virtue gain'd, 
In sturdy boys to virtuous labours train'd ; 
Pride in the power that guards his country's coast. 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 
Pride, in a life that slander's tongue defied, — 
In fact a noble passion, misnamed Pride. 

He had no party's rage, no sect'ry's whim : 
Christian and countrymen was all with him : 
True to his church he came ; no Sundayshower 
Kept him at home in that important hour ; 
Nor his firm feet could one persuading sect. 
By the strong glare of their new light direct ; — 
'* On hope, in mine own sober light, I gaze, 
But should be blind, and lose it, in your blaze." 

In times severe, when many a sturdy swain 
Felt it his pride, his comfort, to complain ; 
Isaac their wants would soothe, his own would hide. 
And feel in that his comfort and his pride. 

At length he found, when seventy years were run. 
His strength departed, and his labour done ; 
When he^ save honest fame, retain'd no more. 
But lost bis wife, and saw his children poor ; 
2» 
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'T was then, a spark of — say not discontent — 
Struck on his mind, and thus he gaye it vent : — 

'' Kind are your laws, ('t is not to he denied,) 
That in yon House, for ruin'd age, provide. 
And they are just ; — ^when young, we give you all. 
And for assistance in our weakness call. — 
Why then this proud reluctance to he fed. 
To join your poor, and eat the parish-hread ? 
But yet I linger, loth with him to feed. 
Who gains his plenty hy the sons of need 
He who, hy contract, aU your paupers took. 
And guages stomachs with an anxious look : 
On some old master I could well depend ; 
See him with joy and thank him as a Mend ; 
But ill on him, who doles the day's supply. 
And counts our chances who at night may die : 
Yet help me, Heav'n ! and let me not complain 
Of what I suffer, hut my fate sustain." 

Such were his thoughts, and so resign'd he grew; 
Daily he placed the Workhouse in his view ! 
But came not there, for sudden was his fate. 
He dropp'd, expiring, at his cottage-gate. 

I feel his ahsence in the hours of prayer. 
And view his seat and sigh for Isaac there : 
I see no more those white locks thinly spread 
BiOund the hald polish of that honour'd head ; 
No more that awful glance on playful wight, 
Compell'd to kneel and tremhle at the sight. 
To fold his fingers, all in dread the while. 
Till Mister Ashford soften'd to a smile ; 
No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer. 
Nor the pure faith (to give it force), are there ; — 
But he is hlest, and I lament no more 
A wise good man contented to he poor. 

Then died a Ramhler ; not the one who sails 
And trucks, for female favours, heads and nails; 
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who posts from place to place — of men 
men* treating with a flying pen ; 
^ho dimbs, for prospects, Snowdon's height, 
les the clouds that intercept the sight ; 
us shell, rare plant, or brilliant spar, 
3ur traveller from his home so far; 
be reason, by himself assigned 
udi mmbhng, was, a restless mind ; 
om place to place, without intent, 
reflection, Robin DingUy went, 
.us by nature : — never man was found 
ae to wander from his parish bound : 
's Old Man, to whom all scenes were new, 
le where he and where his apples grew, 
^ Robin, who around would look, 
Mnizon for the earth's mistook. 
I poor swain a keen Attorney cam^ ; — 
hee joy, good fellow ! on thy name ; 
old Dingley's dead ; — ^no child has he, 
, nor will ; his all is left for thee : 
( fortune's heir thy claim is good ; 
t the name, and we will prove the blood.'' 
aim was made ; 't was tried, — it would not 
and; 

ved the blood, but were refused the land, 
d of wealth, this man of simple heart, 
friend had predisposed a part : 
had hopes indulged of various kind ; 
$ Miss Dingleys had their school assigned, 
^ere sought for what they each required, 
>ks were boiight and harpsichords were 
red; 

ras hope : — the failure touch'd his brain, 
in never was himself again ; 
> wrath, no angry msh expressed, 
, in vain, to labour or to rest ; 
L 2 
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Then cast bis bundle on bis back and went 
He knew not wbitber, nor for wbat intent. 

Years fled ; — of Robin all remembrance past. 
When home be wander'd in bis rags at last : 
A sailor's jacket on bis limbs was thrown, 
A sailor's story be bad made bis own ; 
Had suffered battles, prisons, tempests, storms, 
Encountering death in all his ugliest forms : 
His cheeks were haggard, hollow was bis eye 
Where madness lurk'd, concealed in misery; 
Want, and tb' ungentle world, bad taught a part, 
And prompted cunning to that simple heart : 
" He now bethought him, he would roam no more. 
But live at home and labour as before." 

Here clothed and fed, no sooner he began 
To round and redden, than away he ran ; 
His wife was dead, their children past his aid. 
So unmolested, from his home he stray'd : 
Six years elapsed, when, worn with want and pain. 
Came Robin wrapt in all his rags, again : — 
We chide, we pity ;-rplaced among our poor. 
He fed again, and was a man once more. 

As when a gaunt and hungry fox is found, 
Entrapp'd alive in some rich hunter's ground : 
Fed for the field, although each day's a feast. 
Fatten you may, but never tame the beast ; 
A bouse protects him, savoury viands sustain : 
But loose his neck and ofl^ he goes again : 
So stole our Vagrant from his warm retreat. 
To rove a prowler and be deem'd a cheat. 

Hard was his fare ; for him at length we saw. 
In cart convey'd and laid supine on straw. 
His feeble voice now spoke a sinking heart ; 
His groans now told the motions of the cart ; 
And when it stopp'd, he tried in vain to stand ; 
Closed was his eye, and clench'd his clammy band; 
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bb'd apace, and our best aid no more 
his weak sense or dying heart restore : 
>w he fell, a victim to the snare, 
lie attorneys for the weak prepare ; — 
Nho when profit or resentment call, 
not the groaning victim they enthrall, 
n died lamented, in the strength of life, 
ed Mother and a faithful Wife ; 
not away, when time had loosed each hold 
B fond heart, and each desire grew cold ; 
hen, to all that knits us to our kind. 
It fjittt-bound, as charity can bind ; — 
hen the ills of age, its pain, its care, 
rooping spirit for its fate prepare ; 
«ch afiection faihng, leaves the heart 
1 from life's charm, and wilUng to depart ; 
1 her ties the strong invader broke, 
their strength, by one tremendous stroke ! 
n and swift the eager pest came on, 
jrror grew, till ever}^ hope was gone j 
lose aroimd appeared for hope to seek ! 
ew'd the sick and were afraid to speak. — 
vly they bore, with solemn step, the dead ; 
grief grew loud and bitter tears were shed, 
rt began ; a crowd drew near the place, 
1 each eye, alarm in every face : 
ft the ill, and of so fierce a kind, 
ear with pity mingled in each mind ; 
Is with the husband came their griefs to blend ; 
)od-man Frankford was to all a friend, 
ist-bom boy they held above the bier, 
ew not grief, but cries express' d his fear ; 
ilifierent age and sex reveal'd its pain, 
V a louder, now a lower strain ; 
the meek father, listening to their tones, 
d the fuU cadence of the grief by groans. 
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The elder sister strove her pangs to hide^ 
And soothing words to younger minds applied : 
" Be still, be patient ;*' oft she strove to stay ; 
But fail'd as oft, and weeping turned away. 

Curious and sad, upon the fresh-dug hiU,/V'v - / 
The village lads stood melancholy still ; ' ' : . 
And idle children, wandering to and fro. 
As Nature guided, took the tone of wo. 

Arrived at home, how then they gazed around. 
In every place, — ^where she — no more, was found 5— 
The seat at table she was wont to fill ; 
The fire-side chair, still set, but vacant still : 
The garden-walks, a labour all her own ; 
The latticed bower, with trailing shrubs overgrown ; 
The Sunday-pew she filFd with all her race, — 
Each place of hers, was now a sacred place. 
That, while it call'd up sorrows in the eyes. 
Pierced the frOl heart and forced them still to rise. 

Oh sacred sorrow ! by whom souls are tried. 
Sent not to punish mortals, but to guide ; 
If thou art mine, (and who shall proudly dare 
To tell his Maker, he has had his share ?) 
Still let me feel for what thy pangs are sent. 
And be my guide and not my punishment ! 

Of Leah Cousins next the name appears. 
With honours crown'd and blest with length of year 
Save that she lived to feel, in life's decay. 
The pleasure die, the honours drop away; 
A matron she whom every village-wife 
View'd as the help and guardian of her life ; 
Fathers and sons, indebted to her aid. 
Respect to her and her profession paid ; 
Who in the house of plenty largely fed, 
Yet took her station at the pauper's bed ; 
Nor from that duty could be bribed again. 
While fear or danger urged her to remain : 
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ixperience all her friends relied, 

. was her help and nature was her guide. 

Leah lived ; long trusted, much caress'd, 
'own-Dame a youthful Farmer hless'd ; 
rain hride, who would example give 
; poor village where she deign'd to Uve ; 
ew months past, she sent, in hour of need, 
ctor GUhb, who came with wond'rous speed : 
ys he waited, all his art appUed, 
; the mother when her infant died : — 
IS well I came,'' at last he deign'd to say ; 
8 wond'rous well;*' — and proudly rode away, 
news ran round; — "How vast the Doctor's 
pow'r!" 

ived the Lady in the trying hour ; 
ler from death, when she was dead to hope, 
r fond hushand had resign'd her up : 
like her, may evil fate defy, 
or Glihh, with saving hand, he nigh." 
I (now his friend), fear, novelty, and whim, 
ihion, sent the varying sex to him : 
his, contention in the village rose ; 
ese the Dame espoused ; the Doctor those I 
althier part, to him and science went ; 
ick and her the poor remain'd content. 
Matron sigh'd ; for she was vex'd at heart, 
3 much profit, so much fame, to part : 
og successful in my art," she cried, 
this proud man, so young and so untried !" 
y," said the Doctor, "dare you trust your 
wives 
r, the pride, the solace of your lives, 

who acts and knows no reason why, 
ists, poor hag ! to luck for an ally ? — 
m experience, can her claims advance, 
m the powers of accident and chance ? 
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'A whining dame, who prays in danger's view^ 
(A proof she knows not what heside to do ;) 
What's her experience ? In the time that's gone, 
Bhmdering she wrought and still she hlunders on :- 
And what is Nature? One who acts in aid 
Of gossips half asleep, and half afraid : 
With such alhes I scorn my fame to hlend. 
Skill is my luck and courage is my friend ; 
No slave to Nature, 't is my chief delight 
To win my way and act in her despite : — 
Trust then my heart, that, in itself complete. 
Needs no assistance and fears no defeat." 

Warm'd hy her well-spiced ale and aiding pipe, 
The angry matron grew for contest ripe. 

" Can you," she said, '* ungrateful and unjust. 
Before experience, ostentation trust ! 
What is your hazard, foolish daughters, tell ? 
If safe, you're certain ; if secure, you're well : 
That I have luck must friend and foe confess. 
And what's good judgment hut a lucky guess ? 
He boasts, but what he can do : — ^will you run 
From me, your friend ? who, all he boasts, have dor 
By proud and learned words his powers are known] 
By healthy boys and handsome girls my own : 
Wives ! fathers ! children ! by my help you live ; 
Has this pale Doctor more than life to give ? 
No stunted cripple hops the village round ; 
Your hands are active and your heads are sound : 
My lads are all your fields and flocks require ; 
My lasses all those sturdy lads admire. 
Can this proud leech, with all his boasted skill. 
Amend the soul or body, wit or will ? 
Does he for courts the sons of farmers frame. 
Or make the daughter differ from the dame ? 
Or, whom he brings into this world of wo. 
Prepares he them their part to undergo ? 
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, tbis stranger from your doors repel, 
e content to be and to be weQ." 
spake; but, ab! witb words too strong and 
lain; 

anntb offended, and ber trutb was vain : 
any left ber, and tbe friendly /cu?, 
er colder, yet tbey older grew ; 
nemplo/d, sbe felt ber spirits droop, 
K>k, insidious aid ! tbf inspiring cup ; 
[X)or and peevisb as ber powers decajr'd, 
ropp'd tbe tottering frame witb stronger aid, — 
tied ! I saw our careful swains convey, 
tbis our cbangeful world, tbe Matron's clay, 
o tbis world, at least, witb equal care, 
iit tbem its cbanges, good and iU to sbare. 
r to bis grave was Roger Cw^ conveyed 
rong resentment's lingering spirit laid, 
reck'd in youtb, be bome retum'd, and found 
retbren tbree — and tbrice tbey wisb'd bim 
■own'd. 

is a landsman's love ? Be certain tben, 
rt for ever I" — and tbey cried, " Amen !" 
words were trutb's : — Some forty summers fled, 
etbren died; bis kin supposed bim dead : 
nepbews tbese, one sprigbtly niece, and one, 
ear in blood — tbey call'd him mrli/ John ; 
rk'd in woods apart from all bis kind, 
were bis looks and moody was bis mind, 
bome tbe sailor now began to sigb : — 
Aogs are dead, and I'll return and die ; 
all I bave, my gains, in years of care, 
»unger Cnffi witb kinder souls sball sbare — 
Id ! I'm ricb ; — witb one consent tbey'll say, 
e welcome. Uncle, as tbe flowers in May.' 
'U disguise me, be in tatters dress' d, 
sst befriend tbe lads wbo treat me best.*' 



V 
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Now all his kindred, — neither rich nor poor^ — 
Kept the wolf want some distance from the door. 

In piteous plight he knocked at George's gate. 
And hegg'd for aid, as he described his state : — 
But stem was George ; — ** Let them who liad th 

strong, 
Help thee to drag thy weakened frame along ; 
To us a stranger, while your limbs would moye. 
From us depart, and try a stranger's love : 
Ha ! dost thou murmur?'^ — for, in Roger's throat, 
Was '' Rascal !" rising with disdainful note, 

To pious James he then his prayer address'd ; — 
"Good-lack,^' quoth James, *' thy sorrows pierce id 

breast ; 
And, had I wealth, as have my brethren twain. 
One board should feed us and one roof contain : 
But plead I will thy cause and I will pray : 
And so farewell ! Heaven help thee on thy way !" 

" Scoundrel !" said Roger (but apart) ; — and told 
His case to Peter ; — Peter too was cold ; — 
" The rates are high ; we have a-many poor ; 
But I will think," — he said, and shut the door. 
Then the gay niece the seemmg pauper press'd ; — 
" Turn, Nancy, turn, and view this form distressed : 
Akin to thine is this declining frame. 
And this poor beggar claims an uncle's name.'' 

" Avaunt ! begone !" the courteous maiden said, 
" Thou vile impostor ! Uncle Roger 's dead : 
I hate thee, beast ; thy look my spirit shocks ; 
Oh ! that I saw thee starving in the stocks !" 

" My gentle niece !" he said — and sought the wooti 
" I himger, fellow ; prithee, give me food !" 

" Give ! am I rich ? This hatchet take, and try 
Thy proper strength, nor give those limbs the lie ; 
Work, feed thyself, to thine own powers appeal. 
Nor whine out woes, thine own right-hand can heal; 
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ile that hand is thine and thine a leg, 
F the proud or of the base to beg.'' 
Qe, surb/ John, thy wealthy kinsman view," 
^ said ; — *' thy words are brave and true ; 
ive with me : we'll vex those scoundrel-boys, 
t prim shrew shall, envying, hear our joys. — 
>'s glorious fume all day we'll share, 
!ef and brandy kill all kinds of care ; 
3er and biscuit on our table heap, 
I at rascals, till we fall asleep.'" 
was their life ; but when the woodman died, 
!ving kin for Roger*s smiles applied — 
; he shut, with stem rebuke the door, 
ng, built a refuge for the poor, 
is restriction. That no Cuff should share 
al» or shelter for one moment there. 
Lecord ends : — But hark ! e'en now I hear 
I of death, and know not whose to fear : 
ooers all, and all our hinds were well ; 
lan's cottage danger seem'd to dwell : — 
th of man proclaim these heavy chimes, 
jce they sound, with pausing space, three times. 
; of my Sexton seek. Whose days are sped? — 
he, himself !— and is old Dibble dead?" 
iitieth year he reach'd, still undecay'd, 
lors five to one close vault conve/d : — 
is gone ; his care and skill I lose, 
in a mournful subject far my Muse : 
Iters lost, he'd oft in turn deplore, 
idly add, — ** Heaven grant, I lose no more !" 
die he spake, a sly and pleasant glance 
'd at variance with his complaisance : 
he told their fate and varying worth, 
ily look'd, — " I yet may bear thee forth." 
I first " — (he so began)—" my trade I plied, 
' Addle was the parish-guide; 
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His clerk and sexton, I beheld with fear^ 

His stride majestic, and his frown severe ; 

A noble pillar of the church he stood, 

AdomM with coUege-gown and parish hood : 

Then as he paced the hallow'd aisles about. 

He fill'd the seven-fold surpUce fairly out ! 

But in his pulpit wearied down with prayer. 

He sat and seem'd as in his study's chair ; 

For while the anthem swell'd, and when it ceased, 

Th' expecting people view'd their slumbering priesi 

Who, dozing, died. — Our Parson Peele was next; 

* I will not spare you,' was his favourite text ; 
Nor did he spare, but raised them many a pound ; 
Ev'n me he mulct for my poor rood of ground ; 
Yet cared he nought, but with a gibing speech, 

* What should I do,' quoth he, 'but what I preach i 
His piercing jokes (and he 'd a plenteous store) 
Were daily offer'd both to rich and poor ; 

His scorn, his love, in pla3rful words he spoke ; 
His pity, praise, and promise, were a joke : 
But though so young and blest with spirits high. 
He died as grave as any judge could die : 
The strong attack subdued his lively powers, — 
His was the grave, and Doctor Grandspear ours. 

" Then were there golden times the village round 
In his abundance all appear'd t' abound ; 
Liberal and rich, a plenteous board he spread. 
E'en cool Dissenters at his table fed; 
Who wish'd and hoped, — and thought a man so kin< 
A way to Heaven, though not their own, might find 
To them, to all, he was pohte and free. 
Kind to the poor, and, ah ! most kind to me ! 

* Ralph,' would he say, ' Ralph Dibble, thou art old 
That doublet fit, 't will keep thee from the cold : 
How does my sexton ? — ^What ! the times are hard ; 
Drive that stout pig, and pen him in thy yard.' 
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But mott, his rev'rence loved a mirthful jest : — 
*Thy coat is thin ; why, man, thou 'rt barely dren'd; 
It 's worn to th' thread : but I have nappy beer ; 
Clap that within, and see how they will wear I' 

" Gay days were these ; but they were quickly past : 
When first he came, we found he cou'dn't last : 
A whoreson cough (and at the fall of leaf) 
Upset him quite ; — ^but what's the gain of grief? 

" Then came the Author Rector : his delight 
Was aU in books; to read them or to write : 
Women and men he strove alike to shun. 
And hurried homeward when his tasks were done : 
Courteous enough, but careless what he said. 
For points of learning he reserved his head ; 
And when addressing either poor or rich. 
He knew no better than his cassock which : 
He, like an osier, was of pliant kind, 
Erect by nature, but to bend inclined ; 
Not like a creeper falling to the ground. 
Or meanly catching on the neighbours round : — 
Careless was he of surplice, hood, and band, — 
And kindly took them as they came to hand 
Nor, like the doctor, wore a world of hat. 
As if he sought for dignity in that : 
He talk'd, he gave, but not with cautious rules : 
Nor tum'd firom gipsies, vagabonds, or fools ; 
It was his nature, but they thought it whim. 
And so our beaux and beauties tum'd from him : 
Of questions, much he wrote, profoimd and dark, — 
How spake the serpent, and where stoppM the ark ; 
From what fjEur land the queep of Sheba came ; 
Who Salem's Priest, and what his father's name ; 
He made the Song of Songs its mysteries 3ricld, 
And Revelations, to the world reveal'd. 
He sleeps i' the aisle, — ^but not a stone records 
His name or fame, his actions or his words : 



\ 
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And trath, your reverence, when I look around, 
And mark the tombs in our sepulchral ground 
(Though dare I not of one man's hope to doubt), 
I'd join the party who repose without. 

** Next came a Youth from Cambridge, and, in tr 
He was a sober and a comely youth ; 
He blush'd in meekness as a modest man. 
And gain'd attention ere his task began ; 
When preaching; seldom ventured on reproof. 
But touched his neighbours tenderly enough. 
Him, in his youth, a clamorous sect assail'd 
Advised and censured, flatter'd, — and prevail'd. — 
Then did he much his sober hearers vex, 
Confound the simple, and the sad perplex ; 
To a new style his reverence rashly took ; 
Loud grew his voice, to threatening swelled his lool 
Above, below, on either side, he gazed. 
Amazing all, and most himself amazed : 
No more he read his preachments pure and plain. 
But launched outright, and rose and sank again : 
At times he smiled in scorn, at times he wept. 
And such sad coil with words of vengeance kept. 
That our best sleepers started as they slept. 

" * Conviction comes like lightning,' he would cr 
In vain you seek it, and in vain you fly ; 
'T is like the rushing of the mighty wind. 
Unseen its progress, but its power you find ; 
It strikes the child ere yet its reason wakes ; 
His reason fled, the ancient sire it shakes ; 
The proud, leam'd man, and him who loves to kno 
How and from whence diese gusts of grace will bio 
It shuns,— but sinners inrheir way impedes. 
And sots and harlots visits in their deeds : 
Of faith and penance it supphes the place ; 
Assures the vilest that they hve by grace, 
And, without running, makes them win the race^* 
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" Such mm the doctrine our young profit taught ; 
And here conviction, there concision wrought ; 
When his thin cheek assumed a deadly hue. 
And all the rose to one small spot withdrew : 
They call'd it hectic ; 't was a fiery flush. 
More fix'd and deeper than the maiden hlush ; 
His paler lips the pearly teeth disclosed. 
And lah'ring lungs the lengthening speech opposed. 
No more his span-girth shanks and quivering thighs 
Upheld a hody of the smaller size ; 
But down he sank upon his dying bed. 
And gloomy crotchets filVd his wandering head.— 

'* ' Spite of my faith, all-saving faith,' he cried, 
* I fear of worldly works the wicked pride ; 
Poor as I am, degraded, abject, blind. 
The good I've wrought still rankles io my mind ; 
My alms-deeds all, and every deed I've done. 
My moral-rags defile me every one ; 
It should not be : — ^what say'st thou? tell me Ralph.' 
Quoth I, * Your reverence, I believe, you're safe : 
Tour faith 's your prop, nor have you pass'd such time 
In life's good-works as swell them to a crime. 
If I of pardon for my sins were sure. 
About my goodness I would rest secure.' 

'' Such was his end ; and mine approaches fast ; 
I've seen my best of preachers, — and my last." — 

He bow'd, and archly smiled at what he said. 
Civil but sly :— " And is old Dibble dead ?" 

Yes I he is gone : and we are going all ; 
like flowers we wither, and like leaves we fall ; — 
Here, with an infant, joyful sponsors come. 
Then bear the new-made Christian to its home ; 
A few short years and we behold him stand. 
To ask a blessing, with his bride in hand : 
A few, still seeming shorter, and we hear 
His widow weeping at her husband*s bier : — 
m2 
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Thu8> as the mouths succeed, shall infants take 
Their names ; thus parents shall the child forsake ; 
Thus brides again and bridegrooms blithe shall kne 
By love or law compelled their tows to seal> 
Ere I again, or one like me, explore 
These simple Annals of the Village Poor. 
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THE BOROUGH. 



LETTER I. 



The DiiBcnlty of describing Town Scenery— A Ck>miMuiaon with 
certain Views in the Country— The River and Quay— The Ship- 
pnig and Business— Ship-Building— Sea- Boys and Port- Views— 
—Village and Town Sceniery again compared— Walks from Town 
—Cottage and adjoining Heath, &c.- House of Sunday Snter- 
tainment— The Sea : a Summer and Winter View— A SUpwreck 
at Night, and its Effects on Shore— Evening Amusementa in the 
Borough— An Apology for the imperfect View which can be given 
of these Subjects. 



GBNBRAL DESCRIPTION. 

"Dbscbibe the Borough " — ^though our idle tribe 

May love description, can me so describe. 

That you shall fairly streets and buildings trace. 

And all that giyes distinction to a place ? 

This cannot be ; yet, moved by your request^ 

A part I paint — let Fancy form the rest. 

Cities and towns, the various haunts of men. 
Require the pencil ; they defy the pen : 
Could he, who sang so well the Grecian fleet. 
So well have sung of alley, lane, or street? 
Can measured lines these various buildings show. 
The Town-Hall Turning, or the Prospect Bow ? 
M 3 
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Can I the seats of wealth aad want explore. 
And lengthen out my lays from door to door ? 

Then let thy Fancy aid me — I repair 
From this tall mansion of our last-year's Mayor, 
Till we the outskirts of the Borough reach. 
And these half-huried buildings next the beach; 
Whete hang at open doors the net and cork. 
While squalid sea-dames mend the meshy work ; 
Till comes the hour, when fishing through the tide, 
The weary husband throws his freight aside ; 
A living mass, which now demands the wife, 
Th' alternate labours of their humble life. 

Can scenes like these withdraw thee from thy wc 
Thy upland forest or thy valley's flood ? 
Seek then thy garden's shrubby bound, and look. 
As it steals by, upon the bordering brook ; 
That winding streamlet, litnpid, lingering, slow. 
Where the reeds whisper when the zephyrs blow ; 
Where in the midst, upon her throne of green. 
Sits the large Lily as the water's queen ; 
And makes the current, forced awhile to stay. 
Murmur and bubble as it shoots away ; 
Draw then the strongest contrast to that stream. 
And our broad river will before thee seem. 

With ceaseless motion comes and goes the tide. 
Flowing, it fills the channel vast and wide ; 
Then back to sea, with strong majestic sweep 
It rolls, in ebb yet terrible and deep ; 
Here Samphire-banks and Salt-wort bound the floe 
There stakes and sea-weeds withering on the mud ; 
And higher up, a ridge of all things base. 
Which some strong tide has roU'd upon the place. 

Thy gentle river boasts its pigmy boat. 
Urged on by pains, half grounded, half afloat ; 
While at her stem an angler takes his stand. 
And marks the fish he purposes to land ; 
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that dear space, where, in the cheerful ray 
e warm sun, the scaly people play. 
' other craft our prouder riyer shows, 
pinks, and sloops ; hrigs, hrigantines and snows : 
ngler we on our wide stream descry, 
ne poor dredger where his oysters he : 
old and wet, and driving with the tide, 
his weak arms against his tarry side, 
drains the remnant of diluted gin, 
I the warmth that languishes within ; 
nng oft his poor attempts to beat 
ngling fingers into gathering heat, 
shall again be seen when evening comes, 
ocial parties crowd their favourite rooms : 
3 on the table pipes and paper He, 
treaming bowl or foaming tankard by ; 
hen, with all these comforts spread around, 
hear the painful dredger's welcome sound; 
3W themselves the savoury boon deny, 
)od that feeds the Uving luxury. 
i is our Quay ! those smaller hoys from town, 
cious ware, for country-use, bring down; 
laden waggons^ in return, impart 
3untry-produce to the city mart; 
! to the clamour in that miry road, 
led and narrowed by yon vessel's load ; 
mabenng wealth she empties round the place, 
ge, and parcel, hogshead, chest, and case : 
the loud seaman and the angry hind, 
ing in business, bellow to the wind. 
ir these a crew amphibious, in the docks, 
for the sea, those castles on the stocks : 
the long keel, which soon the waves must hide ; 
the strong ribs which form the roomy side ; 
yielding slowly to the sturdiest stroke, 
lanks which curve and crackle in the smoke. 
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Around the whole rise cloudy wreaths, and hr 
Bear the warm pungeance of o'er-hoiling tar. 

Dabbling on shore half-naked sea-boys crowd. 
Swim round a ship, or swing upon the shroud ; 
Or in a boat purloin'd, with paddles play. 
And grow familiar with the watery way : 
Young though they be, they feel whose sons they 8 
They know what British seamen do and dare ; 
Proud of that fame, they raise and they enjoy 
The rustic wonder of the village-boy. 

Before you bid these busy scenes adieu. 
Behold the wealth that lies in public view. 
Those fjBu: extended heaps of coal and coke. 
Where fresh-fill'd lime-kilns breathe their stifling smc 
This shall pass off, and you behold, instead. 
The night-fire gleaming on its chalky bed:; 
When from the Light-house brighter beams will ris 
To show the shipman where the shallow lies. 

Thy walks are ever pleasant ; every scene 

Is rich in beauty, hvely, or serene 

Bich — is that varied view with woods around. 
Seen from the seat, within the shnibb'ry bound; 
Where shines the distant lake, and where appear 
From ruins bolting, unmolested deer; 
Lively — ^the village-green, the inn, the place. 
Where the good widow schools her infant-race. 
Shops, whence are heard the hammer and the saw. 
And village-pleasures unreproved by law : 
Then how serene ! when in your favourite room. 
Gales from your jasmines soothe the evening gloon 
WJien from your upland paddock you look down. 
And just perceive the smoke which hides the town 
When weary peasants at the close of day 
Walk to their cots, and part upon the way ; 
When cattle slowly cross the shallow brook. 
And shepherds pen their folds, and rest upon their era 
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one our hedges, prime our slender trees, 
ything looks uututor'd and at ease, 
I wide heath, or in the flow'ry Tale, 
5nt the vapours of the sea-bom gale ; 
beaten paths lead on from stile to stile, 
iwers from streets, the road-side banks defile ; 
larded fields a sense of danger show, 
garden-crops with com and clover grow ; 
are form'd of wreck and placed around, 
tenters tipp'd) a strong repulsive bound ; 
nd deep ditches by the gardens run, 
ere in ambush he the trap and gun ; 
broad board, which guards each tempting prize, 
tall buUy, lifts its head and Ues." 
e stands a cottage with an open door, 
len undefended blooms before : 
leel is still, and overtum'd her stool, 
the lone Widow seeks the neighboring pool : 
ves us hope, all views of town to shun — 
sre are tokens of the Sailor-son ; 
id blue jacket, and that shirt of check, 
ken kerchief for the seaman's neck ; 
>il8 and shells from many a distant shore, 
rry robe from frozen Labrador, 
busy streets and sylvan walks between, 
arshes, bog and heath all intervene ; 
its of crag, with spongy, plashy base, 
e enrich th' uncultivated space : 
are are blossoms rare, and curious msh, 
le's rich balm, and sun-dew's crimson blush 
velvet leaf with radiant beauty dress'd, 
a gay pillow for the plover's breast, 
distant far, a house commodious made, 
f yet pubUc stands) for Sunday-trade ; 
-, for this day free, gay parties go, 
^a-house walk, their tippling rendezvous ; , 
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There humble couples sit in corner-bowen^ 
Or gaily ramble for th' allotted hours ; 
Sailor and lasses from the town attend. 
The servant-lover, the apprentice-friend; 
With all the idle social tribes who seek 
And find their humble pleasures once a week. 

Turn to the watery world ! — ^but who to thee 
(A wonder yet unview'd) shall paint — the Sea? 
Various and vast, sublime in all its forms. 
When lull'd by zephyrs, or when roused by storms^ 
Its colours changing, when from clouds and sun 
Shades after shades upon the surface run ; 
Embrown'd and horrid now, and now serene. 
In limpid blue, and evanescent green; 
And oft the foggy banks on ocean lie. 
Lift the fair sail, and cheat th' experienced eye. 

Be it the Summer-noon : a sandy space 
The ebbing tide has left upon its place ; 
Then just the hot and stony beach above. 
Light twinkling streams in bright confusion move ; 
(For heated thus, the warmer air ascends. 
And with the cooler in its fall contends) — 
Then the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion ; swelliing as it sleeps. 
Then slowly sinking ; curling to the strand. 
Faint, lazy waves o*ercreep the ridgy sand. 
Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow. 
And back return in silence, smooth and slow. 
Ships in the calm seem anchored; for they glide 
On the still sea, urged solely by the tide : 
Art thou not present, this calm scene before. 
Where all beside is pebbly length of shore. 
And far as eye can reach, it can discern no more ? 

Yet sometimes comes a ruffling cloud to make 
The quiet surface of the ocean shake ; 
As an awaken'd giant with a frown 
Might show his wrath, and then to sleep sink down 
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w now the Winter-storm ! above, one dond, 
and unbroken, all the skies o'ershroud ; 
Lweildly parpdse through the day before 
oll'd in view of boding men on shore ; 
>metimes hid and sometimes show'd his form, 
ELS the ckmd, and furious as the storm, 
where the eye delights, yet dreads to roam, 
reaking billows cast the flying foam 
the billows rising — all the deep 
leas change ; the wayes so swell'd and steep, 
ing and sinking, and the sunken swells, 
ae, one moment, in its station dwells : 
eaier land, you may the billows trace, 
contending in their watery chase ; 
ratch the mightiest till the shoal th^ reach, 
break and hurry to their utmost stretch : 
i as th^ come, they strike with furious force, 
hen re-flowmg, take their grating course, 
g the rounded flints, which ages past 
i by their rage, and shall to ages last. 

off the Petrel in the troubled way 
s with her brood, or flutters in the spray ; 
sea often, often drops again, 
ports at ease on the tempestuous main, 
^h oer the restless deep, above the reach 
mner's hope, vast flights of Wild-ducks stretch ; 
I the eye can glance on either side, 
iroad space and level line they glide ; 

their wedge-like figures from the north, 
cfter day, flight after flight, go forth. 
shore their passage tribes of Sea-gulls urge, 
hop for prey within the sweeping surge ; 
I the rough opposing blast they fly, 
ack, thai turn, and all their force apply, 
i to the storm they give their weak complaining 

cry; 
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Or clap the sleek white pinion to the breast. 
And in the restless ocean dip for rest. 

Darkness begins to reign ; the louder wind 
Appals the weak and awes the firmer mind : 
But frights not him, whom evening and the spray 
In part conceal — ^yon Prowler on his way : 
Lo ! he has something seen ; he runs apace. 
As if he fear'd companion in the chase ; 
He sees his prize, and now he turns again. 
Slowly and sorrowing — " Was your search in vain?" 
Gruffly he answers, " 'T is a sorry sight ! 
A seaman's body : there'll be more to-night !" 

Hark ! to those sounds ! they're from distress at sea : 
How quick they come ! What terrors may there be ! 
Yes, 'tis a driven vessel : I discern 
Lights, signs of terror, gleaming from the stem : 
Others behold them too, and from the town 
In various parties seamen hurry down ; 
Their wives pursue, and damsels urged by dread. 
Lest men so dear be into danger led ; 
Their head the gown has hooded, and their call 
In this sad night is piercing like the squall ; 
They feel their kinds of power, and when they meet, 
Chide, fondle, weep, dare, threaten, or intreat. 

See one poor girl, all terror and alarm. 
Has fondly seized upon her loveif's arm ; 
" Thou shalt not venture ;" and he answers " No ! 
I will not"— still she cries, "Thou shalt not go." 

No need of this ; not here the stoutest boat 
Can through such breakers, o'er such billows float. 
Yet may they view these lights upon the beach. 
Which yield them hope, whom help can never reach. 

From parted clouds the moon her radiance throws 
On the wild waves, and all the danger shows ; 
But shows them beaming in her shining vest. 
Terrific splendour ! gloom in glory dress'd I 
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or a moment^ and then clouds again 
^rery beam, and fear and darkness reign. 
hear we now those sounds ? Do lights appear ? 
ihem not 1 the storm alone I hear : 
} ! the sailors h9meward take their way ; 
Qnst endure — ^let us submit and pray, 
h are our Winter-views : but night comes on — 
nudness sleeps, and daily cares are gone ; 
Nirties form, and some their friends assist 
8te the idle hours at sober whist ; 
.▼em's pleasure or the concert's charm 
nber'd moments of their sting disarm ; 
ills and open doors a crowd invite, 
« off one dread portion of the night ; 
low and song and luxury combined, 
F from man this burthen of mankind, 
era advent'rous walk abroad and meet 
ling parties pacing through the street, 
various voices, in the dpng day, 
n our walks, and greet us in our way ; 
tavern-lights flit on from room to room, 
lide the tippling sailor staggering home ; 
as we pass, the jingling bells betray, 
•usiness rises with the closing day : 
ralking silent, by the river's side, 
r perceives the rippling of the tide ; 
isnred cadence of the lads who tow 
mter'd hoy, to fix her in her row ; 
low sound, which from the parish-bell 
le departed spirit bids farewell ! 
B shall you something of our borough know, 
a verse, with Fancy's aid, can show ; 
, or River, of a Quay or Street, 
at description must be incomplete ; 
len a happier theme succeeds, and when 
re our suljects and the deeds of men; 

N 
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Then may we find the Muse in happier ityle. 
And we may sometimes sigh and sometimes smile. 



LETTER 11. 

THE CHURCH. 

Several Meanings of the Word Ckureh— The building^ to called, 
here intended — Its Antiqnity and Grandeur — Cohunoa and 
Ailes— The Tower : the Stains made by Titaie oompared with 
the mock Antiquity of the Artist— Progresa of Vefetation oa 
snch Buildings— Bells— Tombs : one in decay— Moral Monii* 
ments, and the Nature of their Inscriptions^ An Instance in i 
departed Burgess— Churchyard Grayea— MoomMra for the Desd 
—A Story of a betrothed Pair in humble Life, and Slltets of 
Grief in the Survivor. 



" What is a Church ?"— Let Truth and Reason speak, 
They would reply, " The faithful, pure, and meek j 
From Christian folds, the one selected race. 
Of all professions, and in every place." 

" What is a Church ?"— " A flock," our Vicar crie% 
Whom hishops govern and whom priests advise ; 
Wherein are various states and due degrees. 
The Bench for honour, and the Stall for ease ; 
That ease be mine, which, after all his cares. 
The pious, peaceful prebendary shares." 

"What is a Church?"— Our honest Sexton tells, 
'T is a tall building, with a tower and bells ; 
Where priest and clerk with joint exertion strive 
To keep the ardour of their flock alive ; 
That, by his periods eloquent and grave ; 
This, by responses, and a well-set stave : 
These for the living ; but when life be fled, 
I toll myself the requiem for the dead." 

'Tis to this Church I call thee, and that place 
Where slept our fathers when thcjr'd run their race : 
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We too shall rest, and then our children keep 
Their road in life^ and then, forgotten, sleep ; 
Heanwliile the building slowly falls away. 
And, like the builders, will in time decay. 

The old Foundation — ^but it is not clear 
When it was laid — ^jrou care not for the year 5 
On this, as parts decayed by time and storms. 
Arose these yarious disproportion^ forms ; 
fet Gothic all — ^the learn' d who yisit us 
(And our small wonders) haye decided thus : — 
" Yon noble Gothic arch," " That Gothic door ;" 
So haye they said ; of proof you'll need no more. 

Here large plain colunms rise in solemn style, 
Tou'd loye the gloom they make in either aile ; 
When the sun's rays, enfeebled as they pass 
(And shorn of qplendour) through the storied glass. 
Faintly display the figures on the floor. 
Which pleased distinctly in their place before. 

But ere you enter, yon bold Tower survey. 
Tall and entire, and yenerably grey, 
For time has soften'd what was harsh when new. 
And now the stains are all of sober hue ; 
The liying stains which Nature's hand alone. 
Profuse of life, pours forth upon the stone : 
For eyer gromng; where the common eye 
Can but the bare and rocky bed descry ; 
There Science loyes to trace her tribes minute. 
The juiceless foliage, and the tasteless fruit ; 
There she perceiyes them round the surface creep. 
And while they meet their due distinction keep ; 
Miz'd but not blended ; each its name retams. 
And these are Nature's eyer-during stains. 

And wouldst thou, Artist ! with thy tints and brush, 
Form shades like these ? Pretender, where thy blush ? 
In three short hours shall thy presuming hand 
Th' effect of three slow centuries command? 

N 2 I 
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Thou may'st thy various greens and greys contriTe, 
They are not Lichens^ nor like aught alive ; — 
But yet proceed, and when thy tints are lost. 
Fled in the shower, or crumhled by the frost ; 
When all thy work is done away as clean 
As if thou never spread' st thy grey and green ; 
Then ma3r'st thou see how Nature's work is done. 
How slowly true she lays her colours on ; 
When her least speck upon the hardest flint 
Has mark and form and is a living tint ; 
And so embodied with the rock, that few 
Can the small germ upon the substance view. 

Seeds, to our eye invisible, will find 
On the rude rock the bed that fits their kind ; 
There, in the rugged soil, they safely dwell. 
Till showers and snows the subtle atoms swell. 
And spread th' enduring foliage ; — ^then we trace 
The freckled flower upon the flinty base ; 
These all increase, till in unnoticed years 
The stony tower as grey with age appears ; 
With coats of vegetation, thinly spread. 
Coat above coat, the living on the dead : 
These then dissolve to dust, and make a way 
For bolder foliage, nursed by their decay : 
The long-enduring Ferns in time will all 
Die and depose their dust upon the wall ; 
Where the wing'd seed may rest, till many a flower 
Show Flora's triumph o*er the falling tower. 

But ours yet stands, and has its Bells renown'd 
For size magnificent and solemn sound ; 
Each has its motto : some contrived to tell. 
In monkish rhyme, the uses of a bell; 
Such wond*rou8 good, as few conceive could spring 
From tfen loud coppers when their clappers swing. 

Enter'd the church — we to a tomb proceed. 
Whose names and titles few attempt to read; 
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■nglish letters, and those half pick'd out, 

us, unskilful readers, much in douht ; 
ons shall see its more degraded state ; 
smb of grandeur hastens to its fate ; 
marble arch, our sexton's feiTourite show, 
all those ruffd and painted pairs below ; 
oble Lady and the Lord who rest 
e, as courtly dame and warrior dress'd ; 
e departed firom their state subUme, 
led and wounded in their war with Time 
igued with mischief; here a leg is fled, 
9 ! the Baron with but half a head ; 
ay is deft the arch ; the very base 
ter'd round and shifted from its place, 
nder not. Mortal, at thy quick decay — 
men of marble piecemeal melt away ; 
/vdiose the image we no longer read, 
lonuments themselyes memorials need. 
:h few such stately proofs of grief or pride 
»lth erected, is our Church supplied; 
e have mural tablets, every size, 
MToe could wish, or vanity devise, 
ith levels man, — the wicked and the just, 
dse, the weak, he blended in the dust ; 
ly the honours dealt to every name. 
Ling of Terrors seems to level fame. 

! here lamented wives, and every wife 
ride and comfort of her husband's life ; 

to her spouse, with every virtue graced, 

toumfiil widow has a trophy placed ; 

lere 't is doubtful if the duteous son, 

e good father, be in praise outdone. 

s may be Nature : when our friends we lose, 

Iter'd feelings alter too our views ; 

in their tempers teased us or distress'd, 
th our anger and the dead, at rest ; 
N 3 
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And much we grieve, no longer trial made, 
For tlmt impatience which Tve then diapky^d j 
Now to their love and worth of every kind 
A soft; compunction turns th afflicted mind ; 
Virtues negle4?ted then, wdored became. 
And graces slighted, hlos^om on the tomb. 

'T is well ; but let not love nor grief believe 
Tliat VI c ftsaeut who neither loved nor grieve) 
To all that pndae which on the tomb ;a read. 
To all that passion dictates for the dead ; 
But more indignant, we the tomb deride, 
Whose bold inscription flattery selh to pride. 

Bead of this Burgeas— ou the stone appear 
How worthy he I how virtuous und how dear ! 
What wailing was there when his spirit fled. 
How mouruM his lady for her lord when dead. 
And tears nbundant through the town were shed; 
See ! he wsw liberal, kind, religious, wise. 
And free from all ilisgracc and all disgiuBe ; 
His sterling worth, which words cannot express. 
Lives with his friends, their pride and their di»- 
tress. 

All this of Jacob Holmes ? for his the name ; 
He thus kind, liberal, just, religious ? — Shame ! 
What is the truth ? Old Jacob married thrice ; 
He dealt in coals, and av*rice was his vice ; 
He ruled the borough when his year came on. 
And some forget, and some are glad he*s gone ; 
For never yet with shilhug could he part. 
But when it left his hand, it struck hia heart. 

Yet, here will Love its last attentions pay, 
And place memorials on these beds of clay. 
Large level stones lie flat upon the grave. 
And half a century's sun and tempest brave ; 
But many an honest tear and heartfelt sigh 
Have followed those who now unnoticed lie ; 
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3se what numbers rest on every side ! 

nit one token left by grief or pride ; 

graves soon levelled to the earth, and then 

»iher hillocks rise o'er other men ; 

the dead on the decayed are thrust, 

;enerations follow, ^* dust to dust." 

1 1 there are real Mourners — I have seen 

, sad Girl, mild, sufiPering, and serene ; 

tion (through the day) her duties claim'd, 

o he useful as resigned she aim'd : 

y she dress' d, nor vainly seem'd t' expect 

or grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

rhen her wearied parents sunk to sleep, 

3ught her place to meditate and weep : 

to her mind was all the past displayed 

faithful Memory brings to Sorrow's aid : 

len she thought on one regretted Youth, 

ender trust, and his unquestion'd truth ; 

ry place she wander'd, where they'd been, 

adly sacred held the parting scene ; 

e last for sea he took his leave — ^that place 

double interest would she nightly trace ; 

»ng the courtship was, and he would say, 

time he sail'd, — *' This once, and then the day :" 

rudence tarried, but when last he went, 

ew from pitying love a full consent. 

ppy he sail'd, and great the care she took, 

lie should softly sleep, and smartly look ; 

s was his better linen, and his check 

nade more trim than any on the deck ; 

very comfort men at sea can know 

lers to buy, to make, and to bestow : 

e to Greenland sail'd, and much she told, 

be should guard against the ctimate's cold ; 

iw not danger ; dangers he'd withstood. 

ould she trace the fever in his blood : 
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His messmates smiled at flashings in his cheek. 
And he too smiled, but seldom would he speak; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain. 
With gnevous symptoms he could not explain ; 
Hope was awaken'd, as for home he sail'd. 
But quickly sank, and never more prevailed. 

He call'd his friend, and prefaced with a sigh 
A lover's messi^e — " Thomas, I must die : 
Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing temples on her faithful breast. 
And gazing go ! — if not, this trifle take. 
And say, till death I wore it for her sake ; 
Yes ! I must die — ^blow on, sweet breeze, blow on I 
Give me one look, before my life be gone. 
Oh ! give me that, and let me not despair. 
One last fond look — and now repeat the prayer." 

He had his wish, had more ; I will not paint 
The Lovers' meeting : she beheld him faint, — 
With tender fears, she took a nearer view. 
Her terrors doubUng as her hopes withdrew ; 
He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 
" Yes ! I must die ;" and hope for ever fled. 
Still long she nursed him : tender thoughts meantim 
Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 
With him she prayed, to him his Bible read. 
Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head : 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer; 
Apart she sigh'd; alone, she shed the tear; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh hght, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 

One day he lighter seemM, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem'd to think. 
Yet said not so — " Perhaps he will not sink :" 
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a brightness in his look appeared, 

a vigour in his voice was heard ; — 

been reading in the Book of Prayer, 

him forth, and placed him in his chair ; 

e seemM, and spoke of all he knew, 

idly many, and the favourite few ; 

that day did he to mind recall 

has treasured, and she loves them all ; 

. her way she meets them, they appear 

people — death has made them dear 

id his Friend, but then his hand she press'd, 

fly whisper'd, ** Thou must go to rest ;'* 

he said ; but as he spoke, she found 

I more cold, and fluttering was the sound ! 

sed affrighten'd ; but she caught a last, 

look of love, — and all was past ! 

aced a decent stone his grave above, 

agraved — an offering of her love ; 

she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 

like to duty and the dead ; 

Id have grieved, had friends presumed to spare 

; assistance — 't was her proper care. 

riU she come, and on the grave will sit, 

ler arms, in long abstracted fit ; 

server pass, will take her round, 

less seem, for she would not be found ; 

again, and thus her hour employ, 

dons please her, and while woes destroy. 

r, sweet Maid ! nor be by fancy led, 

nysterious converse with the dead ; 

at length thy thoughts, thy spirits pain, 

id conflict will disturb thy brain ; 

theur tasks and trials ; thine are hard, 

; the time, and glorious the reward ; 

ait spirit to thy duties give, 

lie dead, but to the living Uve. 
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LETTER 111. 



THE VICAR — TfiB CURATE, ETC. 

VICAR. 

The lately depairted Minister of the Borough— His soothing i 
supplicatory Manners— His cool and timid Affections- 
Praise due to such negative virtue— Address to Character! 
this Kind— the Vicar's Employnents-His Talents and nu 
rate Ambition— His Dislike of Innovation— His mild but ii 
fectual Beneyolence— A Summary of his Character. 

CURATE. 

Mode of paying the Borough-Minister— The Curate has no s 
Resources— His Learning and Poverty— Erroneous Idea of 
Parent— His feelings as a Husband and Father— The dut 
Regard of his numerous Family— His Pleasure as a Writer, 1 
interrupted— No Resource in the Press— Vulgar Insult- 
Account of a Literary Society, and a Fund for the Relid 
indigent Authors, &c. 



Where ends our chancel in a vaulted space. 
Sleep the departed Vicars of the place ; 
Of most, all mention, memory, thought are past- 
But take a slight memorial of the last. 

To what famed college we our Vicar owe. 
To what fair country, let historians show : 
Few now remember when the mild young man. 
Ruddy and fair, his Sunday-task began ; 
Few live to speak of that soft soothing look 
He cast around, as he prepared his book ; 
It was a kind of supplicating smile. 
But nothing hopeless of applause the while ; 
4nd when he finishM, his corrected pride 
Felt the desert, and yet the praise denied. 
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le his race began, and to the end 
Qstant care was, no man to offend ; 
ighty virtues stirr'd his peaceful mind ; 
ged the Priest to leave the flock behind ; 
B his Master's Soldier, but not one 
1 an army of his Martyrs on : 
as his nding passion ; yet was Lqve, 
lid kind, once known his heart to move ; 
tus patient spirit where it paid 
guid offerings to a listening Maid : 
ith her widow'd Mother, heard him speak, 
lught awhile to find what he would seek : 
g he came, he smiled when he withdrew, 
lid the same attention to the two ; 
ig and parting without joy or pain, 
:m'd to come that he might go again, 
mdering girl, no prude, but something nice, 
pih was chill'd by his unmelting ice ; 
and her tortoise held such sluggish pace, 
be must turn and meet him in the chase : 
ot approving, she withdrew till one 
who appeared with UveUer hope to run ; 
ought a readier way the heart to move, 
>y fjEunt dalliance of unfixing love, 
ise me not that I approving paint 
ent Hope or Love without restraint ; 
ik the Passions, a tumultuous throng, 
as they are, ungovernably strong : 
the laurel to the soldier due, 
autious comes not into danger's view ? 
(vorth has Virtue by Desire untried. 
Nature's self enUsts on duty's side ? 
married dame in vain assail'd the truth 
larded bosom of the Hebrew youth ; 
th the daughter of the Priest of On 
ve was lawful, and the guard was gone ; 
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But Joseph's fame had lessen'd in our view. 
Had he^ refusing, fled the maiden too. 

Yet our good priest to Joseph's praise aspired. 
At once rejecting what his heart desired; 
" I am escaped," he said, when none pursued ; 
When none attack'd him, " I am unsubdued " 
" Oh pleasing pangs of love !" he sang again, 
Cold to the joy, and stranger to the pain. 
Ev'n in his age would he address the young, 
*' 1 too have felt these fires, and they are strong ;" 
But from the time he left his favourite maid. 
To ancient females his devoirs were paid ; 
And still they miss him after Morning-prayer; 
Nor yet successor fills the Vicar's chair. 
Where kindred spirits in his praise agree, 
A happy few, as mild and cool as he ; 
The easy followers in the female train. 
Led without love, and captives without chain. 

Ye LiUes male ! think (as your tea you sip. 
While the town small-talk flows fi*om Up to lip ; 
Intrigues half-gather'd, conversation-scraps. 
Kitchen-cabals, and nursery-mishaps,) 
If the vast world may not some scene produce. 
Some state where your small talents might have use ; 
Within seragUos you might harmless move, 
'Mid ranks of beauty, and in haunts of love ; 
There from too daring man the treasures guard. 
An easy duty, and its own reward ; 
Nature's soft substitutes, you there might save 
From crime the tyrant, and from wrong the slave. 

But let applause be dealt in all we may. 
Our Priest was cheerful, and in season gay ; 
His frequent visits seldom fail'd to please ; 
£asy himself, he sought his neighbour's ease : 
To a small garden with delight he came, 
And gave successive flowers a summer's fieune ; 
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These he presented with a grace his own 
To his fair friends^ and made their beauties known. 
Not without moral compliment ; how they 
'' Like flowers were sweet, and must like flowers de- 
cay." 

Simple he was, and loved the simple truth. 
Yet had some useful cunning from his youth ; 
A cunning never to dishonour lent, 
And rather for defence than conquest meant ; 
*T was fear of power, with some desire to rise. 
But not enough to make him enemies ; 
He ever aim'd to please ; and to offend 
Was ever cautious ; for he sought a friend ; 
Yet for the friendship never much would pay. 
Content to bow, be silent, and obey. 
And by a soothing suff'rance find his way. 

Fiddling and fishing were his arts : at times 
He alter'd sermons, and he aim'd at rhymes ; 
And his fair friends^ not yet intent on cards. 
Oft he amused with riddles and charades. 

Mild were his doctrines, and not one discourse 
But gain'd in softness what it lost in force : 
Kind his opinions ; he would not receive 
An in report, nor evil act believe ; 
" K true, 't was wrong ; but blemish great or small 
Have all mankind ; yea, sinners are we all.'' 

If ever fretful thought disturbed his breast, 
K aught of gloom that cheerful mind oppressed. 
It sprang from innovation ; it was then 
He spake of mischief made by restless men ; 
Not by new doctrines : never in his life 
Would be attend to controversial strife ; 
For Sects he cared not ; " They are not of us. 
Nor need we, brethren, their concerns discuss ; 
But 'tis the change, the schism at home I feel ; 
lUs few perceive, and none have skill to heal : 
o 
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I Not at the altar our young brethren read 
i (Facing their flock) the decalogue and creed ; 
i But at their duty, in their desks they stand, 
I With naked surplice, lacking hood and band : 
I Churches are now of holy song bereft, 
I And half our ancient customs changed or left ; 
Few sprigs of ivy are at Christmas seen. 
Nor crimson berry tips the holly's green 5 
Mistaken choirs refuse the solemn strain 
I Of ancient Stenihold, which from ours amain 
Comes flying forth from aile to aile about. 
Sweet links of harmony and long drawn out." 
These were to him essentials ; all things new 
He deemed superfluous, useless, or untrue ; 
To all beside indifferent, easy, cold. 
Here the fire kindled, and the wo was told. 
Habit with him was all the test of truth, 
" It must be right : I've done it from my youth." 
Questions he answer'd in as brief a way, 
" It must be wrong — it was of yesterday." 

Though mild benevolence our Priest possess*d, 
'T was but by wishes or by words expressed. 
Circles in water, as they wider flow. 
The less conspicuous in their progress grow. 
And when at last they touch upon the shore. 
Distinction ceases, and they're viewed no more. 
His love, like that last circle, all embraced. 
But with effect that never could be traced. 

Now rests our Vicar. They who knew him best, 
Proclaim his life t' have been entirely rest ; 
Free from all evils which disturb his mind. 
Whom studies vex and controversies blind. 

The rich approved, — of them in awe he stood ; 
The poor admired, — they all believed him good ; 
The old and serious of his habits spoke ; 
The frank and youthful loved his pleasant joke ; 
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i approved a safe contented guest, 
ighters one who back'd each small request : 
his ilock found nothing to condemn ; 
Ttaries liked, — he never troubled them ; 
es fail'd his yielding mind to please, 
his passions sunk in early ease ; 
i so old has left this world of sin, 
(6 the being that he enter'd in. 
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II what lands our Pastor tithes? — Alas ! 
our acres, and but short our grass : 
\ hi pastures of the rich, indeed, 
1 the single cow or favourite steed ; 
able-fed, is here for pleasure seen, 
k sides bathing in the dewy green ; 
se, our hilly heath and common wide 
slight portion for the parish-guide ; 
»s luxuriant in our borders stand, 
e we plough the ocean, not the land ; 
son wills that we our Pastor pay, 
;tom does it on a certain day : 
I the duty, small the legal due, 
s with grateful minds we keep in view ; 
akes his oflfring, some by habit led, 
Y the thought, that all men must be fed ; 
id love, and piety and pride, 
\ch their force, and for the Priest provide, 
husour Curate, one whom all believe 
id just, and for whose fate they grieve ; 
liim poor, but ev'n the vulgar know 
its love, and their respect bestow, 
lo learo'd you shall but seldom see, 
\ so honoured, so aggrieved as he ; — 
o 2 
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Not grieved by years alone ; though his appear 
Dark and more dark ; severer on severe : 
Not in his need, — and yet we all must grant 
How j)ainful *t is for feeling Age to want : 
Nor in his body's sufferings ; yet we know 
Where Time has ploughed, there misery loves to sow ; 
But in the wearied mind, that all in vain 
Wars with distress, and struggles with its pain. 

His Father saw his powers — " 1*11 give," quoth he, 
" My iirst-bom learning ; 't will a portion be :" 
Unhappy gift ! a poiiion for a son ! 
But all he had : — he learned, and was undone ! 

Better, apprenticed to an humble trade, 
Had he the cassock for the priesthood made. 
Or thrown the shuttle, or the saddle shaped, 
And all these pangs of feeling souls escaped. 
He once had hope — Hope, ardent, lively, light ; 
His feelings pleasant, and his prospects bright : 
Eager of fame, he read, he thought, he wrote, 
Weigh'd the Greek page, and added note on note ; 
At mom, at evening at his work was he, 
And dream'd what his Euripides would be. 

Then care began : — he loved, he woo'd, he wed ; 
Hope cheer'd him still, and Hymen blessed his bed— 
A curate's bed ! then came the woful years ; 
The husband's terrors, and the father's tears ; 
A wife grown feeble, mourning, pining, vex'd 
With wants and woes — ^by daily cares perplex'd ; 
No more a help, a smiling, soothing aid. 
But boding, drooping, sickly, and a&aid. 

A kind physician, and without a fee. 
Gave his opinion — " Send her to the sea.*' 
" Alas !" the good man answer'd, " can I send 
A friendless woman? Can I find a friend? 
No ; I must with her, in her need, repair 
To that new place ; the poor lie every where ; — 
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priest will pay me for my pious pains :" — 

.d^ lie came, and here he yet remains. 

lold his dwelling ! this poor hut he hires> 

i he from view, though not from want, retires ; 

s four fair daughters, and five sorrowing sons, 

LC his sufferings, and dismiss his duns ; 

n their efforts, and in patience learn 

nt the comforts they aspire to earn ; 

le sick mother something they*d ohtain, 

>the her grief and mitigate her pain ; 

le sad father something they'd procure, 

se the burden they themselves cndiu*o. 

tues like these at once delight and press 

e fond father with a proud distress ; 

i around he looks with care and love, 

^ to behold, but happy to approve. 

m from his care, his love, his grief he steals, 

y himself an Author's pleasiure feels : 

line detains him ; he omits not one, 

Q the sorrows of his state are gone. — 

even then, in that delicious hour, 

3ls his fortune, and laments its power. 

le Tradesman's bill his wandering eyes engage, 

scrawl for pa3rment thrust 'twixt page and 

page; 

bold, loud rapping at his humble door, 
surly message he has heard before, 
i, alarm, and tell him be is poor, 
angry Dealer, vulgar, rich, and proud, 
s of his bill, and, passing, raps aloud ; 
Ider daughter meekly makes him way — 
nt my money, and I cannot stay : 
ill is stopp'd ; what, Miss ! I cannot grind ; 
II your father he must raise the wind :" 
rembling, troubled, the dejected maid 
" Sir ! my father !— " and then stops afraid : 
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Ey*!! his hard heart is soften'd, and he hears 
Her voice with pity ; he respects her tears ; 
His stubborn features half admit a smile^ 
And his tone softens—" Well ! I'll wait awhile." 

Pity ! a man so good, so mild, so meek. 
At such an age, should have his bread to seek ; 
And all those rude and fierce attacks to dread. 
That are more harrowing than the want of bread 
Ah ! who shall whisper to that misery peace ! 
And say that want and insolence shall cease? 

*'But why not publish?" — ^those who knoi 
well. 
Dealers in Greek, are fearful 't will not sell ; 
Then he himself is timid, troubled, slow. 
Nor likes his labours nor his griefs to show ; 
The hope of fame may in his heart have place. 
But he has dread and horror of disgrace ; 
Nor has he that confiding, easy way. 
That might his learning and himself display ; , 
But to his work he from the world retreats. 
And frets and glories o'er the favourite sheets. 

But see ! the Man himself ; and sure I trace 
Signs of new joy exulting in that face 
O'er care that sleeps — we err, or we discern 
Life in thy looks — the reason may we learn ? 

" Yes," he replied, " I'm happy, I confess. 
To learn that some are pleased with happiness 
Which others feel — there are who now combine 
The worthiest natures in the best design. 
To aid the lettered poor, and soothe such ills as 
We now more keenly feel the world's contempt. 
And from its miseries are the least exempt ; 
Now Hope shall whisper to the wounded breast. 
And Grief, in soothing expectation, rest. 

Yes, I am taught that men who think, who fe< 
Unite the pains of thoughtful men to heal ; 
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1 disdainful pride, whose bounties make 

dy curse the benefits they take ; 

li the idle vanity that knows 

selfish joy when it bestows ; 

h o'erbeuring wealth, that, in disdain, 

le superfluous bliss at groaning pain ; . 

ie are men who yield such blest relief, 

th the grievance they destroy the grief ; 

mely aid the needy sufierers find, 

merous manner soothes the suffering mind ; 

! a gracious bounty, form'd to raise 

iom it aids ; their charity is praise ; 

Lon bounty may relieve distress, 

)m the vulgar succour they oppress ; 

mgh a favour is an honour too, 

Mercy's duty, yet 't is Merit's due ; 
>ur relief from such resources rise, 
fill sense of obligation dies ; 
itefiil feehngs in the bosom wake, 
1 their offerings, not their alms, we take. 

may these founts of Charity remain, 
rer shrink, but to be fill'd again ; 

the Author they are now confined, 
who gave the treasure of his mind, 

le, his health, — and thankless found man- 
dnd: 

re is hope that firom these founts may flow 
vay stream, and equal good bestow ; 
lat may reach us, whom the day's distress 
rom the fame and perils of the Press ; 
study beckons from the Ills of Life, 
jy from Study; melancholy strife !* 
.en can say, but bounty now so free, 
diffused, may find its way to me ? 
I may see my decent table yet 

1 with the meal that adds not to my debt; 
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May talk of those to whom so much we owe. 
And ^ess their names whom yet we may not know ; 
Blest, we shall say, are those who thus can give, 
Aud next who thus upon the bounty live ; 
Then shall I close with thanks my humble mieal. 
And feel so well— Oh, God ! how shaU I feel !" 



LETTER IV. 



SECTS AND PROFESSIONS IN RELIGION. 

Sects aad Professions in ReIig:ion are numerous and successive 
—General Effect of false Zeal— Deists— Fanatical Idea of Church 
Reformers— The Church of Rome— Baptists— Swedenborg^ians— 
Universalists— Jews. 

Methodists of two Kinds; Calvinistic and Arminian. 

The Preaching- of a Calvinistic Enthusiast— His Contempt of 
Learning— Dislike to sound Morality : why— His Idea of Con- 
version—His Success and Pretensions to Humility. 

The Arminian Teacher of the older Flock— Their Notions of the 
Operations and Power of Satan— Description of his Devices— 
Their opinion of regular Ministers— Comparison of these with 
the Preacher himself— A Rebuke to his Hearers : introduces a 
Description of the powerful Effects of the Word in the early and 
awakening Days of Methodism. 



" Sbcts in Religion?" — Yes, of every race 
We nurse some portion in our favour'd place ; 
Not one warm preacher of one growing sect 
Can say our Borough treats him with neglect ; 
Frequent as fashions, they with us appear. 
And you might ask, " how think we for the year ?" 
They come to us as rid'^rs in a trade. 
And with much art exhibit and persuade. 

Minds are for Sects of various kinds decreed. 
As diffrent soils are form'd for diffrent seed ; 
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Some when converted sigh in sore amaze. 

And some are wrapt in joy's ecstatic hlaze ; 

Others again will change to each extreme. 

They know not why — as hurried in a dream ; 

Unstable they, like water, take all forms. 

Are quick and stagnant ; have their calms and storms ; 

High on the hills, they in the sunbeams glow. 

Then muddily they move debased and slow ; 

Or cold and frozen rest, and neither rise nor flow. 

Yet none the cool and prudent Teacher prize. 
On him they dote who wakes their ecstasies ; 
With passions ready primed such guide they meet. 
And warm and kindle with th' imparted heat ; 
T is he who wakes the nameless strong desire. 
The melting rapture and the glowing fire ; 
*T is he who pierces deep the tortured breast. 
And stirs the terrors, never more to rest. 

Opposed to these we have a prouder kind* 
Rash without heat, and without raptures blind ; 
These our Glad Tidings unconcem'd peruse. 
Search without awe, and without fear refuse ; 
The Truths, the blessings found in Sacred Writ, 
Call forth their spleen, and exercise their wit ; 
Respect from these nor saints nor martyrs gain. 
The zeal they scorn, and they deride the pain ; 
And take their transient, cool, contemptuous view. 
Of that which must be tried, and doubtless may be 
true. 

Friends of our Faith we have, whom doubts like these 
And keen remarks, and bold objections please ; 
They grant such doubts have weaker minds oppressed. 
Till sound conviction gave the troubled rest. 

" But still," they cry, " let none their censures spare. 
They but confirm the glorious hopes we share ; 
From doubt, disdain, derision, scorn, and lies 
With five-fold triumph sacred Truth shall rise." 
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. Yes ! I allow, so Truth shall stand at last, | 

And gain fresh glory to the conflict past : — i 

As Solway-Moss (a barren mass and cold, | 

Death to the seed, and poison to the fold), ! 

The smiling plain and fertile vail o'erlaid, i 

Choked the green sod, and kilFd the springing blade ; i 
That, changed by culture, may in time be seen, 
Enrich'd by golden grain, and pasture green ; 
And these fair acres rented and enjoy'd ! 

May those excel by Solway-Moss destroy'd. j 

Still must have moum'd the tenant of the day, 
For hopes destroy'd, and harvests swept away ; 
To him the gain of future years unknown. 
The instant grief and suflFering were his own : 
So must I grieve for many a wounded heart, 
Chill'd by those doubts which bolder minds impart : 
Truth in the end shall shine divinely clear. 
But sad the darkness till those times appear ; 
Contests for truth, as wars for freedom, yield 
Glory and joy to those who gain the field : 
But still the Christian must in pity sigh 
For all who suffer, and uncertain die. 

Here are, who all the Church maintains approve. 
But yet the Church herself they will not love ; I 

In angry speech, they blame the carnal tie, i 

Which pure Religion lost her spirit by ; j 

What time from prisons, flames, and tortures led, i 

She slumber'd careless in a royal bed ; I 

To make, they add, the Church's glory shine, j 

Should Diocletian reign, not Constantlne. ' 

" In pomp," they cry, " is England's Church arrayed. 
Her cool Reformers wrought like men afraid ; ■ 

We would have pull'd her gorgeous temples down. 
And spum'd her mitre, and defiled her gown ; 
We would have trodden low both bench and stall. 
Nor left a tithe remaining, great or small," 
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Let us be serious — Should such trials come. 
Are they themselves prepared for martyrdom? 
It seems to us that our reformers knew 
Th' important work they undertook to do ; 
An equal priesthood they were loth to try. 
Lest zeal and care should with ambition die ; 
To them it seem'd that, take the tenth away. 
Yet priests must eat, and you must feed or pay : 
Would they indeed, who hold such pay in scorn. 
Put on the muzzle when they tread the com ? 
Would they all, gratis, watch and tend the fold. 
Nor take one fleece to keep them from the cold? 

Men are not equal, and 't is meet and right 
That robes and titles our respect excite ; 
Order require it ; 't is by vulgar pride 
That such regard is censured and denied; 
Or by that false enthusiastic zeal. 
That thinks the Spirit will the priest reveal. 
And show to all men, by their powerful speech. 
Who are appointed and inspired to teach : 
Alas ! could we the dangerous rule believe. 
Whom for their teacher should the crowd receive? 
Since all the varying kinds demand respect. 
All press you on to join their chosen sect. 
Although but in this single point agreed, 
" Desert your churches and adopt our creed." 

We know full well how much our forms offend 
The burden'd Papist and the simple Friend : 
Him, who new robes for every service takes, 
And who in drab and beaver sighs and shakes ; 
He on the priest, whom hood and band adorn. 
Looks with the sleepy eye of silent scorn ; 
But him I would not for my firiend and guide. 
Who views such things with spleen, or wears with pride. 

See next our several Sects, — but first behold 
The Church of Rome, who here is poor and old : 
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Use not triumphant rail'ry, or, at least. 
Let not thy mother be a whore and beast ; 
Great was her pride indeed in ancient times. 
Yet shall we think of nothing but her crimes ? 
Exalted high above all earthly things. 
She placed her foot upon the neck of kings j 
But some have deeply since avenged the crown. 
And thrown her glory and her honours down ; 
Nor neck nor ear can she of kings command. 
Nor place a foot upon her own fair land. 

Among her sons, with us a quiet few. 
Obscure themselves, her ancient state review. 
And fond and melancholy glances cast 
On power insulted, and on triumph past : 
They look, they can but look, with many a sigh. 
On sacred buildings doom'd in dust to lie ; 
** On seats," they tell, "where priests mid tapers dim 
Breathed the warm prayer, or tuned the midnight 

hymn; 
Where trembling penitents their guilt confessed. 
Where want had succour, and contrition rest ; 
There weary men from trouble found reUef, 
There men in sorrow found repose from grief: 
To scenes like these the fainting soul retired ; 
Revenge and anger in these cells expired ; 
By pity soothed, remorse lost half her fears. 
And soften'd pride dropp'd penitential tears. 

" Then convent walls and nunnery spires arose. 
In pleasant spots which monk or abbot chose ; 
When counts and barons saints devoted fed. 
And making cheap exchange had pray'r for bread. 

" Now all is lost, the earth where abbeys stood 
is layman's land, the glebe, the stream, the wood ; 
His oxen low where monks retired to eat. 
His cows repose upon the prior's seat ; 
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And wanton doves within the cloisters hill. 
Where the chaste votary warr'd with wanton will/' 

Such is the change they mourn, hut they restrain 
The rage of grief, and passively complain. 

We've Baptists old and new ; forhear to ask 
What the distinction — I decline the task ; 
This I perceive, that when a sect grows old. 
Converts are few, and the converted cold : 
First comes the hot-hed heat, and while it glows 
The plants spring up, and each with vigour grows ; 
Then comes the cooler day, and though awhile 
The verdure prospers and the hlossoms smile. 
Yet poor the fruit, and form'd hy long delay. 
Nor will the profits for the culture pay j 
The skilful gard'ner then no longer stops. 
But turns to other heds for hearing crops. 

Some Swedenhorgians in our streets are found. 
Those wandering walkers on enchanted ground. 
Who in our world can other worlds survey, 
4nd speak with spirits though confined in clay : 
Of Bihle-mysteries they the keys possess. 
Assured themselves, where wiser men hut guess : 
'T is theirs to see around, ahout, ahove, — 
How spirits mingle thoughts, and angels move ; 
Those whom our grosser views from us exclude. 
To them appear — a heavenly multitude ; 
While the 6aik sayings, seal'd to men hke us. 
Their priests interpret, and their flocks discuss. 

But while these gifted men, a favoured fold. 
New powers exhihit and new worlds hehold; 
Is there not danger lest their minds confound 
The pure ahove them with the gross around ? 
May not these Phaetons, who thus contrive 
'Twixt heaven ahove and earth heneath to drive. 
When from their flaming chariots they descend. 
The worlds they visit in their fiancies hlend? 
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Alas ! too sure on both they bring disgrace. 
Their earth is crazy, and their heaven is bafie. 

We have, it seems, who treat, and doubtless well. 
Of a chastising not awarding Hell ; 
Who are assured that an unoffended God 
Will cease to use the thunder and the rod ; 
A soul on earth, by crime and folly stainM, 
When here corrected has improvement gain'd ; 
In other state still more improved to grow. 
And nobler powers in happier world to know ; 
New strength to use in each divine employ. 
And more enjoying, looking to more joy. 

A pleasing vision ! could we thus be sure 
Polluted souls would be at length so pure ;■ 
The view is happy, we may think it just. 
It may be true — but who shall add, it must ? 
To the plain words and sense of Sacred Writ, 
With all my heart I reverently submit ; 
But where it leaves me doubtful, I'm afraid 
To call conjecture to my reason's aid ; 
Thy thoughts, thy ways, great God ! are not as mine. 
And to thy mercy I my soul resign. 

Jews are with us, but far unhke to those. 
Who, led by David, warr*d with Israel's foes ; 
Unlike to those whom his imperial son 
Taught truths divine — the Preacher Solomon : 
Nor war nor wisdom yield our Jews dehght ; 
They will not study, and they dare not fight. 

These are, with us, a slavish, knavish crew. 
Shame and dishonour to the name of Jew ; 
The poorest masters of the meanest arts. 
With cunning heads, and cold and cautious hearts ; 
They grope their dirty way to petty gains. 
While poorly paid for their nefarious pains. 

Amazing race ! deprived of land and laws, 
A general language, and a pubhc cause ; 
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With a religion none can now obey. 
With a reproach that none can take away : 
A people still, whose common ties are gone ; 
Who, mix'd with every race, are lost in none. 

What said their Prophet? — " Shouldst thou disobey. 
The Lord shall take thee from thy land away ; 
Thou shalt a by-word and a proverb be. 
And all shall wonder at thy woes and thee ; 
Daughter and son, shalt thou, while captive, have. 
And see them made the bond-maid and the slave ; 
He, whom thou leav*st, the Lord thy God shall bring 
War to thy country on an eagle-wing : 
A people strong and dreadful to behold. 
Stern to the young, remorseless to the old ; 
Masters whose speech thou canst not understand. 
By cruel signs shall give the harsh command : 
Doubtful of life shalt thou by night, by day. 
For grief, and dread, and trouble pine away ; 
Thy evening wish, — ^Would God I saw the sun ! 
Thy morning sigh, — ^Would God the day were done ! 
Thus shalt thou suffer, and to distant times 
Regret thy misery, and lament thy crimes.'' 

A part there are, whom doubtless man might trust. 
Worthy as wealthy, pure, religious, just ; 
They who with patience, yet with rapture look 
On the strong promise of the Sacred Book : 
As unfulfiird th' endearing words they view. 
And blind to truth, yet own their prophets true ; 
Well pleased they look for Sion's coming state. 
Nor think of Julian's boast and Julian's fate. 

More might I add ; I might describe the flocks 
Made by Seceders from the ancient stocks ; 
Those who will not to any guide submit. 
Nor find one creed to their conceptions fit — 
Each sect, they judge, in something goes astray. 
And every church has lost the certain way ; 
p2 
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Then for themselves they carve out creed and 

laws. 
And weigh their atoms, and divide their straws. 

A Sect remains, which, though divided long 
In hostile parties, hoth are fierce and strong. 
And into each enlist a warm and zealous throng. 
Soon as they rose in fame, the strife arose. 
The Calvinistic these, th* Arminian those ; 
With Wesley some remained, the remnant Whitfield 

chose. 
Now various leaders hoth the parties take. 
And the divided hosts their new divisions make. 

See yonder Preacher ! to his people pass. 
Borne up and swell'd by tabernacle-gas ; 
Much he discourses, and of various points. 
All unconnected, void of hmbs and joints ; 
He rails, persuades, explains, and moves the will 
By fierce bold words, and strong mechanic skill. 

" That Gospel, Paul with zeal and love maintain'd. 
To others lost, to you is now explained ; 
No worldly learning can these points discuss. 
Books teach them not as they are taught to us. 
Ilhterate call us ! — ^let their wisest man 
Draw forth his thousands as your Teacher can : 
They give their moral precepts : so, they say. 
Did Epictetus once, and Seneca ; 
One was a slave, and slaves we all must be. 
Until the Spirit comes and sets us free. 
Yet hear you nothing from such men but works ; 
They make the Christian service like the Turks*. 

" Hark to the Churchman : day by day he cries, 

* Children of Men, be virtuous and be wise ; 

' Seek patience, justice, temperance, meekness, truth ; 

* In age be courteous, be sedate in youth.' — 
So they advise, and when such things be read. 
How can we wonder that their flocks are dead ? 
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" The Heathens wrote of Virtue ; they could dwell 
On such light points : in them it might he well ; 
They might for virtue strive ; hut I maintain. 
Our strife for virtue would be proud and vain. 
When Samson carried Gaza's gates so far, 
Lack'd he a helping hand to bear the bar ? 
Thus the most virtuous must in bondage groan : 
Samson is grace, and carries all alone." 

" Hear, you not priests their feeble spirits spend. 
In bidding Sinners turn to God, and mend; 
To check their passions and to walk aright. 
To run the Race, and fight the glorious Fight? 
Nay more — ^to pray, to study, to improve. 
To grow in goodness, to advance in love ? 

" Oh ! Babes and Sucklings, dull of heart and slow 
Can Grace be gradual? Can Conversion grow? 
The work is done by instantaneous call ; 
Converts at once are made, or not at all ; 
Nothing is left to grow, reform, amend. 
The first emotion is the Movement's end : 
If once forgiven. Debt can be no more ; 
If once adopted, will the heir be poor ? 
The man who gains the twenty-thousand prize. 
Does he by Uttle and by little rise ? 
There can no fortune for the Soul be made. 
By peddling cares and savings in her trade.'' 

" Why are our sins forgiven? — Priests reply, 
— * Because by faith on mercy we rely ; 
* Because, believing, we repent and pray.* — 
Is this their doctrine? — then they go astray : 
We're pardon'd neither for beUef nor deed. 
For faith nor practice, principle nor creed ; 
Nor for our sorrow for our former sin. 
Nor for our fears when better thoughts begin ; 
Nor prayers nor penance in the cause avail. 
All strong remorse, all soft contrition fail $— 
p 3 
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It is the Call ! till that proclaims us free. 
In darkness, doubt, and bondage we must be ; 
Till that assures us, weVe in vain endured. 
And all is over when we're once assured." 

" This is Conversion : — First there comes a cry 
Which utters, * Sinner, thou'rt condemned to die ;' 
Then the struck soul to every aid repairs. 
To church and altar, ministers and prayers ; 
In vaui she strives, — involved, ingulf'd in sin. 
She looks for hell, and seems abready in : 
When in this travail, the New Birth comes on. 
And in an instant every pang is gone ; 
The mighty work is done without our pains, — 
Claim but a part, and not a part remains.'' 

'* All this experience tells the Soul, and yet 
These moral men their pence and farthings set 
Against the terrors of the countless Debt; 
But such compounders, when they come to jail. 
Will find that Virtues never serve as bail." 

" So much to Duties : now to Learning look. 
And see their priesthood piling book on book ; 
Yea, books of infidels, we're told, and plays, 
Put out by heathens in the wink'd-on days ; 
The very letters are of crooked kind. 
And show the strange perverseness of their mind. 
Have I this Learning? When the Lord would 

speak. 
Think ye he needs the Latin or the Greek? 
And lo ! with all their learning, when they rise 
To preach, in view the ready sermon lies; 
Some low-prized stuff they purchased at the stalls. 
And more like Seneca's than mine or Paul's : 
Children of Bondage, how should they explain 
The Spirit's freedom, while they wear a chain? 
They study words, for meanings grow perplex'd. 
And slowly hunt for truth from text to text. 
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Through Greek and Hebrew : — ^we the meaning seek 
Of that within, who .every tongue can speak : 
This all can witness ; yet the more I know. 
The more a meek and humble mind I show. 

** No ; let the Pope, the high and mighty priest, 
Lord to the poor, and servant to the Beast ; 
Let bishops, priests, and prebendaries swell 
With pride and fatness till their hearts rebel : 
I'm meek and modest : — ^if I could be proud. 
This crowded meeting, lo ! th' amazing crowd ! 
Tour mute attention, and your meek respect. 
My spirit's fervour, and my words' e£Pect, 
Mjght stir th' unguarded soul ; and oft to me 
The Tempter speaks, whom I compel to flee ; 
He goes in fear, for he my force has tried, — 
Such is my power ! but can you call it pride?" 

" No, Fellow-Pilgrims I of the things I've shoMi 
I might be proud, were they indeed my own ! 
But they are lent ; and well you know the source 
Of aTi that's mine, and must confide of course ; 
Mine ! no, I err ; 't is but consign'd to me. 
And I am nought but steward and trustee." 



Far other Doctrines yon Arminian speaks ; 
" Seek Grace," he cries, " for he shall find who 

seeks." 
This is the ancient stock by Wesley led ; 
They the pure body, he the reverend head : 
All innovation they with dread decline. 
Their John the elder, was their John divine. 
Hence, still their movii^ prayer, the melting hymn^ 
The varied accent, and the active limb ; 
Hence that implicit fiedth in Satan's might. 
And their own matchless prowess in the fight. 
In every act they see that lurking foe. 
Let looise awhile, about the world to go ; 
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A dragon flying round the earth, to kill 
The heavenly hope, and prompt the carnal will ; 
Whom sainted knights attack in sinners' cause. 
And force the wounded victim from his paws ; 
Who but for them would man's whole race subdue. 
For not a hireling will the foe pursue. 

*' Show me one Churchman who will rise and 
pray 
Through half the night, though laboring all the day. 
Always abounding — show me him, I say :" — 
Thus cries the Preacher, and he adds, " Their sheep 
Satan devours at leisure as they sleep. 
Not so with us ; we drive him from the fold. 
For ever barking and for ever bold : 
While they securely slumber, all his schemes 
Take fall efiect, — ^the Devil never dreams : 
Watchful and changeful through the world he goes. 
And few can trace this deadliest of their foes ; 
But I detect, and at his work surprise 
The subtle Serpent under all disguise. 

*' Thus to Man's soul the Foe of Souls will speak, 
— ' A Saint elect, you can have nought to seek ; 
' Why all this labour in so plain a case, 
' Such care to run, when certain of the race V 
All this he urges to the carnal will. 
He knows you're slothful, and would have you still : 
Be this your answer, — * Satan, I will keep 
' Still on the watch till you are laid asleep.' 
Thus to the Christian's progress he'll retard : — 

* The gates of mercy are for ever barr*d ; 

' And that with bolts so driven and so stout, 

* Ten thousand workmen cannot wrench them out.' 
To this deceit you have but one reply, — 

Give to the Father of all Lies, the lie." 

A Sister's weakness he*ll by fits surprise. 
His her wild laughter, his her piteous cries ; 
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And should a pastor at her side attend, 
He'll use her organs to abuse her friend : 
These are possessions — unbelieving wits 
Impute them all to nature : * They're her fits, 

* Caused by commotions in the nerves and brains ;J — 
Vain talk ! but they'll be fitted for their pains. 

'' These are in part the ills the Foe has wrought. 
And these the Churchman thinks not worth his 

thought ; 
They bid the troubled try for peace and rest, 
Compose their minds, and be no more distress'd ; 
As well might they command the passive shore 
To keep secure, and be o'erflow'd no more ; 
To the wrong subject is their skill apphed, — 
To act like workmen, they should stem the tide." 

" These are the Church-Physicians : they are 
paid 
With noble fees for their advice and aid ; 
Yet know they not the inward pulse to feel. 
To ease the anguish, or the wound to heal. 
With the sick Sinner, thus their work begins : 

* Do you repent you of your former sins ? 

* Will you amend if you revive and live ? 

* And, pardon seeking, will you pardon give ? 

' Have you belief in what your Lord has done, 

* And are you thankful ? — all is well, my son.' 

" A way far different ours — ^we thus surprise 
A soul with questions, and demand replies : 

" 'How dropp'd you first,' I ask, 'the legal Yoke? 
What the first word the living Witness spoke ? 
Perceived you thunders roar and lightnings shine, 
And tempests gathering ere the Birth divine ? 
Did fire, and storm, and earthquake all appear 
Before that still small voice, W?iat dost thou here f 
Hast thou by day and night, and soon and late. 
Waited and watch'd before Admission-gate ; 
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And so a pilgrim and a soldier passM 
To Sion's hill through battle and through blast? 
Then in thy way didst thou thy foe attack. 
And mad'st thou proud Apollyon turn his back ?' 

** Heart searching things are these, and shake the 
mind. 
Yea, like the rustling of a mighty wind. 

" Thus would I ask : — * Nay, let me question now. 
How sink my sayings in your bosoms? how? 
Feel you a quickening? drops the subject deep? 
Stupid and stony, no ! you're all asleep ; 
Listless and lazy, waiting for a close. 
As if at church ; — do I allow repose ? 
Am I a legal minister? do I 
With form or rubrick, rule or right comjfly ? 
Then whence this quiet, tell me, I beseech? 
One might believe you heard your Rector preach. 
Or his assistant dreamer : — Oh ! return. 
Ye times of burning, when the heart would bum j 
Now hearts are ice, and you, my freezing fold. 
Have spirits sunk and sad, and bosoms stony-cold.' 

" Oh ! now again for those prevailing powers. 
Which once began this mighty work of ours ; 
When the wide field, God's Temple, was the place. 
And birds flew by to catch a breath of grace ; 
When 'mid his timid friends and threatening foes. 
Our zealous chief as Paul at Athens rose : 
When with infernal spite and knotty clubs 
The Ill-One arm'd his scoundrels and his scrubs ; 
And there were flying all around the spot ' 
Brands at the Preacher, but they touched him not ; 
Stakes brought to smite him, threatened in his 

cause. 
And tongues, attuned to curses, roar'd applause ; 
Louder and louder grew his awful tones. 
Sobbing and sighs were heard, and rueful groans ; 
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Soft women fainted^ prouder man express'd 
Wonder and wo, and butchers smote the breast ; 
Eyes wept, ears tingled ; stiffening on each head. 
The hair drew back, and Satan howl'd and fled. 

" In that soft season when the gentle breeze 
Rises all round, and swells by slow degrees ; 
Till tempests gather, when through all the sky 
The thunders rattle, and the lightnings fly ; 
When rain in torrents wood and vale defoirm. 
And all is horror, hurricane, and storm : 

So, when the Preacher in that glorious time. 
Than clouds more melting, more than sUnnn. sublime* 
Dropped the new Word, tiiere came a charm around ; 
Tremors and terrors rose upon the soimd ; 
The stubborn spirits by his force he broke. 
As the forkM Ughtning rives the knotted oak : 
Fear, hope, dismay, all signs of shame or grace, 
Chain'd every foot, or featured every face ; 
Then took his sacred trump a louder swell. 
And now they groan'd, they sicken'd, and they fell ; 
Again he sounded, and we heard the cry 
Of the Word-wounded, as about to die ; 
Further and further spread the conquering word. 
As loud he cried — * the Battle of the Lord.' 
Ev'n those apart who were the sound denied. 
Fell down instinctive, and in spirit died. 
Nor stayed he yet — ^his eye, his frown, his qpeech. 
His very gesture had a power to teach ; 
With outstretched arms, strong voice and {»ercingcall. 
He won the field, and made the Dagons &11 ; 
And thus in triumph took his glorious way. 
Through scenes of horror, tenor, and dismay." 
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LETTER V. 

THE ELECTION. 

The evils of the Contest, and how in part to be avoided— The Mise- 
ries endured by a Friend of the Candidate—The various Liberties 
taken with him, who has no personal Interest in the Success— 
The unreasonable Expectations of Voters- The Censures of the 
opposing Party— The Vices as well as Follies shown in such Time 
of Contest— Phms and Cunning: of Electors— Evils which remain 
after the Decision, opposed in vain by the efforts of the Friendly, 
and of the Successful ; among whom is the Mayor— Story of his 
Advancement till he was raised to the Government of the Bo- 
rough—These Evils not to be placed in Balance with the Liberty 
of the People, but are yet Sati^jectB of just Comphdnt. 



Yes, our Election's past, and we've been free. 
Somewhat as madmen without keepers be ; 
And such desire of Freedom has been shown. 
That both the parties wish'd her all their own : 
AU our free smiths and cobblers in the town 
Were loth to lay such pleasant freedom down ; 
To put the bludgeon and cockade aside. 
And let us pass unhurt and undefied. 

True ! you might then your party's sign produce. 
And so escape with only half th' abuse ; 
With half the danger as you walk'd along. 
With rage and threat'ning but from half the throng 
This you might do, and not your fortune mend. 
For where you lost a foe, you gain'd a friend ; 
And to distress you, vex you, and expose. 
Election-friends are worse than any foes ; 
The party-curse is with the canvass past. 
But party-friendship, for your grief, will last. 

Friends of all kinds ; the civil and the rude. 
Who humbly wish, or boldly dare t' intrude ; 
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These beg or take a liberty to come [home ; 

(Friends should be free,) and make your house their 
They know that warmly you their cause espouse. 
And come to make their boastings and their bows : 
You scorn their manners, you their words mistrust. 
But you must hear them, and they know you must. 

One plainly sees a friendship firm and trues 
Between the noble candidate and you ; 
So humbly begs (and states at large the case,) 
"You 11 think of Bobby and the little place." 

Stifling his shame by drink, a wretch will come. 
And prate your wife and daughter from the room : 
In pain you hear him, and at heart despise. 
Yet with heroic mind your pangs disguise ; 
And still in patience to the sot attend. 
To show what man can bear to serve a friend. 

One enters hungry — ^not to be denied. 
And takes his place and jokes — '* We 're of a side." 
Yet worse, the proser who, upon the strength 
Of his one vote, has tales of three hours' length ; 
This sorry rogue you bear, yet with surprise 
Start at his oaths, and sicken at his lies. 

Then comes there one, and tells in friendly way 
What the opponents in their anger say ; 
All that through life has vex'd you, all abuse, 
WiSL this kind friend in pure regard produce; 
And having through your own offences run. 
Adds (as appendage) what your friends have done. 

Has any female cousin made a trip 
To Gretna Green, or more vexatious slip? 
Has your wife's brother, or your uncle's son. 
Done aught amiss, or is he thought t' have done ? 
Is there of all your kindred some who lack 
Vision direct, or have a gibbous back ? 
From your unlucky name may quips and puns 
Be made by these upbraiding Goths and Huns ? 
Q 
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To some great public character have you 
Assign'd the fame to worth and talents due. 
Proud of your praise ? — In this, in any case. 
Where the brute-spirit may affix disgrace. 
These friends will smiling bring it, and the while 
You silent sit, and practise for a smile. 

Vain of their power, and of-their value sure. 
They nearly guess the tortures you endure ; 
Nor spare one pang — for they perceive your heart 
Goes with the cause ; you'd die before you'd start ; 
Do what they may, they're sure you'll not offend 
Men who have pledged their honours to your friend. 

Those friends indeed, who start as in a race. 
May love the sport, and laugh at this disgrace ; 
They have in view the glory and the prize. 
Nor heed the dirty steps by which they rise : 
But we their poor associates lose the £ame. 
Though more than partners in the toU and diame. 

Were this the whole ; and did the time produce. 
But shame and toil, but riot and abuse ; 
We might be then from serious griefs exempt. 
And view the whole with pity and contempt. 
Alas ! But here the vilest passions rule ; 
It is Seduction's, is Temptation's school ; 
Where vices mingle in the oddest ways. 
The grossest slander and the dirtiest praise ; 
Flattery enough to make the vainest sick. 
And clumsy stratagem, and scoundrel trick : 
Nay more, your anger and contempt to cause. 
These, while they fish for profit, claim applause ; 
Bribed, bought, and bound, they banish shame and fear; 
Tell you they 're staunch, and have a soul sincere ; 
Then talk of honour, and, if doubt's express'd. 
Show where it lies, and smite upon the breast. 

Among these worthies, some at first declare 
For whom they vote : he then has most to spare ; 
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Others hang off — ^when coining to the poit 
Is spurring time, and then he '11 spare the moat : 
While some demurring, wait, and find at last 
The hidding languish, and the market past ; 
These will affect all bribery to condemn. 
And be it Satan laughs, he laughs at them. 

Some too are pious — One desired the Lord 
To teach him where '* to drop his bttle word ; 
To lend his vote where it wiU profit best ; 
Promotion came not from the east or west ; 
But as their freedom had promoted some. 
He should be glad to know which way 'twould 

come. 
It was a naughty world, and where to sell 
His precious charge, was more than he could tell." 

" But you succeeded ? " — ^True, at mighty cost. 
And our good friend, I fear, will think he's lost : 
Inns, horses, chaises, dinners, balls, and notes ; 
What fill'd their purses, and what drench'd their 

throats ; 
The private pension, and indulgent lease, — 
Have aU been granted to these friends who fleece ; 
Friends who will hang like burs upon his coat. 
And boundless judge the value of a vote. 

And though the terrors of the time be pass'd, 
There still remain the scatterings of the blast ; 
The boughs are parted that entwined before. 
And ancient harmony exists no more ; 
The gusts of wrath our peacefrd seats deform. 
And sadly flows the sighing of the storm : 
Those who have gain'd are sorry for the gloom. 
But they who lost, unwilling peace should come ; 
There open envy, here suppressed delight. 
Yet live till time shall better thoughts excite. 
And so prepare us, by a six-years' truce. 
Again for riot, insult, and abuse. 
Q 2 
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Our worthy Mayor, on the victorious part. 
Cries out for peace, and cries with all his heart ; 
He, civil creature ! ever does his hest. 
To banish wrath from every voter's breast ; 
** For where," says he, with reason strong and plain, 
" Where is the profit? what will anger gain ? " 
His short stout person he is wont to brace 
In good brown broad-doth, edged with two-inch lace. 
When in his seat ; and still the coat seems new. 
Preserved by common use of seaman's blue. 

He was a Fisher from his earliest day. 
And placed his nets within the Borough's bay ; 
Where, by his skates, his herrings, andliis soles. 
He lived, nor dream'd of Corporation-Doles ; 
But toiling saved, and saving, never ceased 
Till he had box'd up twelvescore pounds at least : 
He knew not money's power, but judged it best 
Safe in his trunk to let his treasure rest ; 
Yet to a friend complain'd : " Sad charge, to keep 
So many pounds, and then I cannot sleep : *' 
"Then put it out," replied the friend :—" What, give 
My money up ? why then I could not live : '' 
" Nay, but for interest place it in his hands. 
Who '11 give you mortgage on his house or lands." 
" Oh but," said Daniel, that 's a dangerous plan. 
He may be robb'd like any other man :" 
" Still he is bound, and you may be at rest. 
More safe the money than within your chest ; 
And you '11 receive, from all deductions dear. 
Five pounds for every hundred, every year." 
" What good in that ? " quoth Daniel, " for 'tis plain. 
If part I take, there can but part remain : " 
" What ! you, my friend, so skiU'd in gainful things. 
Have you to learn what interest money brings ? " 
" Not so " said Daniel, *' perfectly I Imow, 
He's the most interest who has most to show." 
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" True ! and he 'U ihow the more, the more he lends ; 

Thus he his weight and consequence extends ; 

For they who borrow must restore each sum. 

And pay for use. What, Daniel, art thou dumb ? " 

For much amazed was that good man. — " Indeed I" 

Said he with glad'ning eye, " will money breed ? 

How have I Uved ? I grieve, with all my heart. 

For my late knowledge in this precious art : — 

Five pounds for every hundred will he give ? 

And then the hundred? — I begin to live." 

So he began, and other means he found. 

As he went on, to multiply a pound : 

Though blind so long to interest, all allow 

That no man better understands it now : 

Him in our Body-Corporate we chose. 

And once among us, he above us rose ; 

Stepping from post to post, he reach'd the chair. 

And there he now reposes — ^that's the Mayor. 

But 'tis not he, 'tis not the kinder few. 
The mild, the good, who can our peace renew ; 
A peevish humour swells in every eye. 
The warm are ang^, and the cool are shy ; 
There is no more the social board at whist. 
The good old partners are with scorn dismissed ; 
No more with dog and lantern comes the maid, 
To guide the mistress when the rubber's play'd ; 
Sad shifts are made lest ribands blue and green 
Should at one table, at one time, be seen : 
On care and merit none will aow rely, 
'Tis party sells, what party-friends must buy ; 
The warmest burgess wears a bodger's coat. 
And fashion gains less int'rest than a vote ; 
Uncheck'd the vintner still his poison vends. 
For he too votes, and can command his friends. 

But this admitted ; be it still agreed. 
These ill effects from noble cause proceed ; 
a3 
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Though like some ?ile excrescences* they he. 
The tree they spring from is a sacred tree. 
And its true produce. Strength and Liberty. 
Yet if we could th' attendant ills suppress. 
If we could make the sum of mischief less ; 
If we could warm and angry men persuade 
No more man's common comforts to invade ; 
And that old ease and harmony re-seat 
In all our meetings, so in joy to meet ; 
Much would of glory to the Muse ensue. 
And our good Vicar would have less to do. 



LETTER VL 

PROFESSIONS — LAW. 

Trades and Professions of every Kind to be found in the Borough 
—Its Seamen and Soldiers— Law, the Danger of the Subject— 
C!oddrington's Offence — Attorneys increased; their splendid 
Appearance, how supported— Some worthy Exceptions— Spirit 
of Litigation, how stirred up— A Boy articled as a Clerk ; bis 
Ideas — How this Profession perverts the Judgment— Actions 
appear through this Medium in a false Light— Success from 
honest Application — Archer, a worthy Character— Swallow, a 
Character of different Kind- His Origin, Progress, Success, &c 



" Trades and professions " — these are themes the 

Muse, 
Left to her freedom, would forhear to choose ; 
But to our Borough they in truth helong. 
And we, perforce, must take them in our song. 
Be it then known that we can hoast of these 
In all denominations, ranks, degi*ees ; 
All who our numerous wants through life supply, 
Who soothe us sick, attend us when we die. 
Or for the dead their various talents try. 
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Then have we those who live by secret arts. 
By hunting fortunes, and by stealing hearts ; 
Or who by nobler means themselves advance. 
Or who subsist by charity and chance. 

Say, of our native heroes shall I boast. 
Bom in our streets, to thunder on our coast. 
Our Borough-seamen ? Could the timid Muse 
More patriot-ardour in their breasts infuse ; 
Or could she paint their merit or their skill. 
She wants not love, alacrity, or will : 
But needless all ; that ardour is their own. 
And for their deeds themselves have made them 
known. 

Soldiers in arms ! Defenders of our soil ! 
Who from destruction save us ; who from spoil 
Protect the sons of peace, who traffic or who toil ; 
Would I could duly praise you ; that each deed 
Your foes might honour, and your friends might read : 
This too is needless ; you 've imprinted well 
Your powers, and told what I should feebly tell : 
Beside, a Muse like mine, to satire prone. 
Would fail in themes where there is praise alone. 
— Law shall I sing, or what to law belongs? 
Alas ! there may be danger in such songs ; 
A foolish rhyme, 'tis said, a trifling thing, 
The law found treason, for it touch'd the King. 
But Kings have mercy, in these happy times, 
Or surely One had suflFer'd for his rhymes ; 
Our glorious Edwards and our Henrys bold. 
So touch'd had kept the reprobate in hold ; 
But he escaped,— nor fear, thank Heav'n, have I, 
Who love my king, for such offence to die. 
But I am taught the danger would be much, 
K these poor lines should one attorney touch — 
(One of those Limbti of Law who're always here ; 
The Heads come down to guide them twice a year.) 
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I might not swing, indeed, but he in sport 
Would whip a rhymer on from court to court ; 
Stop him in each, and make him pay for all 
The long proceedings in that dreaded Hall : — 
Then let my nmnbers flow discreetly on, 
Wam'd by the fate of luckless Coddrington, 
Lest some attorney (pardon me the name) 
Should wound a poor solicitor for fame. 

One Man of Law in George the Second's reign 
Was all our frugal fathers would maintain ; 
He too was kept for forms ; a man of peace. 
To frame a contract, or to draw a lease : 
He had a clerk, with whom he used to write 
All the day long, with whom he drank at night ; 
Spare was his visage, moderate his bill. 
And he so kind, men doubted of his skill. 

Who thinks of this, with some amazement sees. 
For one so poor, three flourishing at ease ; 
Nay, one in splendour ! — see that mansion tall. 
That lofty door, the far-resoimding hall ; 
Well-fumish'd rooms, plate shining on the board. 
Gay liveried lads, and cellar proudly stored : 
Then say how comes it that such fortunes crown 
These sons of strife, these terrors of the town ? 

Lo ! that small Office ! there th' incautious guest 
Goes blindfold in, and that maintains the rest ; 
There in his web, th' observant spider hes. 
And peers about for fat intruding flies ; 
Doubtful at first, he hears the distant hum. 
And feels them flutt'ring as they nearer come ; 
They buzz and blink, and doubtfully they tread 
On the strong bird-lime of the utmost thread ; 
But when they're once entangled by the gin. 
With what an eager clasp he draws them in ; 
Nor shall they 'scape, till after long delay. 
And all that sweetens life is drawn away. 



" Nay, this," you cry, " is common-place, the tale 
Of petty tradesmen o*er their evening ale ; 
There are who, living by the legal pen. 
Are held in honour, — ' honourable men.' ** 

Doubtless — ^there are who hold manorial courts. 
Or whom the trust of powerful friends supports; 
Or who, by labouring through a length of time. 
Have pick'd their way, unsullied by a crime. 
These are the few — Li this, in every place. 
Fix the litigious rupture stirring-race ; 
Who to contention as to trade are led. 
To whom dispute and strife are bliss and bread. 

There is a doubtful Pauper, and we think 
'T is not with us to give him meat and drink ; 
There is a Child ; and 't is not mighty clear 
Whether the mother Uved with us a year ; 
A road's indicted, and our seniors doubt 
If in our proper boundary or without : 
But what sajrs our Attorney ? He, our friend. 
Tells us 't is just and manly to contend. 

" What I to a neighbouring parish yield your cause. 
While you have money, and the nation laws ? 
What I lose without a trial, that which, tried. 
May — ^nay it must — ^be given on our side ? 
All men of spirit would contend ; such men 
Than lose a pound would rather hazard ten. 
What ! be imposed on ? No ! a British soul 
Despises imposition, hates control ; 
The law is open ; let them, if they dare. 
Support their cause ; the Borough need not spare : 
All I advise is vigour and good-will : 
Is it agreed then ?— Shall I file a bill ? '' 

The trader, grazier, merchant, priest, and all. 
Whose sons aspiring, to Professions call. 
Choose from their lads some bold and subtle boy. 
And judge him fitted for this grave employ : 
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Him a keen old practitioner admits. 

To write five years and exercise his wits : 

The youth has heard — ^it is in fact his creed — 

Mankind dispute, that Lawyers may be fee'd : . 

Jails, bailiffs, writs, all terms and threats of law. 

Grow now familiar as once top and taw ; 

Rage, hatred, fear, the mind's severer ills. 

All bring employment, all augment his bills : 

As feels the surgeon for the mangled limb, 

The mangled mind is but a job for him ; 

Thus taught to think, these legal reasoners draw 

Morals and maxims from their views of Law ; 

They cease to judge by precepts taught in schools. 

By man's plain sense, or by religious rules ; 

No ! nor by law itself, in truth discerned. 

But as its statutes may be warp'd and tum'd : 

How they should judge of man ; his word and deed. 

They in their books and not their bosoms read ; 

Of some good act you speak with just applause, 

" No, no ! " says he, " 't would be a losing cause." 

Blame you some tyrant's deed ? — ^he answers, " Nay, 

He'll get a verdict ; heed you what you say." 

Thus to conclusions from examples led. 

The heart resigns all judgment to the head ; 

Law, law alone for ever kept in view. 

His measures guides, and rules his conscience too ; 

Of ten commandments, he confesses three 

Are yet in force, and tells you which they be. 

As Law instructs him, thus : " Your neighbour's wife 

You must not take, his chattels, nor his life ; 

Break these decrees, for damage you must pay ; 

These you must reverence, and the rest — ^you may." 

Law was design'd to keep a state ih peace ; 
To punish robbery, that wrong might cease ; 
To be impregnable ; a constant fort. 
To which the weak and injured might resort : 
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But these perverted minds its force employ^ 
Not to protect mankind, but to annoy ; 
And long as ammunition can be found. 
Its lightning flashes and its thunders sound. 

Or law with lawyers is an ample still. 
Wrought by the passions' heat with chymic skill ; 
While the fire bums, the gains are quickly made. 
And freely flow the profits of the trade ; 
Nay, when the fierceness fails, these artists blow 
The d}ring fire, and make the embers glow. 
As long as they can make the smaller profits flow ; 
At length the process of itself will stop. 
When they perceive they've drawn out every drop. 

Yet, I repeat, there are, who nobly strive 
To keep the sense of moral worth aUve ; 
Men who would starve, ere mainly deign to hve 
On what deception and chican'ry give ; 
And these at length succeed; they have their 

strife. 
Their apprehensions, stops, and rubs in life ; 
But honour, apphcation, care, and skill. 
Shall bend opposing fortune to their will. 

Of such is Archer, he who keeps in awe 
Contending parties by his threats of law : 
He, roughly honest, has been long a guide 
In Borough-business, on the conquering side ; 
And seen so much of both sides, and so long, 
He thinks the bias of man's mind goes wrong : 
Thus, though he's friendly, he is still severe. 
Surly though kind, suspiciously sincere : 
So much he's seen of baseness in the mind. 
That, while a firiend to man, he scorns mankind; 
He knows the human heart, and sees with dread. 
By slight temptation, how the strong are led ; 
He knows how interest can asunder rend 
The bond of parent, master, guardian, friend. 
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To form a new and a degrading tie 
Twist needy vice and tempting villany. 
Sound in himself, yet when soch flaws appear. 
He doubts of all, and learns diat self to fear : 
For where so dark the moral view is grown, 
A timid conscienoe trembles for her own ; 
The pitchyrtaint of general vice is such 
As danbs the fancy, and you dread the touch. 

Far unlike him was one in former times. 
Famed for the spoil he gathered by his crimes ; 
Who, while his brethren nibbling held their prey. 
He like an eagle smed and bore the whole away. 

Swallow, a poor Attorney, brought his boy 
Up at his desk, and gave him his employ ; 
He would have bound him to an honest trade. 
Could preparations have been duly made. 
The clerkship ended, both the sire and son 
Together did what business could be done ; 
Sometimes they'd luck to stir up small disputes 
Among their friends, and raise them into suits : 
Though close and hard, the father was content 
With this resource, now old and indolent : 
But his young swallow gaping and alive 
To fiercer feelings, was resolved to thrive : — 
" Father," he said, " but little can they win. 
Who hunt in couples where the game is thin ; 
Let's part in peace, and each pursue his gain. 
Where it may start — our love may yet remain.*' 
The parent growl'd, he could'nt think that love 
Made the young cockatrice his den remove ; 
But, taught by habit, he the truth suppressed. 
Forced a frank look, and said he " thought it best." 
Not long they'd parted ere dispute arose ; 
The game they hunted quickly made them foes : 
Some house, the father by his art had won, 
Seem'd a fit cause of contest to the son. 
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Who raised a claimant, and then found a way. 

By a staunch witness to secure his prey. 

The people cursed him, but in times of need 

Trusted in one so certain' to succeed : 

By Law's dark by-ways he had stored his mind 

With wicked knowledge, how to cheat mankind. 

Few are the freeholds in our ancient town ; 

A copy-right from heir to heir came down. 

From whence some heat arose, when there was doubt 

In point of heirship ; but the fire went out. 

Till our Attorney had the art to raise 

The dying spark, and blow it to a blaze : 

For this he now began his friends to treat ; 

His way to starve them was to make them eat, 

And drink oblivious draughts — to his applause. 

It must be said, he never starved a cause ; 

He'd roast and boiled upon his board ; the boast 

Of half his victims was his boil'd and roast ; 

And these at every hour : — ^he seldom took 

Aside his client, till he'd praised his cook ; 

Nor to an office led him, there in pain 

To give his story and go out again ; 

But first, the brandy and the chine were seen. 

And then the business came by starts between. 

" Well, if 't is so, the house to j'ou belongs ; 
But have you money to redress these wrongs ? 
Nay, look not sad, my friend ; if you're correct. 
You'll find the friendship that you'd not expect." 

If right the man, the house was Swallow's own ; 
K wrong, his kindness and good will were shown : 
" Rogue ! " " Villain ! " " Scoundrel !" cried the losers 
He let them cry, for what would that recall 7 [all : 
At length he left us, took a village seat. 
And like a vulture look'd abroad for meat; 
The Borough-booty, give it all its praise. 
Had only served the appetite to raise ', 
n 
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But if from simple heirs he drew tliclr land. 

He might a noble feast at will conmiand ; 

Still he proceeded by his former rules, 

His bait, their pleasures, when he fish'd for fools — 

Flagons and haunches on his board were placed. 

And subtle avarice look'd like thoughtless waste : 

Most of his friends, though youth from him had fled. 

Were young, were minors, of their sires in dread ; 

Or those whom widow'd mothers kept in bounds. 

And check'd their generous rage for steeds and hounds ; 

Or such as travell'd 'cross the land to view 

A Christian's conflict with a boxing Jew : 

Some too had run upon Newmarket heath 

With so much speed that they were out of breath ; 

Others had tasted claret, till they now 

To humbler port would turn, and knew not how. 

All these for favours would to Swallow run. 

Who never sought their thanks for all he'd done. 

He kindly took them by the hand, then bow'd 

Politely low, and thus his love avow'd — 

(For he'd a way that many judged polite, 

A cunning dog — he'd fawn before he'd bite) — 

'* Observe, my friends, the frailty of our race 
When age unmans us — let me state a case : 
There's our friend Rupert — ^we shall soon redress 
His present evil — drink to our success — 
I flatter not ; but did you ever see 
Limbs better tum'd ? a prettier boy than he ? 
His senses all acute, his passions such 
As nature gave — she never does too much ; 
His the bold wish the cup of joy to drain. 
And strength to bear it without qualm or pain. 

" Now view his father as he dozing lies. 
Whose senses wake not when he opes his eyes ; 
Who sUps and shuffles when he means to walk. 
And lisps and gabbles if he tries to talk ; 
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Feeling he's none — he could as soon destroy 
The earth itself, as aught it holds enjoy ; 
A nurse attends him to lay straight his limbs. 
Present his gruel, and respect his whims : 
Now shall this dotard from our hero hold 
His lands and lordships ? Shall he hide his gold ? 
That which he cannot use, and dare not show, 
And will not give — why longer should he owe ? 
Yet, 't would be murder should we snap the locks. 
And take the thing he worships firom the box ; 
So let him dote and dream : but, till he die. 
Shall not our generous heir receive supply ? 
For ever sitting on the river's brink. 
And ever thirsty, shall he fear to drink ? 
The means are simple, let him only wish. 
Then say he's willing, and I'll fill his dish." 

They all applauded, and not least the boy. 
Who now replied, " It fill'd his heart with joy 
To find he needed not deliv'rance crave 
Of death, or wish the Justice in the grave ; 
Who, while he spent, would every art retain. 
Of luring home the scatter'd gold again ; 
Just as a' foimtain gaily spirts and plays 
With what returns in still and secret ways." 

Short was the dream of bliss ; he quickly found. 
His father's acres all were Swallow's ground. 
Yet to those arts would other heroes lend 
A willing ear, and Swallow was their friend ; 
Ever successful, some began to think 
That Satan help'd him to his pen and ink ; 
And shrewd suspicions ran about the place, 
" There was a compact " — I must leave the case. 
But cf the parties, had the fiend been one. 
The business could not have been speedier done : 
Still when a man has angled day and night. 
The silliest gudgeons will refuse to bite : 
R 2 
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So Swallow tried no more ; but if they came 
To seek his friendship, that remain'd the same : 
Thus he retired in peace, and some would say 
He'd balk'd his partner, and had leam'd to pray. 
To this some zealots lent an ear, and sought 
How Swallow felt, then said " a change is wrought." 
'T was true there wanted all the signs of grace. 
But there were strong professions in their place ; 
Then, too, the less that men from him expect. 
The more the praise to the converting sect ; 
He had not yet subscribed to all their creed. 
Nor own'd a Call, but he confess'd the need : 
His acquiescent speech, his gracious look. 
That pure attention, when the brethren spoke. 
Was all contrition, — ^he had felt the wound. 
And with confession would again be sound. 

True, Swallow's board had still the sumptuous treat ; 
But could they blame ? the warmest zealots eat : 
He drank — 't was needful his poor nerves to brace ; 
He swore — *t was habit ; he was grieved — *t was grace ; 
What could they do a new-bom zeal to nurse ? 
" His wealth's undoubted — let him hold our purse ; 
He '11 add his bounty, and the house we *I1 raise 
Hard by the church, and gather all her strays : 
We '11 watch her sinners as they home retire. 
And pluck the brands from the devouring fire." 
Alas ! such speech was but an empty boast ; 
The good men reckon'd, but without their host ; 
Swallow, delighted, took the trusted store. 
And own'd the sum : they did not ask for more. 
Till more was needed ; when they call'd for aid — 
And had it ? — No, their agent was afraid : 
" Could he but know to whom he should refund. 
He would most gladly — ^nay, he'd go beyond ; 
But when such numbers claim'd, when some were gone. 
And others going — ^he must hold it on ; 
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The Lord would help them " — Loud their anger grew. 

And while they threatening hora his door withdrew. 

He how'd politely low, and bade them all adieu. 

But lives the man by whom such deeds are done ? 

Yes, many such — but Swallow's race is run ; ^ 

His name is lost, — ^for though his sons have name. 

It is not his, they all escape the shame ; 

Nor is there vestige now of all he had. 

His means are wasted, for his heir was mad : 

Still we of Swallow a^ a monster speak, 

A hard bad man, who prey'd upon the weak. 
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Next, to a graver tribe we turn our view. 
And yield the praise to worth and science due ; 
But this with serioujs words and sober style. 
For these are friends with whom we seldom smile : 
Helpers of Men they're call'd, and we confess 
Theirs the deep study, theirs the lucky guess ; 
We own that numbers join with care and skill, 
A temperate judgment, a devoted vnll ; 
Men who suppress their feelings, but who feel 
The painful symptoms they delight to heal ; 
R 3 
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Patient in all their trials, they sustain 
The starts of passion, the reproach of pain ; 
With hearts affected, hut with looks serene ; 
Intent they wait through all the solemn scene ; 
Glad if a hope should rise from nature's strife. 
To aid their skill and save the lingering life ; 
But this must virtue's generous effort he. 
And spring from nobler motives than a fee : 
To the Physician of the Soul, and these. 
Turn the distressed for safety, hope, and ease. 

But as physicians of that nobler kind 
Have their warm zealots, and their sectaries blind ; 
So among these for knowledge most renown'd. 
Are dreamers strange, and stubborn bigots found : 
Some, too, admitted to this honoured name. 
Have, without learning, found a way to fame ; 
And some by learning — ^young physicians write. 
To set their merit in the fairest light ; 
With them a treatise is a bait that draws 
Approving voices — 't is to gain applause. 
And to exalt them in the public view. 
More than a life of worthy toil could do. 
When 't is proposed to make the man renown'd. 
In every age, convenient doubts abound ; 
Convenient themes in every period start. 
Which he may treat with all the pomp of art ; 
Curious conjectures he may always make. 
And either side of dubious questions take : 
He may a system broach, or, if he please. 
Start new opinions of an old disease ; 
Or may some simple in the woodland trace. 
And be its patron, till it runs its race ; 
As rustic damsels from their woods are won. 
And hve in splendour till their race be run ; ' 

It weighs not much on what their powers be shown 
When all his purpose is to make them known. 
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To show the world what long experience gains. 
Requires not courage, though it calls for pains ; 
But at life's outset to inform mankind, 
Is a bold effort of a valiant mind. 

The great good man, for noblest cause displays 
What many labours taught, and many days ; 
These sound instruction from experience give, 
The others show us how they mean to live. 
That they have genius, and they hope mankind 
Will to its efforts be no longer btind. 

There are, beside, whom powerful friends advance, 
Whom fashion favours, person, patrons, chance : 
And merit sighs to see a fortune made 
By daring rashness or by dull parade. 

But these are trifling evils ; there is one 
Which walks imcheck'd, and triumphs in the sun : 
There was a time, when we beheld the Quack, 
On public stage, the licensed trade attack ; 
He made his laboured speech with poor parade ; 
And then a laughing zany lent him aid : 
Smiling we pass'd him, but we felt the while 
Pity so much, that soon we ceased to smile ; 
Assured that fluent speech and flow'ry vest 
Disguised the troubles of a man distress'd : — 

But now our Quacks are gamesters, and they play 
With crafk and skill to ruin and betray ; 
With monstrous promise they delude the mind. 
And thrive on all that tortures human-kind. 

Void of all honour, avaricious, rash. 
The daring tribe compound their boasted trash — 
Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop or pill ; 
All tempt the sick to trust the lying bill ; 
And twenty names of cobblers tum'd to squires. 
Aid the bold language of these blushless liars. 
There are among them those who cannot read» 
And yet they'll buy a patent, and succeed ; 
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Will dare to promise d3ring sufferers aid. 

For who, when dead, can threaten or upbraid ? 

With cruel avarice still they recommend 

More draughts, more S3nrup to the journey's end : 

" I feel it not ;"— " Then take it every hour : " 

"It makes me worse;" — "Why then it shows it 

power :** 
" I fear to die ; " — ** Let not your spirits sink, 
You*re always safe, while you believe and drink." 

How strange to add, in this nefarious trade. 
That men of parts are dupes by dunces made : 
That creatures, nature meant should clean our street: 
Have purchased lands and mansions, parks and seats 
Wretches with conscience so obtuse, they leave 
Their untaught sons their parents to deceive ; 
And when they're laid upon their dying-bed. 
No thought of murder comes into their head ; 
Nor one revengefiil ghost to them appears. 
To fill the soul with penitential fears. 

Yet not the whole of this imposing train 
Their gardens, seats, and carriages obtain ; 
Chiefly, indeed, they to the robbers fall. 
Who are most fitted to disgrace them all : 
But there is hazard — patients must be bought. 
Venders and puffers for the poison sought ; 
And then in many a paper through the year. 
Must cures and cases, oaths and proofs appear ; 
Men snatch'd firom graves, as they were dropping in. 
Their lungs cough'd up, their bones pierced througl 

their skin ; 
Their hver all one scirrhus, and the frame 
Poison'd with evils which they dare not name ; 
Men who spent all upon physicians' fees, 
W^ho never slept, nor had a moment's ease, 
Are now as roaches sound, and all as brisk as 

bees. 
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If the sick gudgeons to the bait attend. 
And come in shoals, the angler gains his end ; 
But should the advertising cash be spent. 
Ere yet the town has due attention lent. 
Then bursts the bubble, and the hungry cheat 
Pines for the bread he ill deserves to eat j 
It is a lottery, and he shares perhaps 
The rich man's feast, or begs the paupers scraps. 

From powerful causes spring th' empiric's gains, 
Man's love of life, his weakness, and his pains ; 
These first induce him the vile trash to try. 
Then lend his name, that other men may buy : 
This love of hfe, which in our nature rules. 
To vile imposture makes us dupes and tools ; 
Then pain compels th' ilnpatient soul to seize 
On promised hopes of instantaneous ease ; 
And weakness too with every wish complies. 
Worn out and won by importunities. 

Troubled with something in your bile or blood. 
You think your doctor does you little good ; 
And grown impatient, you require in haste 
The nervous cordial, nor dislike the taste ; 
It comforts, heals, and strengthens ; nay, yt)u think 
It makes you better every time you drink ; 
" Then lend your name " — ^you're loth, but yet confess 
Its powers are great, and so you acquiesce : 
Yet think a moment, ere your name yuu lend, 
With whose 'tis placed, and what you recommend ; 
Who tipples brandy will some comfort feel. 
But will he to the med'cine set his seal ? 
Wait, and you'll find the cordial you admire 
Has added fiiel to your fever's fire : 
Say, should a robber chance your purse to spare. 
Would you the honour of the man declare ? 
Would you assist his purpose ? swell his crime ? 
Besides he might not spare a second time. 
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Compassion sometimes sets the fatal sign. 
The man was poor, and humbly begg'd a line ; 
Else how should noble names and titles back 
The spreading praise of some adventurous quack? 
But he the moment watches, and entreats 
Your honour's name, — your honour joins the 

cheats ; 
You judged the med'cine harmless, and you lent 
What help you could, and with the best intent ; 
But can it please you, thus to league with all 
Whom he can beg or bribe to swell the scrawl ? 
Would you these wrappers with your name adorn. 
Which hold the poison for the yet unborn ? 

No class escapes them — &om the poor man's pay. 
The nostrum takes no trifling part away ; 
See ! those square patent bottles from the shop. 
Now decoration to the cupboard's top ; 
And there a favourite hoard you'U find within. 
Companions meet ! the julep and the gin. 

Time too with cash is wasted ; 't is the fate 
Of real helpers to be call'd too late ; 
This find the sick, when (time and patience gone) 
Death with a tenfold terror hurries on. 

Suppose the case surpasses human skill. 
There comes a quack to flatter weakness still ; 
What greater evil can a flatterer do, 
Than from himself to take the sufferer's view ? 
To turn from sacred thoughts his reasoning powers. 
And rob a sinner of his dying hours? 
Yet this they dare, tfhd craving to the last. 
In hope's strong bondage hold their victim fast : 
For soul or body no concern have they. 
All their inquiry, " Can the patient pay ? 
And will he swallow draughts until his dying day ? " 

Observe what ills to nervous females flow, 
When the heart flutters, and the pulse is low ; 
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If once induced these cordial sips to try. 

All feel the ease, and few the danger fly ; 

For, while obtain' d, of drams th^Ve all the force. 

And when denied, then drams are the resource. 

Nor these the only evils — ^there are those 
Who for the troubled mind prepare repose; 
They write : the young are tenderly address'd. 
Much danger hinted, much concern expressed ; 
They dwell on freedoms lads are prone to take. 
Which makes the doctor tremble for their sake ; 
Still if the youthful patient will but trust 
In one so kind, so pitiful and just ; 
If he will take the tonic all the time. 
And hold but moderate intercourse with crime ; 
The sage will gravely give his honest word. 
That strength and spirits shall be both restored ; 
In plainer English — ^if you mean to sin. 
Fly to the drops, and instantly begin. 

Who would not lend a sympathizing sigh. 
To hear yon infant's pity-moving cry ? 
That feeble sob, unlike the new-bom note. 
Which came with vigour from the op'ning throat ; 
When air and light first rush'd on lungs and eyes. 
And there was life and spirit in the cries ; 
Now an abortive, faint attempt to weep. 
Is all we hear ; sensation is asleep : 
The boy was healthy, and at first expressed 
His feelings loudly when he fail'd to rest ; 
When cramm'd with food, and tightened every limb. 
To cry aloud, was what pertained to him ; 
Then the good nurse, (who, had she bcMrne a brain. 
Had sought the cause that made her babe complain,) 
Has all her efforts, loving soul ! applied 
To set the cry, and not the cause, aside ; 
She gave her powerfril sweet without remorse. 
The deeping cordial — she had tried its force. 
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Repeating oft : the infant, freed from pain. 
Rejected food, but took the dose again. 
Sinking to sleep ; while she her joy express'd. 
That her dear charge could sweetly take his rest : 
Soon may she spare her cordial ; not a doubt 
Remains, but quickly he will rest without. 

This moves our grief and pity, and we sigh 
To think what numbers from these causes die ; 
But what contempt and anger should we show. 
Did we the lives of these impostors know ! 

Ere for the world's I left the cares of school. 
One I remember who assimied the fool ; 
A part well suited — ^when the idler boys 
Would shout around him, and he loved the noise ; 
They called him Neddy ; — Neddy had the art 
To play with skill his ignominious part ; 
When he his trifles would for sale display. 
And act the mimic for a school boy's pay. 
For many years he plied his humble trade. 
And used his tricks and talents to persuade ; 
The fellow barely read, but chanced to look 
Among the fragments of a tatter'd book ; 
Where, after many efforts made to spell 
One puzzling word, he found it oxymel ; 
A potent thing, 't was said to cure the ills 
Of ailing lungs — the oxymel of squills ; 
Squills he procured, but found the bitter strong 
And most unpleasant ; none would take it long; 
But the pure acid and the sweet would make 
A med'cine numbers would for pleasure take. 

There was a fellow near, an artful knave. 
Who knew the plan, and much assistance gave ; 
He wrote the puffs, and every talent plied 
To make it sell : it sold, and then he died. 

Now all the profit fell to Ned's control. 
And Pride and Avarice quarell'd for his soul ; 
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When mighty profits hy the trash were made. 
Pride built a palace. Avarice groan'd and paid ; 
Pride placed the signs of grandeur all about. 
And Avarice barr'd his friends and children out. 

Now see him Doctor I yes, the idle fool. 
The butt, the robber of the lads at school ; 
Who then knew nothing, nothing since acquired. 
Became a doctor, honoured and admired ; 
His dress, his frown, his dignity were such, [much ; 
Some who had known him thought his knowledge 
Nay, men of skill, of apprehension quick. 
Spite of their knowledge, trusted him when sick : 
Though he could neither reason, write, nor spell. 
They yet had hope his trash would make them well ; 
And while they scom'd his parts, they took his 

oxymel. 
Oh ! when his nerves had once received a shock. 
Sir Isaac Newton might have gone to Rock : 
Hence impositions of the grossest kind. 
Hence thought is feeble, understanding blind ; 
Hence sums enormous by those cheats are made. 
And deaths unnimiber'd by their dreadful trade. 

Alas ! in vain is my contempt expressed. 
To stronger passions are their words addressed; 
To pain, to fear, to terror, their appeal. 
To those who, weakly reasoning, strongly feel. 

What then our hopes? — ^perhaps there may by law 
Be method found, these pests to curb and awe f 
Yet in this land of freedom, law is slack 
With any being to commence attack : 
Then let us trust to science — ^there are those 
Who can their ffdsehoods and their frauds disclose. 
All their vile trash detect, and their low tricks 

expose : 
Perhaps their numbers may in time confound 
Their arts — as scorpions give themselves the wound : 
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For when tiiese cuien dwell in every jdaoe. 
While of the cured we not a man can trace. 
Strong truth may then the pubhc mind persuade. 
And spoil the fruits of this ne&rious trade. 
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Of manufactures, trade, inventions rare. 
Steam-towers and looms, you'd know our Borough's 

share — 
'Tis small : we boast not these rich subjects here. 
Who hazard thrice ten thousand pounds a year ; 
We've no huge buildings, where incessant noise 
Is made by springs and spindles, girls and boys ; 
Where, 'mid such thundering sounds, the maiden's 

song 
Is " Harmony in Uproar" all day long. 

Still common minds with us in common trade. 
Have gain'd more wealth than ever student made ; 
And yet a merchant, when he gives his son 
His college learning, thinks his duty done ; 
A way to wealth he leaves his boy to find. 
Just when he's made for the discovery blind. 

Jones and his wife perceived their elder boy 
Took to his learning and it gave them joy ; 
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This they encouraged, and were bless'd to see 
Their son a fellow with a high degree ; 
A hying fell, he married, and his sire 
Declared 't was all a father could require ; 
Children then bless'd them, and when letters came. 
The parents proudly told each grandchild's name. 
Meantime the sons at home in trade were placed. 
Money their object — just the father's taste ; 
Saying he Uyed and long, and when he died. 
He gaye them all his fortune to diyide : 
" Martin," said he, " at yast expense was taught ; 
He gainM his wish, and has the ease he sought." 

Thus the good priest (the Christian scholar !) finds 
What estimate is made by yulgar minds ; 
He sees his brothers, who had eyery gift 
Of thriying, now assisted in their thrift ; 
While he whom learning, habits, all preyent. 
Is largely mulct for eadi impediment. 

Yet let us own that Trade has much of chance. 
Not all the careful by their care adyance ; 
With the same parts and prospects, one a seat 
Builds for himself; one finds it in the Fleet. 
Then to the wealthy you will see denied. 
Comforts and joys that with the poor abide : 
There are who labour through the year, and yet 
No more haye gain'd than — ^not to be in debt ; 
Who still maintain the same laborious course, * 

Yet pleasure hails them from some fayourite source ; 
And health, amusements, children, wife, or friend. 
With life's dull yiews their consolations blend. 

Nor these alone possess the lenient power 

Of soothing life in the desponding hour ; 

Some fayourite studies, some delightful care. 

The mind, with trouble and distresses, share ; 

And by a coin, a fiower, a yerse, a boat. 

The stagnant spirits haye been set afloat ; 
e o 
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They pleased at first, and then the habit grew. 
Till the fond heart no higher pleasure knew ; 
Till, from all cares and other comforts freed, 
Th' important nothing took in life the lead. 

With all his phlegm, it broke a Dutchman's heart. 
At a vast price with one loved root to part ; 
And toys like these fill many a British mind, 
Although their hearts are found of firmer kind. 

Oft have I smiled the happy pride to see 
Of himible tradesmen, in their evening glee : 
When of some pleasing, fancied good possessed. 
Each grew alert, was busy, and was bless'd ; 
Whether the call-bird yield the hour's delight. 
Or, magnified in microscope, the mite ; 
Or whether tumblers, croppers, carriers seize 
The gentle mind, they rule it and they please. 
There is my friend the Weaver ; strong desires 
Reign in his breast ; 't is beauty he admires : 
See ! to the shady grove he wings his way. 
And feels in hope the raptures of the day — 
Eager he looks ; and soon, to glad his eyes. 
From the sweet bower, by nature form'd, arise 
Bright troops of virgin moths and fresh-bom butter- 
flies; 
Who broke that morning from their half-year*s sleep. 
To fly o'er flowers where they were wont to creep. 

Above the sovereign oak, a sovereign skims 
The purple Emp'ror, strong in wing and limbs : 
There fair Camilla takes her flight serene, 
Adonis blue, and Paphia silver-queen ; 
With every filmy fly from mead or bower. 
And hungry Sphinx who threads the honey'd flower ; 
She o'er the Larkspur's bed, where sweets abound. 
Views ev'ry bell, and hums th' approving sound ; 
Poised on her busy plumes, with feeling nice 
She draws from every flower, nor tries a floret twice. 
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Ue fears no bailiff's wrath, no baron's blame> 
His is untax'd and undisputed game ; 
Nor less the place of curious plant he knows j * 

He both his Flora and his Fauna shows ; 
For him is blooming in its rich array 
The glorious flower which bore the palm away ; 
In vain a rival tried his utmost art. 
His was the prize, and joy o'erflow'd his heart. 

-* This, this ! is beauty ; cast, I pray, your eyes 
On this my glory ! see the grace ! the size ! 
Was ever stem so tall, so stout, so strong. 
Exact in breadth, in just proportion, long ! 
These brilUant hues are all distinct and clean. 
No kindred tint, no blending streaks between ; 
This is no shaded, run-off, pin-eyed thing, 
A king of flowers, a flower for England's king : 
I own my pride, and thank the favouring star. 
Which shed such beauty on my fair Bizarre." 

Thus may the pocnr the cheap indulgence seize. 
While the most wealthy pme and pray for ease; 
Content not always waits upon success. 
And more may he enjoy who profits less. 

Walter and William took (their father dead) 
Jointly the trade to which they both were bred ; 
When fix'd, they married, and they quickly found 
With due success their honest labours crown'd : 
Few were their losses, but although a few, 
Walter was vex'd, and somewhat peevish grew : 
" You put your trust in every pleading fool," 
Said he to William, and grew strange and cool. 
" Brother forbear," he answer'd ; " take your due. 
Nor let the lack of caution injure you :" 
Half friends they parted, — better so to close. 
Than longer wait to part entirely foes. 

Walter had knowledge, prudence, jealous care ; 
He let no idle views his bosom share; 
s 3 
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He never thought nor felt for other men — 
" Let one mmd one, and all are mmded then." 
Friends he respected, and helieved them just, 
Bnt they were men, and he would no man trust ; 
He tried and watch'd his people day and night, — 
The good it harm'd not ; for the had 't was right : 
He could their humours hear, nay disrespect. 
But he could yield no pardon to n^lect ; 
That all ahout him were of him afraid, 
" Was right," he said—" so should we he obey'd." 

These merchant-maxims, much good fortune too. 
And ever keeping one grand point in view. 
To vast amount his once small portion drew. 
William was kind and easy ; he comphed 
'^th all requests, or grieved when he denied; 
To please his wife he made a costly trip. 
To please his child he let a bargain slip ; 
Prone to compassion, mild with the distress'd. 
He bore with all who poverty profess'd. 
And some would he assist, nor one would he arrest 
He had some loss at sea, bad debts at land. 
His clerk absconded with some bills in hand. 
And plans so often fail'd that he no longer plann'd. 
To a small house (his brother's) he withdrew. 
At easy rent — ^the man was not a Jew ; 
And there his losses and his cares he bore. 
Nor found that want of wealth could make him 
poor. 

No, he in fact was rich ; nor could he move. 
But he was foUow'd by the looks of love ; 
All he had sufferM, every former grief. 
Made those around more studious in relief; 
He saw a cheerful smile in every face. 
And lost all thoughts of error and disgrace. 

Pleasant it was to see them in their walk 
Round their small garden, and to hear them talk ; 
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Free are their children, hut their love refrains 
From all offence — ^none murmurs, none complains; 
Whether a book amused them, speech or play. 
Their looks were lively, and their hearts were gay 
There no forced efforts for delight were made, 
Joy came with prudence, and without parade ; 
Their common comforts they had all in view 
Light were their troubles, and their wishes few ; 
Thrift made them easy for the coming day. 
Religion took the dread of death away ; 
A cheerful spirit still ensured content. 
And love smiled round them wheresoever they went. 
Walter, meantime, with aU his wealth's increase, 
Gain*d many points, but could not purchase peace. 
When he withdrew from business for an hour. 
Some fled his presence, aU confessed his power; 
He sought affection, but received instead 
Fear undisguised, and love-repelling dread ; 
He look'd around him- — " Harriet, dost thou love ?" 
*' I do my duty,*' said the timid dove; 
" Good Heav'n, your duty ! prithee tell me now — 
To love and honour — ^was not that your vow? 
Come, my good Harriet, I would gladly seek 
Your inmost thought — ^Why can't the woman speak ? 
Have you not all things ?" — " Sir, do I complain ?" — 
" No, thafs my part, which I perform in vain ; 
I want a simple answer, and direct — 
But you evade ; yes ! 'tis as I suspect. 
Come then, my children ! Watt ! upon your knees 
Vow that you love me." — "Yes, sir, if you please." — 
" Again I By Heav*n, it mads me, I require 
Love, and they*ll do whatever I desire : 
Thus too my people shun me; I would spend 
A thousand pounds to get a single friend ; 
I would be happy — 1 have means to pay 
For love and friendship, and you run away ; 
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Ungrateful crea^ares ! why, you seem to dread 
My very looks ; I know you wish me dead. 
Come hither, Nancy ! you must hold me dear ; 
Hither, I say ; why ! what have you to fear ? 
You see I'm gentle — Come, you trifler, come ; 
My Grod! she tremhles ! — ^Idiot, leave the room ! 
Madam ! your children hate me ; I suppose 
They know their cue : you make them all my foes ; 
I've not a friend in all the world — ^not one : 
I'd he a bankrupt sooner ; nay, 'tis done ; 
In every better hope of life I fail. 
You're all tormentors, and my house a jail ; 
Out of my sight ! I'll sit and make my will — 
What, glad to go ? stay, devils and he still ; 
'Tis to your Uncle's cot you wish to run. 
To learn to live at ease and be undone : 
Him you can love, who lost his whole estate. 
And I, who gain you fortunes, have your hate ; 
'Tis in my absence, you yourselves eny3f : 
Tom ! are you glad to lose me ? tell me, boy : 
Yes ! does he answer ? — ^Yes ! upon my soul ; 
No awe, no fear, no duty, no control ! 
Away ! away ! ten thousand devils seize 
All I possess, and plunder where they please ! 
What's wealth to me ? — ^yes, yes ! it gives me sway. 
And you shall feel it— Go ! begone, I say." 
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LETTER IX. 



AMUSEMENTS. 



Common Amusements of a Bathing-place— Morning: Rides, Walks, 
&c.— Company resorting to the Town— Diflferent Choice of 
Lodgings— Cheap Indulgences— Sea- side Walks— Wealthy In- 
valid— Summer Evening on the Sands— Sea Productions — 
" Water parted from the Sea**— Winter Views serene— In what 
cases to be avoided— Sailing upon the River— A small Islet of 
Sand off the Coast— Visited by Company— Covered by the Flow- 
ing of the Tide— Adventure in that Place. 



Of our Amusements ask you ? — ^We amuse 
Ourselves and friends with sea-side walks and views. 
Or take a morning ride, a novel, or the news ; 
Or, seeking nothing, glide about the street. 
And so engaged with various parties meet ; 
Awhile we stop, discourse of wind and tide. 
Bathing and books, the raffle, and the ride : 
Thus, with the aid which shops and sailing give. 
Life passes on : 't is labour, but we live. 

When evening comes, our invalids awake. 
Nerves cease to tremble, heads forbear to ache ; 
Then cheerful meals the sunken spirits raise. 
Cards or the dance, wine, visiting, or plays. 

Soon as the Season comes, and crowds arrive. 
To their superior rooms the wealthjp drive; 
Others look round for lodging snug and small. 
Such is their taste — the/ve hatred to a hall ; 
Hence one his fav'rite habitation gets. 
The brick-floor'd parlour which the butcher lets ; 
"Where, through his single light, he may regard 
The various business of a common yard. 
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Bounded by backs of buildings form'd of clay. 
By stable, sties, and coqps, et cetera. 

The needy-vain, themselves awhile to shun. 
For dissipation to these d<^holes run ; 
Where each (assuming petty pomp) appears. 
And quite forgets the shopboard and the shears. 

For them are cheap amusements : they may slip 
Beyond the town and take a private dip ; 
When they may urge that, to be safe they mean. 
They've heard there's danger in a light machine ; 
They too can gratis move the quays about. 
And gather kind replies to every doubt ; 
There they a pacing, lounging tribe may view. 
The stranger's guides, whoVe little else to do ; 
The Borough's placemen, where no more they gain 
Than keeps them idle, civil, poor, and vain. 
Then may the poorest with the wealthy look 
On ocean, glorious page of Nature's book ! 
May see its varying views in every hour. 
All softness now, then rising with all power, 
As sleeping to invite, or threat'ning to devour : 
'T is this which gives us all our choicest views ; 
Its waters heal us, and its shores amuse. 

See ! those fedr nymphs upon that rising strand. 
Ton long salt lake has parted from the land ; 
Well pleased to press that path, so clean, so pure. 
To seem in danger, yet to feel secure ; 
Trifling with terror, while they strive to shun 
The curling billows ; laughing as they run ; 
They know the neck that joins the shore and sea. 
Or, ah ! how changed that fearless laugh would be. 

Observe how various Parties take their way, 
By seaside walks, or make the sand-hills gay ; 
There grouped are laughing maids and sighing swains. 
And some apart who feel unpitied pains ; 
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Pains from diseases, pains which those who feel. 
To the physician, not the fair, reveal ; 
For nymphs (propitious to the lover's sigh) 
Leave these poor patients to complain and die. 

Lo ! where on that huge anchor sadly leans 
That sick tall figure, lost in other scenes ; 
He late from India's chme impatient sail'd. 
There, as his fortune grew, his spirits fkil'd ; 
For each dehght, in search of wealth he went. 
For ease alone, the wealth acquired is spent — 
And spent in vain ; enrich'd, aggrieved, he sees 
The envied poor possessed of joy and ease : 
And now he flies from place to place, to gain 
Strength for enjoyment, and still flies in vain : 
Mark ! with what sadness, of that pleasant crew. 
Boisterous in mirth, he takes a transient view ; 
And fixing then his eye upon the sea. 
Thinks what has heen and what must shortly be : 
Is it not strange that man should health destroy. 
For joys that come when he is dead to joy ? 

Now is it pleasant in the Summer-eve, 
When a broad shore retiring waters leave. 
Awhile to wait upon the firm fair sand. 
When all is calm at sea, all still at land ; 
And there the ocean's produce to explore. 
As floating by, or rolling on the shore ; 
Those living jellies which the flesh inflame. 
Fierce as a nettle, and from that its name ; 
Some in huge masses, some that you may bring 
In the small compass of a lady's ring ; 
Figured by hand divine — ^there's not a gem 
Wrought by man's art to be compared to them ; 
Soft, brilliant, tender, through the wave they glow. 
And make the moonbeam brighter where they flow. 
Involved in sea-wrack, here you find a race. 
Which science doubting, knows not where to place ; 
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On shell or stone is dropp'd the embryo-seed. 
And quickly vegetates a vital breed. 

While thus with pleasing wonder you inspect 
Treasures the vulgar in their scorn reject. 
See as they float along th' entangled weeds 
Slowly approach, upborne on bladdery beads $ 
Wait till they land, and you shall then behold 
The flery sparks those tangled fronds unfold. 
Myriads of living points ; the unaided eye 
Can but the fire and not the form descry. 
And now our view upon the ocean turn. 
And there the splendour of the waves discern ; 
Cast but a stone, or strike them with an oar. 
And you shall flames within the deep explore ; 
Or scoop the stream phosphoric as you stand. 
And the cold flames shall flash along your hand ; 
When, lost in wonder, you shall waUc and gaze 
On weeds that sparkle, and on waves that blaze. 

The ocean too has Winter-views serene. 
When all you see through densest fog is seen ; 
When you can hear the fishers near at hand 
Distinctly speak, yet see not where they stand ; 
Or sometimes them and not their boat discern. 
Or half-conceal'd some figure at the stem ; 
The view's all bounded, and from side to side 
Your utmost prospect but a few ells wide ; 
Boys who, on shore to see the pebble cast. 
Will hear it strike against the viewless mast ; 
While the stem boatman growls his fierce disdain. 
At whom he knows not, whom he threats in vain. 

'T is pleasant then to view the nets float past. 
Net after net till you have seen the last ; 
And as you wait till all beyond you slip, 
A boat comes gliding from an anchor'd ship. 
Breaking the silence with the dipping oar. 
And their own tones as labouring for the shore ; 
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Those measured tunes which with the scene agree. 
And give a sadness to serenity. 

All scenes like these the tender Maid should shun. 
Nor to a misty heach in autumn run ; 
Much should she guard against the evening cold. 
And her slight shape with fleecy warmth infold ; 
This she admits, but not with so much ease 
Gives up the night-walk when th^ attendants please : 
Her have I seen, pale, vapour'd through the day. 
With crowded parties at the midnight play ; 
Faint in the mom, no powers could she exert ; 
At night with Pam delighted and alert ; 
In a small shop she's raffled with a crowd, 
Breath'd the thick air, and cough'd and laugh'd aloud ; 
She who will tremble if her eye explore 
'* The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor ;" 
Whom the kind doctor chai^d with shaking head. 
At early hour to quit the beaux for bed : 
She has, contemning fear, gone down the dance. 
Till she perceived the rosy mom advance; 
Then has she wondered, fainting o'er her tea. 
Her drops and julep should so useless be : 
Ah ! sure her joys must ravish every sense. 
Who buys a portion at such vast expense. 

Among those joys, 't is one at eve to sail 
On the broad river with a favourite gale ; 
When no rough waves upon the bosom ride. 
But the keel cuts, nor rises on the tide ; 
Safe from the stream the nearer gunwale stands. 
Where playful children trail their idle hands : 
Or strive to catch long grassy leaves that float 
On either side of the impeded boat ; 
What time the moon arising shows the mud, 
A shining border to the silver flood : 
When, by her dubious hght, the meanest views. 
Chalk, stones, and stakes, obtain the richest hues ; 

T 
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And when the cattle, as they gazing stand. 

Seem nobler objects than when view'd from land : 

Then anchored vessels in the way appear. 

And sea-boys greet them as they pass — ** What cheer?" 

The sleeping shell-ducks at the sound arise. 

And utter loud their unharmonious cries ; 

Fluttering they move their weedy beds among. 

Or instant diving, hide their plumeless young. 

Along the Wall, returning from the town. 
The weary rustic homeward wanders down ; 
Who stops and gazes at such joyous crew. 
And feels his envy rising at the view ; . 
He the light speech and laugh indignant hears. 
And feels more press'd by want, more vex*d by fears. 

Ah ! go in peace, good fellow, to thine home. 
Nor fancy these escape the general doom ; 
Gay as they seeni, be sure with them are hearts 
With sorrow tried ; there's sadness in their parts : 
If thou couldst see them when they think alone. 
Mirth, music, friends, and these amusements gone ; 
Couldst thou discover every secret ill 
That pains their spirit, or resists their will ; 
Couldst thou behold forsaken Love's distress. 
Or Envy's pang at glory and success. 
Or Beauty, conscious of the spoils of Time, 
Or Guilt alarm'd when Memwy shows the crime ; 
All that gives sorrow, terror, grief and gloom ; 
Content would cheer thee trudging to thine home. 

There are, 't is true, who lay their cares aside, 
And bid some hours in calm enjoyment glide ; 
Perchance some fair-one to the sober night 
Adds (by the sweetness of her song) delight ; 
And as the music on the water floats. 
Some bolder shore returns the soften'd notes ; 
Then, youth, beware, for all around conspire 
To banish caution and to wake desire; 
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The day's amusement, feasting, beauty, wine. 
These accents sweet and this soft hour combine. 
When most unguarded, then to win that heart of thine: 
But see, they land ! the fond enchantment flies. 
And in its place life's common views arise. 

Sometimes a Party row'd from town, will land 
On a small islet form'd of shelly sand. 
Left by the water when the tides are low. 
But which the floods in their return o'erflow : 
There will they anchor, pleased awhile to view 
The watery waste, a prospect wild and new ; 
The now receding billows gave them space. 
On either side the growing shores to pace ; 
And then returning, they contract the scene. 
Till small and smaller grows the walk between ; 
As sea to sea approaches, shore to shores. 
Till the next ebb the sandy isle restores. 

Then what alarm ! what danger and dismay. 
If all their trust, their boat should drift away ; 
And once it happened — Gay the friends advanced. 
They walk'd, they ran, they play'd, they sang, they 

danced; 
The urns were boiling, and the cups went round. 
And not a grave or thoughtful face was found ; 
On the bright sand they trod with nimble feet. 
Dry shelly sand that made the summer-seat; 
The wondering mews flew fluttering o'er the head. 
And waves ran softly up their shining bed. 

Some form'd a party from the rest to stray. 
Pleased to collect the trifles in their way ; 
These to behold they call their friends around. 
No friends can hear, or hear another sound ; 
Alarm'd, they hasten, yet perceive not why. 
But catch the fear that quickens as they fly. 

For lo ! a lady sage, who paced the sand 
With her fair children, one in either hand, 
T 2 
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Inteift on home, had tum'd, and saw the hoat 

Slipp'd from her moorings, and now far afloat ; 

She gazed, she tremhkd, and though fiiint her 

call. 
It seem'd, hke thunder, to confound them all. 
Their sailor-guides, the boatman and his mate. 
Had drank, and slept regardless of their state ; 
" Awake," they cried aloud ! " Alarm the shore ! 
Shout all, or never shall we reach it more !'' 
Alas ! no shout the distant land can reach. 
Nor eye behold them from the foggy beach : 
Again they join in one loud powerful cry. 
Then cease, and eager listen for reply ; 
None came — the rising wind blew sadly by : 
They shout once more, and then they turn aside. 
To see how quickly flow'd the coming tide ; 
Between each cry they find the waters steal 
On their strange prison, and new horrors feel; 
Foot after foot on the contracted ground 
The billows fall, and dreadful is the sound ; 
Less and yet less the sinking isle became. 
And there was wailing, weeping, wrath, and blame. 
Had one been there, with spirit strong and high. 
Who could observe, as he prepared to die. 
He might have" seen of hearts the varying kind. 
And traced the movement of each diffe^nt mi|id : 
He might have seen, that not the gentle maid 
Was more than stem and haughty man afraid ; 
Such, calmly grieving, will their fears suppress. 
And silent prayers to Mercy's throne address ; 
While fiercer minds, impatient, angry, loud. 
Force their vain grief on the reluctant crowd : 
The party's patron, sorely sighing, cried, 
** Why would you urge me ? I at first denied.'* 
Fiercely they answer'd, " Why will you complain. 
Who saw no danger, or was warn'd in vain ?" 
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A few essay' d the troubled soul to calm^ 
But dread prevail'd, and anguish and alarm. 

Now rose the water through the lessening sand^ 
And they seem'd sinking while they yet could stand 
The sun went down^ they look'd from side to side 
Nor aught except the gathering sea descried ; 
Dark and more dark, more wet, more cold it grew 
And the most Uvely bade to hope adieu ; 
Children, by love then l^ed from the seas. 
Felt not the waters at the parents' knees. 
But wept aloud; the wind increased the sound. 
And the cold billows as they broke around. 

" Once more, yet once again, with all our strength. 
Cry to the land — ^we may be heard at length." 
Vain hope if yet unseen ! but hark ! an oar. 
That sound of bliss ! comes dashing to their shore ; 
Still, still the water rises, " Haste l" they cry, 
" Oh ! hurry, seamen ; in delay we die :" 
(Seamen were these, who in their ship perceived 
The drifted boat, and thus her crew relieved.) 
And now the keel just cuts the covered sand. 
Now to the gunwale stretches every hand : 
With trembling pleasure all confrised embark. 
And kiss the tackling of their welcome ark ; 
While the most giddy, as they reach the shore. 
Think of their danger, and their God adore. 
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LETTER X. 



CLUBS AND SOCIAL MEETINGS. 

Desire of Country Gentlemen for Town Associations— Book-clubs 
—Too much of literary Character expected from them — Literary 
Conversation prevented: by Feasting: by Cards — Good, not- 
withstanding, results— Card-club with Eagerness resorted to — 
Players— Umpures at the Whist Table — Petulances of Temper 
there discovered — Free-and-easy Club : not perfectly easy or 
free*- Freedom, how interrupted — The superior Member— Ter 
mination of the Evening — Drinking and Smoking Clubs — The 
Midnight Conversation of the delaying Members — Society of 
the poorer Inhabitants : its Use : gives Pride and Consequence 
to the humble Character — Pleasant Habitations of the frugal 
Poor— Sailor returning to his Family— Freemasons' Club — The 
Mystery — What its Origin — Its professed Advantages — Grig^ 
and Gregorians— A Kind of Masons— Reflections on these various 
Societies. 



You say you envy in your calm retreat 

Our social Meetings ; — ^*tis with joy we meet : 

In these our parties you are pleased to find 

Good sense and wit, with intercourse of mind ; 

Composed of men, who read, reflect, and write. 

Who, when they meet, must yield and share de%ht : 

To you our Book-club has peculiar charm. 

For which you sicken in your quiet farm ; 

Here you suppose us at our leisure placed. 

Enjoying freedom, and displaying taste ; 

With wisdom cheerful, temperately gay. 

Pleased to enjoy, and willing to display. 

If thus your envy gives your ease its gloom. 
Give wings to fancy, and among us come. 
We're now assembled ; you may soon attend—' 
I'll introduce you^— " Gentlemen, my friend.*' 
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** Now are you happy ? you have pass'd a night 
In gay discourse, and rational delight." 

'' Alas ! not so : for how can mortals think. 
Or thoughts exchange, if thus they eat and drink ? 
No ! I confess, when we had fairly dined, 
ThaC was no time for intercourse of mind ; 
There was each dish prepared with skill t'invite. 
And to detain the struggling appetite ; 
On such occasions minds with one consent 
Are to the comforts of the body lent ; 
There was no pause — ^the wine went quickly round. 
Till struggling Fancy was by Bacchus bound ; 
Wine is to wit as water thrown on fire. 
By duly sprinkling both are raised the higher : 
Thus largely dealt, the vivid blaze they choke. 
And all the genial flame goes off in smoke." 

"But wheA no more your boards these loads contain. 
When wine no more overwhelms the labouring brain. 
But serves, a gentle stimulus ; we know 
How wit must sparkle, and how fancy flow." 

It might be so, but no such club-days come ; 
We always find these dampers in the room : 
If to converse were aU that brought us here, 
A few odd members would in turn appear ; 
Who dwelling nigh, would saunter in and out. 
Overlook the list, and toss the books about ; 
Or yawning read them, walking up and down. 
Just as the loungers in the shops in town; 
Till fancying nothing would their minds amuse. 
They'd push them by, and go in search of news. 

But our attractions are a stronger sort. 
The earliest, dainties and the oldest port : i 

All enter them with glee in every look. 
And not a member thinks about a book. 

Still, let me own, there are some vacant hours. 
When minds might work, and men exert their powers ; 
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Ere wine to foQy spun the ^ddj guest. 

But gires to wit its Tigoor and its zest; 

Then might we reascm, might in torn di^Iay 

Oar aerenl taknts, and he wisely gay; 

We might — but who a tame discourse regards. 

When Whist is named, and we behold the Cards? 

We from that time are neither grave nor gay ; 
Our thought, our care, our business is to play : 
Fix'd on these spots and figures, each attends 
Much to his partners, nothing to his friends. 

Our public cares, the long, the warm debate. 
That kept our patriots from their beds so late ; 
War, peace, invasion, all we hope or dread. 
Vanish like dreams when men forsake their bed ; 
And groaning nations and contending kings 
Are all forgotten for these painted tl^ngs : 
Paper and paste, vile figures and poor spots. 
Level all minds, philosophers and sots ; 
And give an equal spirit, pause, and force, 
Join'd with peculiar diction, to discourse : 
" Who deals ? — you led — ^we're three by cards — ^had 

you 
Honour in hand ? " — " Upon my honour two." 
Hour after hour, men thus contending sit. 
Grave without sense, and pointed without wit. 
Thus it appears these envied Clubs possess 
No certain means of social happiness ; 
Yet there's a good that flows from scenes like 

these — 
Man meets with man at leisure and at ease ; 
We to our neighbours and our equals come. 
And rub off pride that man contracts at home ; 
For there, admitted master, he is prone 
To claim attention and to talk alone : 
But here he meets with neither son nor spouse ; 
No humble cousin to his bidding bows ; 
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To his raised voice his neighbours' voices rise. 

To his high look as lofty look replies ; 

When much he speaks, he finds that ears are closed. 

And certain signs inform him when he 's prosed ; 

Here all the value of a hstener know. 

And claim, in turn, the favour they bestow. 

No pleasure gives the speech, when all would speak, 
And all in vain a civil hearer seek. 
To chance alone we owe the free discourse. 
In vain you purpose what you cannot force ; 
'T is when the fevourite themes unbidden spring. 
That fancy soars with such unwearied wing ; 
Then may you call in aid the moderate glass. 
But let it slowly and unprompted pass ; 
So shall there all things for the end unite. 
And give that hour of rational delight. 

Men to their Clubs repair, themselves to please. 
To care for nothing, and to take their ease ; 
In fact, for play, for wine, for news they come : 
Discourse is shared with friends or found at home. 



But Cards with Books are incidental things ; 
We've nights devoted to these queens and kings : 
Then if we choose the social game, we may ; 
Now 't is a duty, and we're bound to play ; 
Nor ever meeting of the social kind 
Was more engaging, yet had less of mind. 

Our eager parties, when the lunar light 
Throws its frdl radiance on the festive night, 
Of either sex, with punctual hurry come. 
And fill, with one accord, an ample room ; 
Pleased, the fr>esh packs on cloth of green they see. 
And seizing, handle with preluding glee ; 
They draw, they sit, they shuffle, cut and deal ; 
Like friends assembled, but hke foes to feel : 
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But yet not all, — a happier few have joys 

Of mere amusement, and their cards are toys ; 

No skill nor art, nor fretful hopes have they. 

But i^vhile their firiends are gaming, laugh and play. . 

Others there are, the veterans of the game^ 
Who owe their pleasure to their envied fame ; 
Through many a year, with hard-contested strife. 
Have they attain' d this glory of their life : 
Such is that ancient hurgess, whom in vain ' 
Would gout and fever on his couch detain ; 
And that large lady, who resolves to come. 
Though a first fit has wam'd her of her doom ! 
These are as oracles : in every cause 
They settle doubts, and their decrees are laws ; 
But all are troubled, when, with dubious look, 
Diana questions what Apollo spoke. 

Here avarice first, the keen desire of gain. 
Rules in each heart, and works in every brain ; 
Alike the veteran-dames and virgins feel. 
Nor care what grey beards or what striplings deal ; 
Sex, age, and station, vanish from their view. 
And gold, their sovereign good, the mingled crowd 
pursue. 

Hence they are jealous, and as rivals, keep 
A watchful eye on the beloved heap ; 
Meantime discretion bids the tongue be still, 
And mild good-humour strives with strong ill- 
will; 
Till prudence fails ; when, all impatient grown. 
They make their grief, by their suspicions, known. 

" Sir, I protest, were Job himself at play. 
He'd rave to see you throw your cards away ; 
Not that I care a button — not a pin 
For what I lose ; but we had cards to win : 
A saint in heaven would grieve to see such hand 
Cut up by one who will not understand." 
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*' Complain of me ! and so you miglit indeed. 
If I had ventured on that foolish lead. 
That fatal heart — but I forgot your play — 
Some folk have ever thrown their hearts away." 

" Yes, and their diamonds ; I have heard of one 
Who made a beggar of an only son.*' 

" Better a beggar, than to see him tied 
To art and spite, to insolence and pride." 

" Sir, were I you, I'd strive to be polite. 
Against my nature, for a single night," 

*' So did you strive, and, madam ! with success ; 
I knew no being we could censure less .''-' 

Is this too much ? alas ! my peaceful muse 
Cannot with half their virulence abuse. 
And hark ! at other tables discord reigns. 
With feign'd contempt for losses and for gains ; 
Passions awhile are bridled ; then they rage, 
In waspish youth, and in resentful age ; 
With scraps of insult — " Sir, when next you play. 
Reflect whose money 't is you throw away. 
No one on earth can less such things regard. 

But when one's partner doesn't know a card 

I scorn suspicion, ma'am, but while you stand 
Behind that lady, pray keep down your hand." 

" Good heav'n revoke I remember, if the set 
Be lost, in honour you should pay the debt." 

" There, there's your money ; but, while I have life, 
I'll never more sit down with man and wife ; 
They snap and snarl indeed, but in the heat 
Of all their spleen, their understandings meet ; 
They are Freemasons, and have many a sign. 
That we, poor devils ! never can divine : 
May it be told, do ye divide th' amount. 
Or goes it all to family account?" 
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Next is the club, where to their Mends in town. 
Our country neighbours once a month come down ; 
We term it Free-and-Easy, and yet we 
Find it no easy matter to be free : 
Ev'd in our small assembly, friends among. 
Are minds perverse, there's something will be 

wrong. 
Men are not equal ; some will claim a right 
To be the kings and heroes of the night ; 
Will their own favourite themes and notions start. 
And you must hear, offend them, or depart. 

There comes Sir Thomas from his village seat, 
Happy, he tells us, all Ms friends to meet ; 
He brings the ruin'd brother of his wife. 
Whom he supports, and makes him sick of life ; 
A ready witness whom he can produce 
Of all his deeds — a butt for his abuse ; 
Soon as he enters, has the guests espied. 
Drawn to the fire, and to the glass applied — 
" Well, what's the subject? — what are you about? 
The news, I take it — come, I'll help you out ;" — 
And then, without one answer he bestows 
Freely upon us all he hears and knows ; 
Gives us opinions, tells us how he votes. 
Recites the speeches, adds to them his notes. 
And gives old ill-told tales for new-born anecdotes : 
Yet cares he nothing what we judge or think. 
Our only duty's to attend and drink : 
At length, admonished by his gout he ends 
The various speech, and leaves at peace his friends ; 
But now alas ! we've lost the pleasant hour. 
And wisdom flies from wine's superior power. 

Wine, like the rising sun, possession gains, 
And drives the mist of dulness from the brains ; 
The gloomy vapour from the spirit flies. 
And views of gaiety and gladness rise : 
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Still it proceeds ; till from the glowing heat. 

The prudent calmly to their shades retreat : — 

Then is the mind o'ercast — in wordy rage 

And loud contention angry men engage ; 

Then spleen and pique, like fireworks thrown in spite. 

To mischief turn the pleasures of the night ; 

Anger abuses, MaHce loudly rails. 

Revenge awakes, and Anarchy prevails : 

Till wine, that raised the tempest, makes it cease. 

And maudlin Love insists on instant peace ; 

He, noisy mirth and roaring song commands. 

Gives idle toasts, and joins unfriendly hands : 

Till fuddled Friendship vows esteem and weeps. 

And jovial Folly drinks and sings and sleeps. 



A Club there is of Smokers — Dare you come 
To that close, clouded, hot, narcotic room ? 
When, midnight past, the very candles seem 
Dying for air, and give a ghastly gleam ; 
When curling fumes in lazy wreaths arise. 
And prosing topers rub their winking eyes ; 
When the long tale, renew'd when last they met, 
Is spliced anew, and is unfinished yet ; 
When but a few are left the house to tire, 
And they half-sleeping by the sleepy fire ; 
Ev'n the poor ventilating vane that flew 
Of late so fast, is now grown drowsy too ; 
When sweet, cold, clammy punch its aid bestows. 
Then thus the midnight conversation flows : — 

" Then, as I said, and — mind me — as I say. 
At our last meeting — you remember" — " Ay V* 
" Well, very well — then freely as I drink 
I spoke my thought — ^you take me — ^what I think : 
And, sir, said I, if I a freeman be. 
It is my bounden duty to be free." 
u 
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** Ay, there you posed him : I respect the Chair, 
But man is man, although the man's a mayor ; 
If Muggins live — no, no ! — ^if Muggins die. 
He'll quit his office — ^neighbour, shall I try V 

" I'll speak my inind, for here are none but friends: 
They 're all contending for their private ends; 
No public spirit — once a vote would bring, 
I say a vote — ^was then a pretty thing ; 
It made a man to serve his country and his king : 
But for that place, that Muggins must resign. 
You've my advice — 't is no afiair of mine." 



The Poor Man has his Club ; he comes and spends 
His hoarded pittance with his chosen friends; 
Nor this alone, — a monthly dole he pays. 
To be assisted when his health decays ; 
Some part his prudence, from the day's supply, 
For cares and troubles in his age, lays by ; 
The printed rules he guards with painted frame. 
And shows his children where to read his name : 
Those simple words his honest nature move. 
That bond of union tied by laws of love ; 
This is his pride, it gives to his employ 
New value, to his home another joy ; 
While a religious hope its balm applies 
For all his fate inflicts, and all his state denies. 

Much would it please you, sometimes to explore 
The peaceful dwellings of our Borough poor; 
To view a sailor just retum'd from sea. 
His wife beside ; a child on eith^ knee. 
And others crowding near, that none may lose 
The smallest portion of the welcome news ; 
What dangers pass'd, " when seas ran mountwns high 
When tempests raved, and horrors veil'd the sky ; 
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When prudence fail'd, when courage grew dismay'd, 
When the strong fainted ^ and the wicked pray*d, — 
Then in the yawnmg gulf far down we drove. 
And gazed upon the hillowy loount ahove ; 
Till up thftt mountain^ awingmg with the gale. 
We new'd the horrors of the watery vale." 

Tlie trembling children look with steadfast eyes. 
And, pantiag, soh involuntary sighs : 
Soft sleep nwhile bis torpid touch delays, 
And all is joy and piety and praise. 



Masons are ours. Freemasons — but, alas ! 
To theii- own bard^ I leave the mystic class ; 
Iti vain shall one, and not a gifted maj^j 
Attempt to sing of thiB enlightened elan : 
1 know no Word, boast no dir^diing Sign, 
And not one Token of the race is mine ; 
Whether with Hiram, that wise widow's son, 
They came from Tyre to royal Solomon^ 
Two pillars raising by their skill profound, 
Boaz and Jacbin through the East renowned : 
WIj ether the sacred Books their nse exprew. 
Ox books profane, tia vain for me to guess : 
It may be^ lost in date remote and high. 
They know not what their own antiquity : 
It may be, too, derived from cause so low, 
They have no wish their origin to show 
If, as Crusaders, they combined to wrtjst 
From heathen lords the land they long poaseas'd ; 
Or were at first sotne harmless dub, who made 
Their idle meetings solemn by parade ; 
Is but conjecture — ibr the task unfit. 
Awe-struck and mnte, the puzzling theme I quit : 
Yet, if such blessings frx)m their Order flow. 
We should be glad their moral code to know ; 
u 2 
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Trowels of silver are but simple things. 
And Aprons worthless as their apron-strings ; 
But if indeed you have the skill to teach 
A social spirit, now beyond our reach ; 
If man's warm passions you can guide and bind. 
And plant the virtues in the wayward mind ; 
If you can wake to Christian love the heart, — 
In mercy, something of your powers impart. 

But, as it seems, we Masons must become 
To know the Secret, and must then he dumb ; 
And as we venture for uncertain gains. 
Perhaps the profit is not worth the pains. 

When Bruce, that dauntless traveller, thought he 
stood 
On Nile's first rise, the fountain of the flood. 
And drank exulting in the sacred spring, 
The critics told him it was no such thing ; 
That springs unnumberM round the country ran, 
But none could show him where the first began : 
So might we feel, should we our time bestow. 
To gain these Secrets and these Signs to know; 
Might question still if all the truth we found, 
And firmly stood upon the certain ground ; 
We might our title to the Mystery dread, 
And fear we drank not at the river-head. 



Griggs and Oregorians here their meeting hold. 
Convivial sects, and Bucks alert and bold ; 
A kind of Masons, but without their sign ; 
The bonds of union — pleasure, song, and wine. 
Man, a gregarious creature, loves to fly 
Where he the trackings of the herd can spy ; 
Still to be one with many he desires, 
Although it leads him tlurough the thorns and briers. 
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A few ! but few there are, who in the mind 
Perpetual source of consolation find ; 
The weaker many to the world will come. 
For comforts seldom to be found from home. 

When the faint hands no more a brimmer hold. 
When flannel-wreaths the useless limbs infold. 
The breath impeded, and the bosom cold ; 
When half the pillow'd man the palsy chains. 
And the blood falters in the bloated veins, — 
Then, as our Mends no further aid supply 
Than hope's cold phrase atnd courtesy's soft sigh. 
We should that comfort for ourselves ensure. 
Which friends could not, if we could friends, procure. 

Early in life, when we can laugh aloud. 
There's something pleasant in a social crowd. 
Who laugh with us — ^but will such joy remain. 
When we lie struggling on the bed of pain ? 
When our physician tells us with a sigh. 
No more on hope and science to rely. 
Life's staff is useless then; with labouring breath 
We pray for Hope divine — ^the staff of Death ; — 
This is a scene which few companions grace. 
And where the heart's first favourites yield their place. 

Here all the aid of man to man must end. 
Here mounts the soul to her eternal Friend; 
The tenderest love must here its tie resign. 
And give th' aspiring heart to love divine. 

Men feel their weakness, and to numbers run. 
Themselves to strengthen, or themselves to shun ; 
But though to this our weakness m^y be prone, 
Lef s learn to live, for we must die, alone. 



u 3 
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LETTER XI. 



A difficnlt Subject for Poetry— Invocation of the Mnse— Descrip- 
tion of the principal Inn and those of the first Class— the Iarg:e 
deserted Tavern— Those of a second Order— Their Ck)nipany— 
One of particular Description— A lower Kind of Public-Houses ; 
yet disting^uished among^ themselves— Houses on the Quays for 
Sailors— The Green-Man : its Landlord, and the Adventure of 
his Marriage, &c. 



Much do I need, and therefore will I ask, 

A Muse to aid me 4n my present task ; 

For then with special cause we beg for aid. 

When of our subject we are most a&aid : 

Inns are this subject — 'tis an ill-drawn lot 

So, thou who gravely triflest, fail me not ; 

Fail not, but haste, and to my memory bring 

Scenes yet unsung, which few would choose to sing : 

Thou mad'st a Shilling splendid ; thou hast thrown 

On humble themes the graces all thine own ; 

By thee the Mistress of a Village-school 

Became a queen enthroned upon her stool ; 

And far beyond the rest thou gav'st to shine 

Belinda's Lock — that deathless work was thine. 

Come, lend thy cheerful light, and give to please. 
These seats of revelry, these scenes of ease ; 
Who sings of Inns much danger has to dread. 
And needs assistance from the fountain-head. 

High in the street, o'erlooking all the place. 
The rampant Lion shows his kingly face ; 
His ample jaws extend from side to side. 
His eyes are glaring, and his nostrils wide ; 
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In silver shag the sovereign form is dress'd, 
A mane horrific sweeps his ample chest ; 
Elate with pride, he seems t' assert his reign. 
And stands the glory of his wide domain. 

Yet nothing dreadful to his friends the sight. 
But sign and pledge of welcome and delight 
To him the noblest guest the town detains 
Flies for repast, and in his court remains ; 
Him too the crowd with longing looks admire. 
Sigh for his joys, and modestly retire ; 
Here not a comfort shall to them be lost 
Who never ask or never feel the cost. 

The ample yards on either side contain 
Buildings where order and distinction reign ; — 
The splendid carriage of the wealthier guest. 
The ready chaise and driver smartly dress'd ; 
Whiskeys and gigs and curricles are there. 
And high-fed prancers many a raw-boned pair. 
On all without a lordly host sustains 
The care of empire, and observant reigns ; 
The parting guest beholds him at his side. 
With pomp obsequious, bending in his pride ; 
Round all the place his eyes all objects meet. 
Attentive, silent, civil, and discreet. 
O'er all within the lady-hostess rules. 
Her bar she governs, and her kitchen schools ; 
To every guest th' appropriate speech is made. 
And every duty with distinction paid ; 
Respectful, easy, pleasant, or polite — 
" Your honour's servant" — "Mister Smith, good night." 

Next, but not near, yet honoured through the town. 
There swing, incongruous pair ! the Bear and Crown ? 
That Crown suspended gems and ribands deck, 
A golden chain hangs o'er tjiat fiirry neck : 
Unlike the nobler beast, the Bear is bound. 
And with the Crown so near him, scowls uncrown 'd ; 



\ 
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Leas his dominion, but alert are all 
Without, within, aii J ready for the call ; 
Smart latb and light run nimbly here and there, 
Koi- for neglected duties mourns the Bear. 

To h\^ retrL-fits, on the Election-day; 
The losing party found their silent way ; 
There they partook of each coitiolmg good. 
Like liim vmcroyvnM, like him in sullen mood— 
Threatening, but bound.— Here meet a social kind. 
Our various clubs for varioui cause corabioed ; 
Nor has he pride, but thankful takes a» gain 
The (leiv-drops shaken from the Lion's mane : 
A thriving couple here thenr skill display. 
And share the profits of no vulgar sway. 
Third in otir Borough 'a list appears the sign 
Of a fair queen— the gracioua Caroline; 
But in decay — each feature in the fece 
Has atain of Time, and token of disgrace. 
The storm of winter, a^d the summer-sun. 
Have on that form their equal mischief done : 
The features now are all disfiprured aeen, 
And not one chann adorns th insulted queen : 
To this poor face was never pauoit applied, 
Tb' unseemly work of cruel Time to hide ; 
Here we may rightly such Bcglect upbraid. 
Paint on such faces is by prudence laid. 
Large the domain^ but all within combine 
To correspond with the dijjhonour*d sign ; 
And all around dilapidates you call^ — 
But none replies — they 're inattentive all : 
At length a ruin'd stable holds your steed, 
While you through large and dirty rooms |>roeeeil, 
Spacious and c;ald a proof they once had been 
In honour, — now mngriificently mean 
Till in some small half-furnished room you rest. 
Whose dying fire denotes it had a guest 
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In those yon passM where former splendour reigned^ 
You saw the carpets torn, the paper stain'd ; 
Squares of discordant glass in windows fix'd, 
And paper oil'd in many a space hetwixt; 
A soilM and broken sconce, a mirror crack'd 
With table underpropp'd, and chairs new back'd ; 
A marble side-slab with ten thousand stains. 
And all an ancient Tavern's poor remains. 

With much entreaty, they your food prepare^ 
And acid wine afibrd, with meagre fare ; 
Heartless you sup ; and when a dozen times 
You've read the fractured window's senseless rhymes; 
Have been assured that Phoebe Green was fair 
And Peter Jackson took his supper there ; 
You reach a chilling chamber, where you dread 
Damps, hot or cold, from a tremendous bed ; 
Late comes your sleep, and you are waken'd soon 
By rustling tatters of the old festoon. 

O'er this large building, thus by time defaced, 
A servile couple has its owner placed. 
Who not unmindfrd that its style is large. 
To lost magnificence adapt their charge : 
Thus an old beauty, who has long decUned, 
Keeps former dues and dignity in mind ; 
And wills that all attention should be paid 
For graces vanish'd and for charms decay'd. 

Few years have pass'd, since brightly 'cross the way. 
Lights from each window shot the lengthen'd ray. 
And busy looks in every face were seen. 
Through the warm precincts of the reigning Queen : 
There fires inviting blazed, and all around 
Was heard the tinkling bells' seducing sound ; 
The nimble waiters to that sound from far 
Sprang to the call, then hastened to the bar ; 
Where a glad priestess of the temple sway'd. 
The most obedient, and the most obey'd ; 
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Rosy and ronnd, adom'd in crimson vest. 
And flaming ribands at her ample breast : 
She, skill'd like Circe, tried her guests to move. 
With looks of welcome and with words of love ; 
And such her potent charms, that men unwise 
Were soon transformed and fitted for the sties. 

Her port in bottles stood, a well-stain'd row 
Drawn for the evening from the pipe below ; 
Three powerful spirits fill'd a parted case. 
Some cordial bottles stood in secret place ; 
Faur acid-fruits in nets above were seen. 
Her plate was splendid, and her glasses dean; 
Basins and bowls were ready on the stand. 
And measures clatter'd in her powerful hand. 

Inferior Houses now our notice claim, 
But who shall deal them their appropriate feme ? 
Who shall the nice, yet known distinction, tell. 
Between the peal complete and single Bell ? 

Determine ye, who on your shining nags 
Wear oil-skin beavers, and bear seal-skin bags ; 
Or ye, grave topers, who with coy delight 
Snugly enjoy the sweetness oi the night ; 
Ye Travellers all, superior Inns denied 
By moderate purse, the low by decent pride ; 
Come and determine, — ^will ye take your place 
At the full Orb, or half the lunar Face? 
With the Black-Boy or Angel will ye dine? 
Will ye approve the Fountain or the Vine? 
Horses the white or black will ye prefer ? 
The Silver-Swan or Swan opposed to her — 
Rare bird ! whose form the raven-plumage decks. 
And graceful curve her three alluring necks? 
All these a decent entertainment give. 
And by their comforts comfortably live. 

Shall I pass by the Boar? — there are who cry 
" Beware the Boar," and pass determined by : 
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Those dreadful tusks, those little peering eyes 
And churning chaps, are tokens to the wise. 
There dwells a kind old Aunt, and there you see 
Some kind young Nieces in her company ; 
Poor village nieces, whom the tender dame 
Invites to town, and gives their beauty Fame ; 
The grateful sisters feel th' important aid. 
And the good Aunt is flatterM and repaid. 

What, though it may some cool observers strike. 
That such fair sisters should be so unlike ; 
That still another and another comes. 
And at the matron's tables smiles and blooms ; 
That all appear as if they meant to stay 
Time undefined, nor name a parting day ; 
And yet, though all are valued, all are dear. 
Causeless they go, and seldom more appear. 

Yet let Suspicion hide her odious head. 
And Scandal vengeance £rom a burgess dread : 
A pious friend, who with the ancient dame 
At sober cribbage takes an evening game ; 
His cup beside him, through their play he quafis, 
And oft renews, and innocently laughs ; 
Or, growing serious, to the text resorts. 
And from the Sunday-sermon makes reports ; 
While all, with gratdful glee, his wish attend, 
A grave protector and a powerful friend : 
But Slander says, who indistinctly sees. 
Once he was caught with Sulvia on his knees ; — 
A cautious burgess with a careful wife 
To be so caught ! — ^'tis false upon my life. 

Next are a lower kind, yet not so low 
But they, among them, their distinctions know. 
And when a t)iriving landlord aims so high. 
As to exchange the Chequer for the Pye, 
Or from Duke William to the Dog repairs. 
He takes a finer coat and fiercer airs, 

\ 
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Pleased with his power, the poor man loves to say 
What favourite Inn shall share his evening's pay ; 
Where he shall sit the social hour, and lose 
Ilis past day's labours and his next day's views. 
Our Seamen too have choice : one takes a trip 
In the warm cabin of his favourite Ship ; 
And on the morrow in the humbler Boat 
He rows till fancy feels herself afloat ; 
Can he the sign — ^Three Jolly Sailors — pass. 
Who hears a fiddle and who sees a lass ? 
The Anchor too affords the seaman joys. 
In small smoked room, all clamour, crowd, and noise ; 
Where a curved settle half surrounds the fire. 
Where fifty voices purl and punch require ; 
They come for pleasure in their leisure hour. 
And they enjoy it to their utmost power ; 
Standing they drink, they swearing smoke, while all 
Call or make ready for a second call : 
There is no time for trifling — "Do ye see? 
" We drink and drub the French extempore," 

See ! round the room, on every beam and balk. 
Are mingled scrolls of hieroglyphic chalk ; 
Yet nothing heeded — ^would one stroke suffice 
To blot out all, here honour is too nice, — 
" Let knavish landsmen think such dirty things, 
We 're British tars, and British tars are kings." 

But the Green-Man shall I pass by unsung. 
Which mine own James upon his sign-post hung ? 
His sign, his image, — for he was once seen 
A squire's attendant, clad in keeper's green ; 
Ere yet with wages more, and honour less. 
He stood behind me in a graver dress. 

James in an evil hour went forth to woo 
Young Jxiliet Hart, and was her Romeo : 
They 'd seen the play, and thought it vastly sweet 
Por two young lovers by the moon to meet ; 
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The nymph was gentle> of her favours free, 
Ev'n at a word — ^no Rosalind was she ; 
Nor, like that other Juliet, tried his trudi 
With — " Be thy purpose marriage, gentle youth ?" 
But him received, and heard his tender tale 
When sang the lark, and with the nightingale : 
So in few months the generous lass was seen 
I' the way that all the Capulets had been. 

Then first repentance seized the amorous man. 
And — shame on love ! — ^he reasoned and he ran ; 
The thoughtful Romeo trembled for his purse. 
And the sad sounds, " for better and for worse." 

Yet could the Lo\er not so far iiidthdraw. 
But he was haunted both by Love and Law. 
Now Law dismayed him as he view'd its fangs. 
Now Pity seized him for his Juliet's pangs ; 
Then thoughts of justice and some dread of jailj 
Where all would blame him, and where none might bail ; 
These drew hun back, till Juliet's hut appear'd. 
Where love had drawn him when he should have fearM. 

There sat the father in his wicker throne. 
Uttering his curses in tremendous tone ; 
With foulest names his daughter he reviled. 
And look'd a ver)' Herod at the child : 
Nor was she patient, but with equal scorn. 
Bade him remember when his Joe was bom : 
Then rose the mother, eager to begin 
Her plea for frailty, when the swain came in. 

To him she tum'd, and other theme began. 
Showed him his boy, and bade him be a man ; 
" An honest man, who, when he breaks the laws, 
Will make a woman honest if there's cause." 
With lengthened speech she proved what came to pass, 
Was no reflection on a loving lass : 
'' K she your love as wife and mother claim. 
What can it matter which was first the name ? 

X 
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But 't is most base, 't is perjury and theft. 
When a lost girl is like a widow left ; 
The rogue who ruins — ^" here the father found 
His spouse was treading on forbidden ground. 

"That's not the point," quoth he, — "I don't 
suppose 
My good friend Fletcher to be one of those ; 
What's done amiss he'll mend in proper time — 
I hate to hear of villany and crime : 
'T was my misfortune, in the days of youth. 
To find two lasses pleading for my truth ; 
The case was hard, I would with all my soul 
Have wedded both, but law is our control ; 
So one I took, and when we gain'd a home. 
Her friend agreed — ^what could she more ? — to come ; 
And when she found that I'd a widow'd bed. 
Me she desired — ^what could I less? — ^to wed. 
An easier case is yours : you've not the smart 
That two fond pleaders cause in one man's heart ; 
You've not to wait from year to year distress'd. 
Before your conscience can be laid at rest; 
There smiles your bride, there sprawls your new-bom 

son, 
— A ring, a hcence, and the thing is done." 

" My loving James," — the Lass began her plea, 
I'll make thy reason take a part with me : 
Had I been froward, skittish, or unkind. 
Or to thy person or thy passion bUnd ; 
Had I refused, when 't was thy part to pray. 
Or put thee off with promise and delay ; 
Thou might' St in justice and in conscience fly. 
Denying her who taught thee to deny ; 
But, James, with me thou hadst an easier task. 
Bonds and conditions I forbore to ask ; 
I laid no traps for thee, no plots or plans. 
Nor marriage named by Ucence or by banns; 
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Nor would I now the parson's aid employ, 
But for this cause," — and up she held her hoy. 

Motives like these could heart of flesh resist ? 
James took the infant and in triumph kiss'd ; 
Then to his mother's arms the child restored^ 
Made his proud speech and pledged his worthy word. 

" Three times at church our banns shall publish*d 
be. 
Thy health be drunk in bumpers three times three ; 
And thou shalt grace (bedecked in garments gay) 
The christening-dinner on the wedding day/' 

James at my door then made his parting bow. 
Took the Green-Man, and is a master now. 
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PLAYERS. 

Tliey arrhre in the Borough— Welcomed by their former Friends- 
Are better fitted for Ck>mic than Tragic Scenes : yet better ap- 
proved in the latter by one Part of their Audience— Their ge- 
neral Character and Pleasantry— Particular Distresses and 
Labours— Their Fortitude and Patience— A private Rehearsal— 
The Vanity of the aged Actress— A Heroine from the Milliner's 
Shop— A deluded Tradesman— Of what Persons the Cktmpany is 
composed— Character and Adventures of Frederic Thompson. 



Drawn by the annual call, we now behold 
Our Troop Dramatic, heroes known of old. 
And those, since last they march' d, enlisted and 

enroU'd : 
Mounted on hacks or borne in waggons some. 
The rest on foot (the humbler brethren) come. 
Three favoured places, an unequal time. 
Join to support this company sublime : 
X 2 
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Ours for the longer period — see how light 
Yon parties move, their former friends in sight. 
Whose claims are all allowed, and friendship glads the 

night. 
Now pubhc rooms shall sound with words divine. 
And private lodgings hear how heroes shine ; 
No talk of pay shall yet on pleasure steal. 
But kindest welcome bless the friendly meal ; 
While o'er the social jug and decent dieer. 
Shall be described the fortunes of the year. 

Peruse these bills, and see what each can do, — 
Behold ! the prince, the slave, the monk, the Jew ; 
Change but the garment, and they 'U all engage 
To take each part, and act in every age : 
CuU^d from all houses, what a house are they ! 
Swept from all bams, our Borough-critics say ; 
But with some portion of a critic's ire. 
We all endure them ; there are some admire : 
They might have praise, confined to force alone; 
Full well they grin, they should not try to groan ; 
But then our servants' and our seamen's wives 
Love all that rant and rapture as their lives ; 
He who 'Squire Richard*s part could well sustain. 
Finds as King Richard he must roar amain — 
*' My horse ! my horse ! " — Lo ! now to their abodes. 
Come lords and lovers, empresses and gods. 
The master-mover of these scenes has made 
No trifling gain in this adventurous trade ; 
Trade we may term it, for he duly buys 
Arms out of use and undirected eyes : 
These he instructs, and guides them as he can. 
And vends each night the mani^actiured man : 
Long as our custom lasts they gladly stay. 
Then strike their tents, like Tartars ! and away ! 
The place grows bare where they too long remain. 
But grass will rise ere they return again. 
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Children of Thespis, welcome ! knights and queens ! 
Counts ! barons ! beauties ! when before your scenes. 
And mighty monarchs thundering from your throne ; 
Then step behind^ and all your glory's gone : 
Of crown and palace^ throne and guards bereft. 
The pomp is vanished, and the care is left. 
Yet strong and lively is the joy they feel. 
When the fiill house secures the plenteous meal ; 
Flatt'ring and flatter'd, each attempts to raise 
A brother's merits for a brother's praise : 
For never hero shows a prouder heart. 
Than he who proudly acts a hero's part ; 
Nor without cause ; the boards, we know can yield 
Place for fierce contest, like the tented field. 

Graceful to tread the stage, to be in turn 
The prince we honour, and the knave we spurn ; 
Bravely to bear the tumult of the crowd. 
The hiss tremendous, and the censure loud : 
These are their parts, — and he who these sustains. 
Deserves some praise tod profit for his pains. 
Heroes at least of gentler kind are they. 
Against whose swords no weeping widows pray. 
No blood their fury sheds, nor havoc marks their 
way. 

Sad happy race ! soon raised and soon depressed. 
Your days aJl pass'd in jeopardy and jest ; 
Poor without prudence, with afflictions vain. 
Not wam'd by misery, not enrich'd by gain ; 
Whom Justice, pitying, chides from place to place, 
A wandering, careless, wretched, merry race. 
Whose cheerful looks assume, and play the parts 
Of happy rovers with repining hearts ; 
Then cast off care, and in the mimic pain. 
Of tragic wo, feel spirits light and vain. 
Distress and hope — ^the mind's, the body's wear. 
The man's affliction, and the actor's tear : 
X 3 
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Alternate times of fasting and excess 
Are yours, ye smiling children of distress. 

Slaves though ye be, your wandering freedom 
seems. 
And with your varying views and restless schemes. 
Your griefs are transient, as your joys are dreams. 

Yet keen those griefs— ah ! what avail thy charms. 
Fair Juliet ! what that infant in thine arms ; 
What those heroic lines thy patience learns. 
With all the aid thy present Romeo earns. 
Whilst thou art crowded in that lumbering wain, 
With all thy plaintive sisters to complain ? 

Nor is there lack of labour — ^To rehearse. 
Day after day, poor scraps of prose and verse ; 
To bear each other's spirit, pride, and spite ; 
To hide in rant the heart-ache of the night $ 
To dress in gaudy patchwork, and to force 
The mind to think on the appointed course ; 
This is laborious, and may be defined 
The bootless labour of the thriftless mind. 

There is a veteran Dame. I see her stand 
Intent and pensive with her book in hand ; 
Awhile her thoughts she forces on her part. 
Then dwells on objects nearer to the heart 
Across the room she paces, gets her tone. 
And fits her features for the Danish throne ; 
To-night a queen — I mark her motion slow, 
I hear her speech, and Hamlet's mother know. 

Methinks 't is pitiful to see her try 
For strength of arms and energy of eye ; 
With vigour lost, and spirits worn away. 
Her pomp and pride she labours to display ; 
And when awhile she's tried her part to act. 
To find her thoughts arrested by some fact ; 
When struggles more and more severe are seen, 
III the plain actress than the Danish queen, — 
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At length she feels her part^ she finds delight. 

And fancies all the plaudits of the night : 

Old as she is^ she smiles at every speech. 

And thinks no youthful part heyond her reach ; 

But as the mist of vanity again 

Is blown away, by press of present pain. 

Sad and in doubt she to her purse applies 

For cause of comfort, where no comfort lies ; 

Then to her task she sighing turns again — 

" Oh ! Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain ! " 

And who that poor, consumptive withered thing. 
Who strains her slender throat and strives to sing ? 
Panting for breath, and forced her voice to drop, 
And far imlike the inmate of the shop. 
Where she, in youth and health, alert and gay, 
Laugh'd off at night the labours of the day ; 
With novels, verses, fancy's fertile powers. 
And sister-converse pass'd the evening-hours ; 
But Cynthia's soul was soft, her wishes strong. 
Her judgment weak, and her conclusions wrong 
The morning-call and counter were her dread. 
And her contempt the needle and the thread : 
But when she read a gentle damsel's part. 
Her wo, her wish ! — she had them all by heart. 
At length the hero of the boards drew nigh. 
Who spake of love till sigh re-echo' d sigh ; 
He told in honey'd words his deathless flame. 
And she his own by tender vows became ; 
Nor ring nor licence needed souls so fond, 
Alfonso's passion was his Cynthia's bond : 
And thus the simple girl, to shame betray'd 
Sinks to the grave forsaken and dismay'd ; 

Sick without pity, sorrowing without hope, 
See her ! the grief and scandal of the troop ; 
A wretched martyr to a childish pride. 
Her wo insulted, and her praise denied : 
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Her humble talents, though derided, used. 
Her prospects lost, her confidence abused ; 
All that remains — ^for she not long can brave 
Increase of evils — ^is an early grave. 

Ye gentle Cynthias of the shop, take heed 
What dreams ye cherish, and what books ye read ! 

A decent sum had Peter Nottage made. 
By joining bricks — ^to him a thriving trade : 
Oi his employment master and his wife. 
This humble tradesman led a lordly life ; 
The house of kings and heroes lack'd repairs. 
And Peter, though reluctant, served the Players : 
Connected thus, he heard in way polite, — 
" Come, Master Nottage, see us play to-night." 
At first 'twas folly, nonsense, idle stuff. 
But seen for nothing, it grew well enough ; 
And better now — ^now best, and every night. 
In this fool's paradise he drank delight ; 
And as he felt the bliss, he wished to know 
Whence all this rapture and these joys could flow ; 
For if the seeing could such pleasure bring. 
What must the feehng ? — ^feeling like a king ? 

In vain his wife, his uncle, and his friend. 
Cried—" Peter ! Peter ! let such follies end ; 
'T is well enough these vagabonds to see. 
But would you partner with a showman be ? " 

" Shownan ! " said Peter, " did not Quin and Clive, 
And Roscius-Garrick, by the science thrive? 
Showman ! — 't is scandal ; I'm by genius led 
To join a class who've Shakspeare at their head." 

Poor Peter thus by easy steps became 
A dreaming candidate for scenic fame. 
And, after years consumed, infirm and poor. 
He sits and takes the tickets at the door. 

Of various men these marching troops are made, — 
Pen-spuming clerks, and lads contemning trade ; 
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Waiters and servants by confinement teased. 
And youths of wealth by dissipation eased ; 
With feeling nymphs, who, such resource at hand» 
Scorn to obey the rigour of command ; 
Some> who fi*om higher views by vice are won. 
And some of. either sex by love undone; 
The greater part lamenting as their fall> 
What some an honour and advancement call. 

There are who names in shame or fear assiune. 
And hence our Bevilles and our Savilles come ; 
It honours him, from tailor's board kicked down. 
As Mister Dormer to amuse the town ; 
Falling, he rises : but a kind there are 
Who dwell on former prospects, and despair ; 
Justly but vainly they their fate deplore. 
And mourn their fall who fell to rise no more. 

Our merchant Thompson, with his sons around. 
Most mind and talent in his Frederick found : 
He was so lively, that his mother knew. 
If he were taught, that honour must ensue ; 
The fathers' views were in a different line, — 
But if at college he were sure to shine. 
Then should he go — to prosper who could doubt ? — 
When schoolboy stigmas would be all wash'd out. 
For there were marks upon his youthful face. 
'Twixt vice and error — a neglected case — 
These would submit to skill ; a httle time. 
And none could trace the error or the crime ; 
Then let him go, and once at college, he 
Might choose his station — ^what would Frederick be ? 

'T was soon determined — ^He could not descend 
To pedant laws and lectures without end ; 
And then the chapel — night and mom to pray. 
Or mulct and threatened if he kept away ; 
No I not to be a bishop — so he swore. 
And at his college he was seen no more. 
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His debts all paid, the father, with a sigh. 
Placed him in office — " Do, my Frederick, try : 
Confine thyself a few short months, and then — " 
He tried a fortnight, and threw down the pen. 

Again demands were hush'd : " My son, you're free. 
But you're unsettled ; take your chance at sea : " 
So in few days the midshipman, equipp'd. 
Received the mother's blessing, and was shipp'd. 

Hard was her fortune ! soon compelled to meet 
The wretched stripling staggering through the street ; 
For, rash, impetuous, insolent and vaiB, 
The captain sent him to his friends again : 
About the Borough roved th* unhappy boy. 
And ate the bread of every chance-employ ! 
Of friends he borrowed, and the parents yet 
In secret fondness authorised the debt ; 
The younger sister, still a child, was taught 
To give with feign'd afiright the pittance sought ; 
For now the father cried—" It is too late 
For trial more — I leave him to his fate." — 
Yet left him not ; and with a kind of joy. 
The mother heard of her desponding boy ; 
At length he sicken'd, and he found, when sick. 
All aid was ready, all attendance quick ; 
A fever seized him, and at once was lost 
The thought of trespass, error, crime and cost : 
Th' indulgent parents knelt beside the youth. 
They heard his promise and believed his truth ; 
And when the danger lessened on their tiew. 
They cast off doubt, and hope assurance grew ; — 
Nursed by his sisters, cherish'd by his sire, 
Begg'd to be glad, encouraged to aspire. 
His life, they said, would now all care repay. 
And he might date his prospects from that day ; 
A son, a brother to his home received. 
They hoped for all things, and in all believed. 
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And now will pardon, comfort, kindness draw 
The youth from vice ? will honour, duty, law ? 
Alas ! not all : the more the trials lent. 
The less he seem'd to ponder and repent ; 
Headstrong, determined in his own career. 
He thought reproof unjust and truth severe ; 
The soul's disease was to its crisis come. 
He first abused and then abjured his home ; 
And when he chose a vagabond to be. 
He made his shame his glory — '' I'll be free." 

Friends, parents, relatives, hope, reason, love. 
With anxious ardour for that empire strove ; 
In vaui their strife, in vain the means applied. 
They had no comfort, but that all were tried ; 
One strong vain trial made, the mind to move. 
Was the last eflfort of parental love. 

Ev'n then he watch'd his father from his home. 
And to his mother would for pity come. 
Where, as he made her tender terrors rise 
He talk'd of death, and threaten 'd for supplies. 

Against a youth so vicious and undone. 
All hearts were closed, and every door but one : 
The Players received him ; they with open heart 
Grave him his pcHiion and assigned his part ; 
And ere three days were added to his life. 
He found a home, a duty and a wife. 

His present friends, though they were nothing nice. 
Nor ask'd how vicious he, or what his vice. 
Still they expected he should now attend 
To the joint duty as a useful friend ; 
The leader too declared, with frown severe. 
That none should pawn a robe that kings might wear, 
And much it moved him, when he Hamlet played 
To se^ bis Father's Ghost so drunken made : 
Then too the temper, the unbending pride 
Of this ally, would no reproof abide : — 
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A slave he begg'd forbearance ; bent with pain. 
He shuunM the blowr,— '' Ah strike me not again." 

Thus was he found the master of a hoy 
Saw the sad wietch whom he had known a boy; 
At first in doubt, but Fiederiek laid aside 
All shame, and humbly for his aid upplied : 
He, tamed and smitten with the storms gene by, 
Look'd for compassion through one hving eye. 
And stretch'd th' impalaied hand the seaman felt 
His honest heart with gentle pity melt. 
And his amall boon with cheerful frankness dealt; 
Then made enquiries of th' unhappy youth, 
Who toH^ nor shnme forbade him, all the truth. 

''Young Frederick Thompson, to a chandler's 
shop 
By linrlots ordered and afraid to stop ! — 
What ! our good merchant's favourite to be seen 
In state so loathsome and in dress so mean ? " — 

So thought the seaman as he bade adieu. 
And, when in port, related all he knew 

But time was lost, enquiiy came too late^ 
Those whom he served Imew nothing of his fate ; 
No ! they had seized on what the sailor gave. 
Nor bore resistance from their abject slave ; 
The spoil obtain'd, they cast him from the door, 
Robb'd, beaten, hungry, pain*dj diseased, and poor. 

Then nature, pointing to the only spot 
Which still had comfort for so dire a lot. 
Although 30 feeble, led him on the way. 
And hope look*d forward to a happier day : 
He thought, poor prodigal a father yet 
Hia woes would pity and his crimes forget; 
N(>r had he brother who with speech severe 
Would check the pity or refrain the tear : 
A lighter spirit in his bosom rose, 
As near the road he sought an bourns repose, 

Y 
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And diere lie found it : he bad left the torwn, 
Bui buildings 3ret woe scatterM up and down; 
1V> one of these, balf-ram'd and balf-built» 
Was tiaeed this child of wretdiedness and guilt ; 
There^ on the remnant of a beggar's vest. 
Thrown by in sooni, the sofierer sought for rest ; 
There was diis scene of vice and wo to dote. 
And there the wretched body found repose. 
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Tbe ttafitl MerdnBt— RiTftblup in Modes of Frogslity— Private 
RxceptioiM to the gvnenl Mannen— Alms-house built— Its De^ 
acriptJon — Foonda- dies— Six Tnisteea— Sir Denys Brand, a 
Principal— His Biiio|riiim in the OuroBicles of the Day— Truth 
reckoned invidious on tiieae Occasiotta— An Rxplanation of the 
Magnanimity and Wisdom of Sir Denys— His Kinds of Modera- 
tion and Humility— Laughton, bis Successor, a planning, ambi- 
tious, wealthy Man— Advancement in Life his perpetual Object, 
and all Things made the Means of it— His Idea of Falsehood — 
His Resentment dangorous: how removed— Success inroduces 
Love of Flattery'; his daily Gratification — His Merits and Acts 
of Kindness— His proper Choice of Ahoos-men— In this Respect 
meritorious— His Predecessor not so cautions. 



Leave now our streets, and in yon plain behold 
Those pleasant Seats for the reduced and old ; 
A merchant's gift, whose wife and children died. 
When he to saving all his powers applied ; 
He wore his coat till bare was every thread. 
And with the meanest fare his body fed. 
He had a female cousin, who with care 
Walk'd in his steps, and leam'd of him to spare ; 
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With emulation and success they strove, 

Improving stUl, still seeking to improve. 

As if that useful knowledge they would gain — 

How little food would human life sustain : 

No pauper came their table's crumbs to crave ; 

Scraping they lived, but not a scrap they gave : 

When beggars saw the frugal Merchant pass. 

It moved their pity, and they said, " Alas ! 

Hard is thy fate, my brother," and they felt 

A beggar's pride as they that pity dealt : 

The dogs, who learn of man to scorn the poor, 

Bark'd him away from every decent door ; 

While they who saw him bare, but thought him 

rich. 
To show respect or scorn, they knew not which. 

But while our Merchant seem'd so base and mean. 
He had his wanderings, sometimes, *' not unseen; " 
To give in secret was a favourite act. 
Yet more than once they took him in the fact : 
To scenes of various wo he nightly went. 
And serious sums in healing misery spent ; 
Oft has he cheer'd the wretched, at a rate 
For which he daily might have dined on plate ; 
He has been seen — his hair all silver-white, 
Shaking and shining — as he stole by night. 
To feed unenvied on his still deUght. 
A two-fold taste he had ; to give and spare. 
Both were his duties, and had equal care ; 
It was his joy, to sit alone and fast. 
Then send a widow and her boys repast: 
Tears in his eyes would, spite of him appear. 
But he from other eyes has kept the tear :. 
All in a wintry night from far he came. 
To soothe the sorrows of a suffering dame ; 
Whose husband robb'd him, and io whom he meant 
A lingering, but reforming punishment : 
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Home then he wmlk'd, and found his mnger ne» 
When fire and nnhligfat met his troabled eyes ; 
Bat these extingmsh'd, and his prmjer addreat'd 
To HeaTen in hc^ie, he calmhr sank to rest. 

Hit serentieth vear was pais'd, and then was 
seen 
A building rinng on the northern gr e en; 
There was no blinding all his neighboon' eyes. 
Or sorely no one would have seen it rise ; 
Twelre rooms contigiuxis stood, and six were near. 
There men were placed, and sober matrons here ; 
There were behind small useful gardens made, 
Bendies before, and trees to gire them shade; 
In the first room were seen, above, below. 
Some marks of taste, a few attempts at show; 
The foonder's picture and his arms were there 
(Not tin he left us,) and an elbow'd chair; 
There, 'mid these signs of his superior place. 
Sat the mild ruler of this humble race. 

Within the row are men who strore in vain. 
Through years of tntable, wealth and ease to gain ; 
Less must they have than an appointed sum. 
And freemen been, or hither must not come ; 
They should be decent, and command respect 
(Though needing fortune,) whom these doors protect. 
And should for thirty dismal years have tried 
For peace unfelt and competence denied. 

Strange ! that o'er men thus train'd in sorrow's 
school. 
Power must be held, and they must live by rule ; 
Infirm, corrected by misfortunes, old. 
Their habits settled and their passions cold ; 
Of health, wealth, power, and worldly cares bereft. 
Still must they not at liberty be left; 
There must be one to rule them, to restrain 
And guide the movements of lus erring train 
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If then control imperiouSj check severe. 
Be needed where such reverend men appear ; 
To what would youth, with such checks, aspire^ 
Free the wild wish, uncurb*d the strong desire ? 
And where (in college or in camp) they found 
The heart ungovem'd and the hand unbound ? 
His house endow'd, the generous man resigned 
All power to rule, nay power of choice diedined; 
He and the female saint survived to view 
Their work complete, and bade the world adieu ! 
Six are the Guardians of this happy seat. 
And one presides when they on business meet ; 
As each expires, the five a brother choose ; 
Nor would Sir Denys Brand the charge refuse ; 
True, 't was beneath him, ** but to do men good 
"Was motive never by his heart withstood :*' 
He too is gone, and they again must strive 
To find a man in whom his gifts survive. 
Now, in the various records of the dead, 
Thy worth. Sir Denys, shall be weigh'd and 

read; 
There we the glory of thy house shall trace. 
With each alliance of thy noble race 
Yes ! here we have him ! — " Came in William's 

reign. 
The Norman Brand ! the blood without a stain ; 
From the fierce Dane and ruder Saxon clear, 
Pict, Irish, Soct, or Cambrian mountaineer ; 
fiut the pure Norman was the sacred spring. 
And he. Sir Denys, was in heart a king : 
Erect in person and so firm in soul. 
Fortune he seem'd to govern and control ; 
Generous as he who gives his all away. 
Prudent as one who toils for weekly pay ; 
In him all merits were decreed to meet. 
Sincere though cautious, frank and yet discreet, 
Y 3 
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Just all his dealings, fiiithfal every word, 
ELis passions' master, and bis temper's lord." 

Yet more, kind dealers in decaying fame ? 
His magnanimity you next proclaim 
You give him learning, join'd with sound good sense. 
And match his wealth with his benevolence ; 
What hides the multitude of sins, you add. 
Yet seem to doubt if sins he ever had. 

Poor honest Truth ? thou writ'st of living men. 
And art a railer and detractor then ; 
They die, again to be described, and now 
A foe to merit and mankind art thou ! 

Why banish Truth ? It injures not the dead. 
It aids not them with flattery to be fed ; 
And when mankind such perfect pictures view. 
They copy less, the more they think them true. 
Let us a mortal as he was behold. 
And see the dross adhering to the gold ; 
When we the errors of the virtuous state. 
Then erring men their worth may emulate. 

View then this picture of a noble mind, 
Let him be wise, magnanimous, and kind ; 
What was the wisdom ? Was it not the frown 
That keeps all question, all enquiry down ? 
His words were powerful and decisive all, 
But his slow reasons came for no man's call. 
" 'Tis thus," he cried, no doubt with kind intent, 
To give results and spare all argument : — 
" Let it be spared — all men at least agree 
Sir Denys Brand had magnanimity : 
His were no vulgar charities ; none saw 
Him like the Merchant to the hut withdraw ; 
He left to meaner minds the simple deed, 
By which the houseless rest, the hungry feed ; 
His was a public bounty vast and grand, | 

' T was not in him to work with viewless hand ; ' 
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He raised the Room that towers above the street, 
A public room where grateful parties meet ; 
He first the Life-boat plami'd ; to him the place 
Is deep in debt — 'twas he revived the Race; 
To every public act this hearty friend 
Would give with freedom or with frankness lend ; 
His money built the Jail/ nor prisoner yet 
Sits at his ease, but he must feel the debt ; 
To these let candour add his vast display ; 
Around his mansion all is grand and gay. 
And this is bounty with the name of pay." 

I grant the whole, nor from one deed retract. 
But wish recorded too the private act 
All these were great, but still our hearts approve 
Those simpler tokens of the Christian love ; 
'T would give me joy some gracious deed to 

meet. 
That has not call'd for glory through the street : 
Who felt for many, could not always shim. 
In some soft moment, to be kind to one ; 
And yet they teU us, when Sir Denys died. 
That not a widow in the Borough sigh'd ; 
Great were his gifts, his mighty heart I own. 
But why describe what all the world has known ? 
' The rest is petty pride, the useless art 
Of a vain mind to hide a swelling heart : 
Small was his private room : men found him there 
By a plain table, on a paltry chair ; 
A wretched floor-cloth, and some prints around. 
The easy purchase of a single pound : 
These humble trifles and that study small 
Make a strong contrast with the servants' hall ; 
There barely comfort, here a proud excess. 
The pompous seat of pamper'd idleness. 
Where the sleek rogues with one consent declare. 
They would not live upon his honour's fare ; 
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He daily took but one half-hour to dine. 
On one poor diih and aome three aipa of wiae; 
Then he'd abuie them for their aomptiioiia feaats* 
And tay, *' My friends ! you make youraehes like 

beatti; 
One dish luffioes any man to dine. 
But you are greedy as a herd of swine ; 
I^eam to be temperate." — Had they dared t* obey. 
He would have praued and tum'd them all away. 

Friends met Sir Denys riding in his ground. 
And there the meekness of his spirit found : 
For that grey coat, not new for many a year. 
Hides all that would Uke decent dress appear ; 
An old brown pony 't was his will to ride. 
Who shufHed onward, and from side to side ; 
A ftve-pound purchase, but so flat and sleek. 
His very plenty made the creature weak. 

'* Sir Dcnys Brand ! and on so poor a steed ! " 
*• Poor I it may be — such things I never heed : *' 
And who that youth behind, of pleasant mien, 
Kquipp'd as one who wishes to be seen. 
Upon a horse, twice victor for a plate 
A noble hunter, bought at dearest rate? — 
Him the lad fearing yet resolved to guide. 
He curbs his spirit while he strokes his pride. 

** A handsome youth, Sir Denys ; and a horse 
Of finer figure never trod the course, — 
Yours, without question ? " — ** Yes ! I think a 

groom 
Bought me the beast ; I cannot say the sum : 
I ride him not ; it is a foolish pride 
Men have in cattle — but my people ride ; 
The boy is — hark ye, sirrah ! what's your name 
Ay, Jacob, yes I I recollect — ^the same ; 
As I bethink me now, a tenant's son — 
1 think a tenant, — is your father one ? " 
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There was an idle boy who ran about. 
And foivid his master^s humble spirit out ; 
He would at awful distance snatch a look, 
Then run away and hide him in some nook ; 
" For oh I " quoth he, " I dare not fix my sight 
On him, his grandeur puts me in a fright ; 
Oh ! Mister Jacob, when you wait on him. 
Do you not quake and tremble every limb ? '* 

The Steward soon had orders — ** Summers, see 
That S'am be clothed, and let him wait on me." 



Sir Denys died, bequeathing all affairs 
In trust to Laughton's long-experienced cares ; 
fiefure a Guardian, and Sir Denys dead. 
All rule and power devolved upon his head. 
Numbers are calVd to govern, but in fact 
Only the powerful and assuming act. 

Laughton, too wise to be a dupe to fame. 
Cared not a whit of what descent he came. 
Till he was rich ; he then conceived the thought 
To fish for pedigree, but never caught : 
All his desire, when he was young and poor. 
Was to advance ; he never cared for more : 
" Let me buy, sell, be factor, take a wife. 
Take any road to get along in life." 

Was he a miser then ? a robber ? foe 
To those who trusted ? a deceiver ? — No ! 
He was ambitious ; all his powers of mind 
Were to one end controlled, improved, combined ; 
Wit, learning, judgment, were by his account. 
Steps for the ladder he designed to mount : 
Such step was money ; wealth was but his slave. 
For power he gained it, and for power he gave : 
Full well the fiorough knows that he'd the art 
Of bringing money to the surest mart ; 
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Friends too were aids, — ^they led to certain ends. 
Increase of power and claim on other firiends. 
A farourite step was marriage : then he gain'd 
Seat in our Hall, and o'er his party reign'd ; 
Houses and lands he bought, and long'd to buy. 
But never drew the springs of purchase dry. 
And thus at last they answer'd every call. 
The failing found him ready for their fiill : 
He walks along the street, the mart, the quay. 
And looks and mutters, " This belongs to me." 
His passions all partook the general bent ; 
Interest inform'd him when he should resent. 
How long resist, and on what terms relent : 
In points where he determined to succeed. 
In vain might reason or compassion plead ; 
But gain'd his point, he was the best of men, 
T was loss of time to be vexatious then : 
Hence he was mild to all men whom he led. 
Of all who dared resist, the scourge and dread. 

Falsehood in him was not the useless he 
Of boasting pride or laughing vanity ; 
It was the gainful, the persuading art. 
That made its way and won the doubting heart. 
Which argued, soften'd, humbled, and prevailed ; 
Nor was it tried till ev'ry truth had fail'd ; 
No sage on earth could more than he despise 
Degrading, poor, unprofitable hes. 
Though fond of gain, and grieved by wanton 

waste. 
To social parties he had no distaste \ 
With one presiding purpose in his view. 
He sometimes could descend to trifle too ! 
Yet, in these moments, he had still the art 
To ope the looks and close the guarded heart ; 
And, like the public host, has sometimes made 
A grand repast, for which the guests have paid. 
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At length, with power endued and wealthy 
grown, 
Frailties and passions, long suppressed, were 

shown : 
Then to provoke him was a dangerous thing. 
His pride would punish, and his temper sting ; 
His powerful hatred sought th' avenging hour. 
And his proud vengeance struck with all his power. 
Save when th' offender took a prudent way 
The rising storm of fury to allay : 
This might he do, and so in safety sleep, 
By largely casting to the angry deep ! 
Or, better yet (its swelling force t' assuage,) 
.By pouring oil of flattery on its rage. 

And now, of all the heart approved, possessed, 
Fear'd, favour'd, follow'd, dreaded and caress'd. 
He gently yields to one mellifluous joy. 
The only sweet that is not found to cloy. 
Bland adulation ! — other pleasures pall 
On the sick taste, and transient are they all ; 
But this one sweet has such enchanting power. 
The more we take, the faster we devour : 
Nauseous to those who must the dose apply. 
And most disgusting to the standers-by ; 
Yet in all companies will Laughton feed. 
Nor care how grossly men perform the deed. 

As gapes the nursling, or what comes more near 
Some Friendly Island chief, for hourly cheer ; 
When wives and slaves, attending round his seat. 
Prepare by turns the masticated meat : 
So for this master, husband, parent, friend. 
His ready slaves their various efforts blend. 
And, to their lord still eagerly inclined. 
Pour the crude trash of a dependent mind. 

But let the Muse assign the man his due. 
Worth he possessed, nor were his virtues few : — 
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LETTER XIV. 



LIFE OF BLANKY. 



Blaney, a wealthy Heir, dissipated, and reduced to Poverty— His 
Fortune restored by Marriage : a^n consumed— His manner of 
living in the West Indies— Recalled to a larger Inheritance— 
His more refined and expensive Luxuries— His Method of quiet- 
ing Conscience— Death of his Wife-'Again become Poor— His 
Method of supporting Existence— His Ideas of Religion— His 
Habits and Connections when old— Admitted into the Alms- 
house. 



Observe that .tall pale Veteran ! what a look 
Of shame and guilt ! — ^who cannot read that book ? 
Misery and mirth are blended in his face. 
Much innate vileness and some outward grace ; 
There wishes strong and stronger griefs are seen. 
Looks ever changed, and never one serene : 
Show not that manner, and these features all. 
The serpent's cunning and the sinner's fall ? 

Hark to that laughter ! — ^'t is the way he takes 
To force applause for each vile jest he makes ; 
Such is yon man, by partial favour sent 
To these calm seats to ponder and repent, 

Blanet/, a wealthy heir at twenty-one. 
At twenty-five was ruin'd and undone,— 
These years with grievous crimes we need not load. 
He found his ruin in the common road ! — 
Gamed without skill, without inquiry bought. 
Lent without love, and borrow'd without thought. 
But, gay and handsome, he had soon the dower 
Of a kind wealthy widow in his power : 
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Then he aspired to loftier flights of vice. 

To singing harlots of enormous price : 

He took a jockey in his gig to buy 

A horse, so valued, that a duke was shy : 

To gain the plaudits of the knowing few. 

Gamblers and grooms, what would not Blaney do ? 

His dearest friend at that improving age. 

Was Hounslow Dick, who drove the western stage. 

Cruel he was not — If he left his wife. 
He left her to her own pursuits in life ; 
Deaf to reports, to all expenses blind, 
Proftise, not just, and careless, but not kind. 

Yet, thus assisted, ten long winters pass'd 
In wasting guineas ere he saw his last ; 
Then he began to reason, and to feel 
He could not dig, nor had he leam'd to steal ; 
And should he beg as long as he might live. 
He justly fear*d that nobody would give : 
But he could charge a pistol, and at vfill. 
All that was mortal, by a bullet kill : 
And he was taught, by those whom he would call 
Man's surest guides — ^that he was mortal all. 

While thus he thought, still waiting for the day. 
When he should dare to blow his brains away, 
A place for him a kind relation found. 
Where England's monarch nded, but far from English 

ground : 
He gave employ that might fDr bread suffice. 
Correct his habits and restrain his vice. 

Here Blaney tried (what such man's miseries 
teach) 
To find what pleasures were within his reach ; 
These he enjoy'd, though not in just the style 
He once possess'd them in his native isle ; 
Congenial souls he found in every place. 
Vice in all soils, and charms in every race : 
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His lady took the same amusing way. 

And laugh'd at Time tiD he had tura'd them grey : 

At length for England once again they steer' d. 

By ancient views and new designs endear'd ; 

His kindred died, and Blaney now became 

An heir to one who never heard his name. 

What could he now ? — ^The man had tried before 
The joys of youth, and they were joys no more ; 
To vicious pleasure he was still inchned. 
But vice must now be seasonM and refined ; 
Then as a swine he would on pleasure seize. 
Now common pleasures had no power to please : 
Beauty alone has for the vulgar charms. 
He wanted beauty trembling with alarms : 
His was no more a youthful dream of joy. 
The wretch desired to ruin and destroy ; 
He bought indulgence with a boundless price. 
Most pleased when decency bow'd down to vice. 
When a fair dame her husband's honour sold. 
And a frail countess pla/d for Blane/s gold. 

** But did not conscience in her anger rise ? " 
Yes ! and he learn'd her terrors to despise ; 
When stung by thought, to soothing books he fled. 
And grew composed and harden'd as he read ; 
Tales of Voltaire, and essays gay and slight. 
Pleased him, and shone with their phosphoric 

light; 
Which, though it rose from objects vile and base. 
Where'er it came threw splendour on the place. 
And was that light which the deluded youth. 
And this grey sinner, deem'd the light of truth. 
He different works for different cause admired. 
Some fix'd his judgment, some his passions firM ; 
To cheer the mind and raise a dormant flame. 
Ho had the books, decreed to lasting shame. 
Which those who read are careful not to name : 
z 2 
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These won to vicious act the yielding heart. 
And then the coofer reason era sontlied the smart. 

He beard of Blotmt, anil Mandevillct and Chuhh, 
How they the doctors of their day would dmb ; 
How Hume had dwelt on Miraclea w> well, 
That none would now believe a miracle ; 
And though he cared not works so grave to read. 
He caught their faith, and signed the sinner'* creed. 

Thus was be pleased to join the laughing side, 
Nor ceased the laughter when his lady died; 
Yet was he kind and (!*ireiul of her fame. 
And on her tomb inscribed a Ttrtuoua name ; 
" A tender wife, respected, and ao forth/'^ 
The marble still bears witness to the worth. 

He has tome children, but he knowa not where; 
Something they eoft, but neither love nor care ; 
A father's feelings he has never known, 
tlifl joys, his sorrows, huve been all his own. 

He would now build— and lofky seat he built. 
And sought, m various ways, reUef from guilt. 
Restless, for ever anxious to obtain 
Ease for the heart by rambling of the brain. 
He would have pictures, and of course a Taste, 
And found a thousand means his wealth to waste. 
Newmarket uteeds he bought at mighty cost ; 
They sometimes won, but Blaney aUays lost. 

Quick came his ruin, came ^hen he had still 
For life a reliah, and in pleasure skill 
By hia o^vn idle reckoning he supposed 
His wedth woidd last hivn till his life was closed; 
But no he found this final howd was spent, 
Willie he hiul years to suffer and repent. 
Yet, at the last, his noble mind to show. 
And in his misery how he bore the blow. 
He view'd his only guinea, then suppressed. 
For a short time, the tumidts in his breast. 
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And, moved, by pride, by habit and despair. 
Gave it an opera-bird to hum an air. 

Come, ye I who live for pleasure, come, behold 
A man of pleasure when he's poor and old ; 
When he looks back through life, and cannot find 
A single action to reUeve his mind; 
When he looks forward, striving still to keep 
A steady prospect of eternal sleep ; 
When not one friend is left, of all the train 
Whom 't was his pride and boast to entertain, — 
Friends now employed from house to house to run. 
And say, " Alas ! poor Blaney is undone ! " — 
Those whom he shook with ardour by the hand. 
By whom he stood as long as he could stand. 
Who seem'd to him from all deception clear. 
And who, more strange ! might think themselves sin- 
cere. 

Lo ! now the hero shuffling through the town. 
To hunt a dinner and to beg a crown ; 
To tell an idle tale, that boys may smile ; 
To bear a strumpet's billet-doux a mile ; 
To cull a wanton for a youth of wealth 
(With reverend view to both his taste and health) ; 
To be a useful, needy thing between 
Fear and desire — the pander and the screen ; 
To flatter pictures, houses, horses, dress. 
The wildest fashion, or the worst excess ; 
To be the grey seducer, and entice 
Unbearded folly into acts of vice ; 
And then, to level every fence which law 
And virtue fix to keep the mind in awe. 
He first inveigles youth to walk astray. 
Next prompts and soothes them in their fatal way. 
Then vindicates the deed, and makes the mind his prey. 

Unhappy man ! what pains he takes to state — 
(Proof of his fear !) that all below is fate ; 
z 3 
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That all proceed in one appointed trade. 

Where none can stop, or take their jonmey back : 

Then what is vice or virtue ? — ^Yet hell rail 

At priests till memory and quotation fail ; 

He reads, to learn the various ills theyVe done. 

And calls them vipers, every mother's son. 

He is the harlot's aid, who wheedling tries 
To move her friend for vanity's supplies; 
To weak indulgence he allures the mind. 
Loth to be duped, but willing to be kind; 
And if successful — ^what the labour pays? 
He gets the friend's contempt and Chloe's praise. 
Who, in her triumph, condescends to say, 
" What a good creature Blaney was to-day !" 

Hear the poor demon when the young attend. 
And willing ear to vile experience lend ; 
When he relates (with laughing, leering eye) 
The tale licentious, mix'd with blasphemy : 
No genuine gladness his narrations cause. 
The frailest heart denies sincere applause ; 
And many a youth has tum'd him half aside. 
And laugh'd aloud, the sign of shame to hide. 

Blaney, no aid in his vile cause to lose. 
Buys pictures, prints, and a licentious muse ! 
He borrows every help from every art. 
To stir the passions and mislead the heart : 
But from the subject let us soon escape. 
Nor give this feature all its ugly shape ; 
Some to their crimes escape from satire owe ; 
Who shall describe what Blaney dares to show ? 
While thus the man to vice and passion slave. 
Was, with his foUies, moving to the grave. 
The ancient ruler of this mansion died. 
And Blaney boldly for the seat apphed : 
Sir Denys Brand, then guardian, join'd his smt ; 
« 'T is true," said he, " the fellow's quite a brute— 
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A very beast ; but yet, with all his stn. 
He has a manner — ^let the devil in." 

They half complied, they gave the wish'd retreat. 
But raised a wortliieT to the vacant seat. 

Thus forced on ways unlike each former way. 
Thus led to prayer without a heart to pray. 
He quits the gay atiil ricb^ the yoimg and free. 
Among the badge -men with a bail^ to be : 
He sees an humble tradcaman raised to rule 
The grey-beard pupils of tbb moral school ; 
Where he himself, an old licentious boy. 
Will nothing leam, and nothing can f^ttjoy ; 
In temp'rate measures he must eat and drink 
And, pain of pains ! must hve alone and think* 

In vaha, by fortune's smiles, thrice aStutrnt made. 
Still has he debts of ancient date unpaid; 
Thrice into penury by error thrown, 
Not one right maxim has he made his own ; 
The old men shun bim,— some his vices hate. 
And all abhor his principles and prate ; 
Nor love nor care for him will mortal show. 
Save a frail sister in the female row. 
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LETTER XV. 

INIIAUITANTS OP THE ALM8-HOU8B. 

CLtLU. 

Herliwly and pleAsant Manners— Her Reading and Decision— 
II (•r intercimrse with different Classea of Society— Her Kind of 
Character— The tkvoured Lovei^Her Management of him : hit 
of her After one Period, Clelia with an Attorney : her Manner 
and Situation there —Another such Period, when her Fortone 
itill declines— Mistress of an Inn— A Widow— Another such In- 
tenral : she becomes poor and infirm, but still yain and frivolous 
—The Mien Vanity— Admitted into the House: meets Blaney. 



Wr Imil R 8prij>htly nymph — in every town 

An' sonic such spri^hts, who wander up and down ; 

She had lier useful arts, and could contrive. 

In Time's <lespite, to stay at twenty-five ; — 

*' Here will 1 rest ; move on, thou lying year. 

This is mine age, and 1 will rest me here.'' 

Arch was her look, and she had pleasant ways 
Your good opinion of her heart to raise ; 
Her speech was hvely, and with ease expressed, 
And well she judged the tempers she addressed : 
If some soft stripling had her keenness felt. 
She knew the way to make his anger melt ; 
Wit was allow'd her, though but few could bring 
Direct example of a witty thing ; 
'T was that gay, pleasant, smart, engaging speech. 
Her beaux admired, and just within their reach ; 
Not indiscreet, perhaps, but yet more free 
Than prudish nymphs allow their wit to be. 
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Novels and plays, with poems old and new. 
Were all the books our nymph attended to ; 
Yet from t^ press no treatise issued forth. 
But she would speak precisely of its worth. 

She with the London stage familiar grew, 
And every actor's name and merit knew ; 
She told how this or that their part mistook. 
And of the rival Romeos gave the look ; 
Of either house 't was hers the strength to see. 
Then judge with candour — " Drury Lane for me." 

What made this knowledge, what this skill complete? 
A fortnight's visit in Whitechapel Street. 

Her place in life was rich and poor between. 
With those a favourite, and with these & queen ; 
She could her. parts assume, and condescend 
To friends more humble while an humble friend ; 
And thus a welcome, lively guest could pass. 
Threading her pleasant way from class to dass. 

" Her reputation ? ** — ^That was like her wit. 
And seem'd her manner and her state to fit ; 
Something there was, what none presumed to say. 
Clouds lightly passing on a smiling day, — 
Whispers and hints which went from ear to ear. 
And mix'd reports no judge on earth could clear. 

But of each sex a friendly number press'd 
To joyous banquets this alluring guest : 
There, if indulging mirth, and fr^ed from awe. 
If pleasing aU, and pleased with all she saw. 
Her speech were free, and such as freely dwelt 
On the same feelings all around her felt ; 
Or if some fond presuming frivourite tried 
To come so near as once to be denied ; 
Yet not with brow so stem or speech so nice. 
But that he ventured on denial twice : — 
If tuese have been, and so has Scandal taught* 
Yet Mahce never found the proof she sought. 
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But then came one, the Lovelace of his day. 
Rich, proud, and crafty, handsome, brave, and gay ; ' 
Yet loved he not those laboured plans and arts. 
But left the business to the ladies' hearts. 
And when he foimd them in a proper train. 
He thought all else superfluous and vain : 
But in that training he was deeply taught, 
And rarely fail'd of gaining all he sought; 
He knew how far directly on to go. 
How to recede and dally to and fro ; 
How to make all the passions his aUies, 
And, when he saw them in contention rise, 
To watch the wrought-up heart, and conquer by sur- 
prise. 

Our heroine fear'd him not ; it was her part. 
To make sure conquest of such gentle heart — 
Of one so mild and humble ; for she saw 
In Henry's eye a love chastised by awe. 
Her thoughts of virtue were not all sublime. 
Nor virtuous all her thoughts ; 't was not her time 
To bait each hook, in everji^ way to please. 
And the rich prize with dexterous hand to seize. 
She had no virgin-terrors ; she could stray 
In all love's maze, nor fear to lose her way ; 
Nay, could go near the precipice, nor dread 
A failing caution or a giddy head ; 
She'd fix her eyes upon the roaring flood. 
And dance upon the brink where danger stood. 

'T was nature all, she judged in one so young. 
To drop the eye and falter in the tongue ; 
To be about to take, and then command 
His daring wish, and only view the hand : 
Yes ! all was nature ; it became a maid 
Of gentle soul t' encourage love afraid; — 
He, so unlike the confident and bold. 
Would % in mute despair to find her cold : 
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The young and tender genn requires the sun 
To make it spread ; it must be smiled upon. 
Thus the kind virgin gentle means devised. 
To gain a heart so fond, a hand so prized ; 
More gentle still she grew, to change her way, 
Would cause confusion, danger, and delay : 
Thus (an increase of gentleness her mode,) 
She took a plain, unvaried, certain road. 
And every hour beUeved success was near. 
Till there was nothing left to hope or fear. 

It must be own'd that, in this strife of hearts, 
Man has advantage — has superior arts : 
The lover* s aim is to the nymph unknown. 
Xor is she always certain of her own ; 
Or has her fears, nor these can so disguise. 
But he who searches, reads them in her eyes. 
In the avenging frown, in the regretting sighs : 
These are his signals, and he learns to steer 
The straighter course whenever they appear. 



" Pass we ten years, and what was Clelia*s fate ? " 
At an attorney's board alert she sate. 
Not legal mistress : he with other men 
Once sought her hand, but other views were then ; 
And when he knew he might the bliss command. 
He other blessing sought without the hand ; 
For still he felt alive the lambent flame. 
And offer'd her a home, — and home she came. 

There, though her higher friendships lived no more. 
She loved to speak of what she shared before — 
" Of the dear Lucy, heiress of the hall, — 
Of good Sir Peter, — of their annual ball. 
And the fair countess !— Oh ! she loved them all ! " 
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The humbler clients of her friend would mare. 
The knowing tmile, — but ndther ctmed her cue; 
She hrou^t her ipirits to her humble Btite» 
And loothed with idle dieami her frowning frite. 



" Ten summers pass'd, and how was Clelia then 7 " — 
Alas ! she suffered in this trying ten ; 
The pair had parted : who to him attend. 
Must judge the nymph unfaithful to her friend; 
But who on her would equal frdth bestow. 
Would think him rash, — and surely she must know. 

Then as a matron Clelia taught a school. 
But nature gave not talents fit for rule : 
Yet now, though marks of wasting years were seen. 
Some touch of sorrow, some attack of spleen ; 
Still there was life, a spirit quick and gay. 
And lively speech and el^ant array. 

The Griffin's landlord these allared so far. 
He made her mistress of his heart and bar ; 
He had no, idle retrospective whim. 
Till she was his, her deeds concerned not him : 
So far was well, — but Clelia thought not fit 
(In aU the Grriffin needed) to submit : 
Gaily to dress and in the bar preside. 
Soothed the poor spirit of degraded pride ; 
But cooking, waiting, welcoming a crew 
Of noisy guests, were arts she never knew : 
Hence daily wars, with temporary truce. 
His vulgar insult, and her keen abuse ; 
And as their spirits wasted in the strife. 
Both took the Griffin's ready aid of life ; 
But she with greater prudence — Harry tried 
More powerful aid, and in the trial died ; 
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Yet drew down Tengeance : in no distant time, 
Th' insolvent Griffin struck his wings sublime ; — 
Forth from her palace walk'd the ejected queen. 
And showed to frowning fate a look serene ; 
Gay spite of time, though poor, yet well attired. 
Kind without love, and vain if not admired. 



Another term is past ; ten other yean 
In various trials, troubles, views, and fears : 
Of these some pass'd in small attempts at trade ; 
Houses she kept for widowers lately made ; 
For now she said, "They'll miss th' endearing 

friend. 
And I'll be there the soften'd heart to bend : " 
And true a part was done as CleUa plann'd — 
The heart was soften'd, but she miss'd the hand. 
She wrote a novel, and Sir Denys said 
The dedication was the best he read ; 
But Edgeworths, Smiths, and Radeliffes so engross'd 
The pubUc ear, that all her pains were lost. 
To keep a toy-shop was attempt the last. 
There too she fail'd, and schemes and hopes were past. 

Now friendless, sick, and old, and wanting bread. 
The first-bom tears of fallen pride were shed — 
True, bitter tears ; and yet that wounded pride. 
Among the poor, for poor distinctions sigh'd. 
Though now her tales were to her audience fit ; 
Though loud her tones, and vulgar grown her wit. 
Though now her dress-^ut let me not explain 
The piteous patchwork of the needy- vain. 
The flirtish form to coarse materials lent. 
And one poor robe through fifty fashions sent;) 
Though idl within was sad, witiiout was mean, — 
Still 't was her wish, her comfort, to be seen : 
2 K 
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She would to plays on lowest terms resort^ 

Where once her box was to the beaux a court ; 

And, strange delight 1 to that same house where she 

Join'd in the dance, all gaiety and glee. 

Now with the menials crowding to the wall. 

She'd see, not share, the pleasures of the ball. 

And with degraded vanity unfold, 

IIow she too triumphed in the years of old. 

To her poor friends 't was now her pride to tell. 

On what a height she stood before she fell ; 

At church she points to one tall seat, and '' There 

We sat," she cries, " when my papa was mayor." 

Not quite correct in what she now relates, 

She idters persons, and she forges dates; 

And, finding memory's weaker help decay'd. 

She boldly calls invention to her aid. 

Touch'd by the pity he had felt before. 
For her Sir Denys oped the Alms-house door ; 
** With all her faults," he said, " the woman knew 
IIow to distinguish — had a manner too ; 
And, as they say she is allied to some 
In decent station — let the creature come." 

Ilcru slic and Blaney meet, and take their view 
Ot all the pleasures they would still pursue : 
Hour after hour they sit, and nothing hide 
Of vices past ; their follies are their pride ; 
What to the sober and the cool are crimes. 
They boast — exulting in those happy times ; 
The darkest deeds no indignation raise. 
The purest virtue never wins their praise ; 
But still they on their ancient joys dilate, 
Still with regret departed glories state. 
And mourn their grievous fall, and curse their rigorous 
fate. 
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LETTER XVI. 

INHABITANTS OF THE ALMS-HOUSE. 

BENBOW. 

Benbow, an improper companion for the Badf^emen of the Alms- 
house— He resembles Bardolph- Left in Trade by his Father- 
Contracts useless Friendships— His Friends drink with him, and 
employ others— Called worthy and honest! Why— Effect of 
Wine on the Mind of Man— Benbow's common Subject— The 
Praise of departed Friends and Patrons— 'Squire Asgill, at the 
Grange : his Manners, Servants, Friends— True to his Church- 
ought therefore to be spared- His Son's different Conduct— 
Vexation of the Father's Spirit if admitted to see the Alteration 
—Captain Dowling, a boon Companion, ready to drink at all 
Times, and with any Company : famous in his Club-room— His 
easy Departure— Dolly Murray, a Maiden advanced in Years: 
abides by Ratafia and Cards— Her free Manners— Her Skill in 
the Game— Her Preparation and Death— Benbow, how inter- 
rupted : his Submission. 



See ! yonder badgeman, with that glowing face, 
A meteor shining in this sober place ; 
Vast sums were paid, and many years were past. 
Ere gems so rich around their radiance cast ! 
Such was the fiery front that Bardolph wore. 
Guiding his master to the tavern door ; 
There first that meteor rose, and there alone. 
In its due place, the rich efiiilgence shone : 
But this strange fire the seat of peace invades. 
And shines portentous in these solemn shades. 
Benbow f a boon companion, long approved 
By jovial sets, and (as he thought) beloved, 
2 A 2 
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Was judged as one to joy and friendship prone. 
And deemed injurious to himself alone ; 
Gen'rous and free, he paid but small regard 
To trade, and failed and some declared " 'twas hard :" 
These were his friends — ^liis foes conceiv'd the case 
Of common kind ; he sought and found disgrace : 
The reasoning few, who neither scom'd nor loved. 
His feelings pitied and his faults reproved. 

Benbow, the fathet, left possessions fair, 
A worthy name and business to his heir ; 
Benbow, the son, those fair possessions sold. 
And lost his credit, while he spent the gold : 
He was a jovial trader : men enjoy'd 
The night with him ; his day was unemployed ; 
So when his credit and his cash were spent. 
Here, by mistaken pity, he was sent ; 
Of late he came, with passions unsubdued. 
And shared and cursed the hated sohtude. 
Where gloomy thoughts arise, where grievous care? 
intrude. 

Known but in drink, — he found an easy friend. 
Well pleased his worth and honour to commend ; 
And thus inform'd, the guardian of the trust 
Heard the applause and said the claim was just 
A worthy soul ! unfitted for the strife. 
Care, and contention of a busy life ; — 
Worthy, and why ? — ^that o'er the midnight bowl 
He made his friend the partner of his soul. 
And any man his friend : — then thus in glee, 
" I speak my mind, I love the truth," quoth he ; 
Till 'twas his fate that useful truth to find, 
'T is sometimes prudent not to speak the mind. 

With wine inflated, man is all upblown. 
And feels a power which he believes his own ; 
With fancy soarmg to the skies, he thinks 
His all the virtues all the while he drinks ; 
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But when the gas &om the baloon is gone. 
When sober thoughts and serious cares come on. 
Where then the worth that in himself he found? — 
Vanished — and he sank grov'ling on the ground. 

Still some conceit will BenboVs mind inflate. 
Poor as he is, — ^'t is pleasant to relate 
The joys he once possess'd — ^it soothes his present 
state. 

Seated with some grey beadsman, he regrets 
His former feasting, though it swell!d his debts ; 
Topers once famed, his friends in earlier days. 
Well he describes, and thinks description praise : 
Each hero's worth with much delight he paints ; 
Martyrs they were, and he would make them saints. 

" Alas ! alas ! Old England now may say 
My glory withers ; it has had its day : 
We're fallen on evil times ; men read and think ; 
Our bold forefathers loved to fight and drink. 

"Then Uved the good 'Squire Ai^ill— what a 
change 
Has death and fashion shown us at the Grange ! 
He bravely thought it best became his rank. 
That all his tenants and his tradesmen drank ; 
He was delighted from his favourite room 
To see them 'cross the park go daily home 
Praising aloud the liquor and the host. 
And striving who should venerate him most. 

" No pride had he, and there was difference small 
Between the master's and the servants' hall ; 
And here or there the guests were welcome all. 
Of Heaven's free gifts he took no special care. 
He never quarrel'd for a simple hare ; 
But sought, by giving sport, a sportsman's name. 
Himself a poacher, though at other game : 
He never planted nor enclosed — his trees 
Grew like himself, untroubled and at ease : 
2 A 3 
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Bounds of all kinds he hated, and had felt 
Choked and imprisoned in a modem belt. 
Which some rare genius now has twined ahout 
The good old house, to keep old neighbours out. 
Along his yalleys, in the evening-hours. 
The borough-damsels stra/d to gather flowers. 
Or, by the brakes and brushwood of the park. 
To take their pleasant rambles in the dark. 
Some prudes, of rigid kind, forbore to call 
On the kind females — ^favourites at the hall ; 
But better natures saw, with much dehght. 
The difierent orders of mankind unite ; 
'T was schooling pride to see the footman wait, 
Smile on his sister and receive her plate. 

" His worship ever was a churchman true. 
He held in scorn the methodistic crew; 
May God defend the Church, and save the King, 
He'd pray devoutly and divinely sing. 
Admit that he the holy day would spend 
As priests approved not^ still he was a friend : 
Much then I blame the preacher as too nice. 
To call such trifles by the name of vice ; 
Hinting, though gently, and with cautious speech. 
Of good example — 't was their trade to preach : 
But still 't was pity, when the worthy 'squire 
Stuck to the church, what more could they require? 
'T was almost joining that fanatic crew. 
To throw such morals at his honour's pew ; 
A weaker man, had he been so reviled. 
Had left the place — ^he only swore and smiled. 

" But think, ye rectors and ye curates, think. 
Who are your friends, and at their frailties wink ; 
Conceive not — amounted on your Sunday-throne, 
Your fire-brands fall upon your foes alone ; 
They strike your patrons — and should all withdraw. 
In whom your wisdom may discern a flaw> 
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You would the flower of all their audience lose. 
And spend your crackers on their empty pews. 

" The father dead, the son has found a wifie. 
And lives a formal, proud, unsocial life ; — 
The lands are now enclosed ; the tenants all. 
Save at a rent-day, never see the hall : 
No lass is suffer'd o'er the walks to come. 
And if there's love, they have it all at home. 

" Oh ! could the ghost of our good 'squire arise,^ 
And see such change ; would it helieve its eyes ? 
Would it not glide ahout from place to place. 
And mourn the manners of a feehler race ? 
At that long table, where the servants found 
Mirth and abundance while the year went round; 
Where a huge pollard on the winter fire. 
At a huge distance made them all retire ; 
Where not a measure in the room was kept. 
And but one rule — they tippled till they slept — 
There would it see a pale old hag preside, 
A thing made up of stinginess and pride ; 
Who carves the meat, as if the flesh could feel; 
Careless whose flesh must miss the plenteous meal ; 
Here would the ghost a small coal fire behold. 
Not fit to keep one body from the cold; 
Then would it flit to higher rooms, and stay 
To view a dull, dress*d company at play ; 
All the old comfort, all the genial fare 
For ever gone I how sternly would it stare : 
And though it might not to their view appear, 
'T would cause among them lassitude and fear ; 
Then wait to see — ^where he delight has seen — 
The dire effect of fretfulness and spleen. 

" Such were the worthies of these better days ; 
We had their blessings — they shall have our praise. 

" Of Captain Dowling would you hear me speak? 
I'd sit and sing his praises for a week : , 

\ 
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lie was a man, and man-like ail his joy, — 
I'm led to question was he ever boy ? 
Beef was his breakfest ; if from sea andsdt. 
It relish*d better with his wine of malt ; 
Then, till he dined, if walking in or out» 
Whether the gravel teased him or the gout. 
Though short in wind and flannel'd eveiy limby 
He drank with all who had concerns with him : 
Whatever trader, agent, merchant, came. 
They found him ready every hour the same ; 
Whatever Uquors might between them pass. 
He took them all, and never balk'd his glass : 
Nay, with the seamen working in the ship. 
At their request, he'd share the grog and flip : 
But in the club-room was his chief delighty 
And punch the favourite liquor of the night ; 
Man after man they from the trial shrank^ 
And Dowling ever was the last who drank : 
Arrived at home, he, ere he sought his bed. 
With pipe and brandy would compose his head ; 
Then half an hour was o'er the news beguiled. 
When he retired as harmless as a child. 
Set but aside the gravel and the gout. 
And breathing short — ^his sand ran fairly out. 

" At fifty-five we lost him — after that 
Life grows insipid and its pleasures fiat ; 
He had indulged in all that man can have. 
He did not drop a dotard to his grave ; 
Still to the last, his feet upon the chair. 
With rattling lungs now gone beyond repair; 
When on each feature death had fix'd his stamp. 
And not a doctor could the body vamp ; 
Still at the last, to his beloved bowl 
He clung, and cheer'd the sadness of his soul ; 
For though a man may not have much to fear. 
Yet death looks ugly, when the view is near : 
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— ' I go/ he said, ' but still my friends shall say, 
'T was as a man — I did not sneak away ; 
An honest life with worthy souls I've spent, — 
Come fill my glass ; ' — he took it and he went. 

" Poor Dolly Murray ! — I might live to see 
My hundredth year, but no such lass as she. 
Easy by nature, in her humour gay. 
She chose her comforts, ratafia and play : 
She loved the social game, the decent glass ; 
And was a jovial, friendly, laughing lass ; 
We sat not then at Whist demure and still. 
But pass'd the pleasant hours at gay Quadrille . 
Lame in her side, we placed her in her seat. 
Her hands were free, she cared not for her feet ; 
As the game ended, came the glass around, 
(So was the loser cheer'd, the winner crown'd.) 
Mistress of secrets, both the young and old 
In her confided — not a tale she told ; 
Love never made impression on her mind. 
She held him weak, and all his captives blind ; 
She suffered no man her free soul to vex. 
Free from the weakness of her gentle sex ; 
One with whom ours unmoved conversant sate. 
In cool discussion or in free debate. 

" Once in her chair we'd place the good old lass. 
Where first she took her preparation-glass ; 
By lucky thought she'd been that day at prayers. 
And long before had fix'd her small a£Pairs ; 
So all was easy — on her cards she cast 
A smiling look ; I saw the thought that passed : 
' A king,' she call'd — ^though conscious of her skill, 

* Do more,' I answer'd — ' More,' she said, ' I will ; * 
And more she did — cards answer'd to her call. 

She saw the mighty to her mightier fall : 

* A vole ! a vole ! ' she cried, ' 't is fairly won. 
My game is ended and my work is done; ' — 
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This said, she gently, with a single sigh. 
Died as one taught and practised how to die. 

" Such were the dead-departed ; I survive, 
To breathe in pain among the dead-alive." 

The bell then call'd these ancient men to pray, 
" Again ! " said Benbow, — " tolls it every day? 
Where is the hfe I led? "—He sigh'd and walk'd his 
way. 



LETTER XVII. 



THE HOSPITAL AND GOVERNORS. 



Christian Charity anxious to provide for future as well as present 
Miseries— Hence the Hospital for the Diseased— Description of 
a recovered Patient— The Building ; how erected— The Patrons 
and Governors— Eusebius— The more active Manager of Bosi * 
ness a moral and correct Contributor— One of different de- 
scription—Good, the Result, however intermixed with Imper- 
fection. 



An ardent spirit dwells with Christian love. 
The eagle's vigour in the pitying dove ; 
'Tis not enough that we with sorrow sigh ; 
That we the wants of pleading man supply. 
That we in sympathy with suflferers feel. 
Nor hear a grief without a wish to heal ; 
Not these suffice — to sickness, pain, and woe. 
The Christian spirit loves with aid to go ; 
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Will not be sought, waits not for want to plead, • 
But seeks the duty — ^nay, prevents the need ; 
Her utmost aid to every ill applies. 
And plans relief for coming miseries. 

Hence yonder Building rose : on either side 
Far stretched the wards, all airy, warm, and wide ; 
And every ward has beds by comfort spread. 
And smoothed for him who su£fers on the bed : 
There all have kindness, most relief, — ^for some 
Is cure complete, — ^it is the su£ferer's home : 
Fevers and chronic ills, corroding pains. 
Each accidental mischief man sustains ; 
Fractiures and wounds, and wither'd limbs and lame. 
With all that, slow or sudden, vex our frame. 
Have here attendance — ^here the sufferers lie, 
(Where love and science every aid apply,) 
And heal'd with rapture live, or soothed by comfort 
die. 

See ! one relieved from anguish, and to-day 
AUow'd to walk and look an hour away ; 
Two months confined by fever, frenzy, pain. 
He comes abroad and is himself again : 
'T was in the spring, when carried to the place. 
The snow fell down and melted in his face. 

'T is summer now ; all objects gay and new. 
Smiling alike the viewer and the view : 
He stops as one unwilling to advance. 
Without another and another glance ; 
With what a pure and simple joy he sees 
Those sheep and cattle browzing at their ease ; 
Easy himself, there's nothing breathes or moves. 
But he would cherish — all that lives he loves : 
Observing every ward as round he goes. 
He thinks what pain, what danger they enclose ; 
Warm in his wish for all who suffer there. 
At every view he meditates a prayer : 
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No e?il ooonads in his breast abide. 
There joy and love, and gratitode reside. 

The wish that Boman necks in <nie were found 
That he who form'd the wish might deal the wowid. 
This man had nerer heard ; but of the kind. 
Is that desire which rises m his mind ; 
He'd have all English hands (for furtha he 
Cannot conceive extends our charity). 
All but his own, in <me right-hand to grow. 
And then what hearty shake would he bestow. 

" How rose the bidlding?''— Piety first hod 
A strong foundation, but she wanted aid; 
To wealth unwieldly was her prayer address'd. 
Who largely gave, and she the donor bless'd : 
Unwieldly wealth then to his couch withdrew. 
And took the sweetest sleep he erer knew. 

Then busy vanity sustained her part, 
" And much," she said, ** it moved her tender heart ; 
To her all kinds of man's distress were known. 
And all her heart adopted as its own." 

Then science came — ^his talents he display'd. 
And Charity with joy the dome surveyed. 
Skill, wealth, and vanity, obtain the fBune, 
And piety, the joy that makes no claim. 

Patrons there are, and Governors, from whom 
The greater aid and guiding orders come : 
Who voluntary cares and labours take. 
The su£Ferers' servants for the service' sake ; 
Of these a part I give you — ^but a part, — 
Some hearts are hidden, some have not a heart. 

First let me praise — for so I best shall paint 
That pious moralist, that reasoning saint ! 
Can I of worth hke thine, Eusebius, speak ? 
The man is willing, but the Muse is weak ; — 
'T is thine to wait on woe ! to soothe ! to heal ! 
With learning social, and polite with zeal : 
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In thy pure breast although the passions dwell, 
The/re train'd by virtue, and no more rebel ; 
But have so long been active on her side. 
That passion now might be itself the guide. 

Law, conscience, honour all obe/d; all give 
Th' approving voice, and make it bhss to live; 
While faith, when life can nothing more supply. 
Shall strengthen hope, and make it bliss to die. 

He preaches, speaks and writes with manly sense. 
No weak neglect, no laboured eloquence ; 
Goodness and wisdom are in all his ways. 
The rude revere him and the wicked praise. 

Upon humility his virtues grow. 
And tower so high because so fix'd below ; 
As wider spreads the oak his boughs around. 
When deeper with his roots he digs the solid ground. 

By him, from ward to ward, is every aid 
The sufferer needs, with every care conve/d : 
Like the good tree he brings his treasures forth. 
And, like the tree, unconscious of his worth : 
Meek as the poorest PnbHcan is he. 
And strict as lives the straightest Pharisee ; 
Of both, in him unite the better part. 
The blameless conduct and the humble heart. 

Yet he escapes not ; he, with some, is wise 
In carnal things, and loves to moralize : 
Others can doubt, if all that Christian care 
Has not its price — ^there's something he may share : 
But this and ill severer he sustains. 
As gold the fire, and as imhurt remains ; 
When most reviled, although he feels the smart. 
It wakes to nobler deeds the wounded heart. 
As the rich olive, beaten for its fruit. 
Puts forth at every bruise a bearing shoot. 

A second Friend we have, whose care and zeal 
But few can equal — ^few indeed can feel ; 
2 B 
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He lived a life obscure, and profits made 

In the coarse habits of a vulgar trade. 

His brother, master of a hoy, he loved 

So well, that he the calling disapproved : 

" Alas ! poor Tom !'* the landman oft would sigh. 

When the gale freshen'd and the waves ran high ; 

And when they parted, with a tear he'd say, 

" No more adventure ! — ^here in safety stay/' 

Nor did he feign ; with more than half he had 

He would have kept the seaman, and been glad. 

Alas ! how few resist, when strongly tried — 
A rich relation's nearer kinsman died : 
He sicken' d, and to him the landman went. 
And all his hours with cousin Ephraim spent. 
This Thomas heard, and cared not : " I," quoth he, 
" Have one in port upon the watch for me." 
So Ephraim died, and when the will was shown, 
Isaac, the landman, had the whole his own : 
Who to his brother sent a moderate purse. 
Which he retum'd, in anger, with his curse ; 
Then went to sea, and made his grog so strong. 
He died before he could forgive the wrong. 

The rich man built a house, both large and high. 
He enter'd in and set him down to sigh ; 
He planted ample woods and gardens fair. 
And walk'd with anguish and compunction there . 
The rich man's pines, to every friend a treat. 
He saw with pain, and he revised to eat ; 
His daintiest food, his richest wines, were all 
Tum'd by remorse to vinegar and gall : 
The softest down by Uving body press'd. 
The rich man bought, and tried to take his rest ; 
But care had thorns upon his pillow spread. 
And scatter'd sand and nettles in his bed : 
Nervous he grew, — would often sigh and groan. 
He talk'd but little, and he walk'd alone; 
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Till by his priest convinced, that from one deed 
Of genuine love would joy and health proceed. 
He from that time with care and zeal began 
To seek and soothe the grievous ills of man ; 
And as his hands their aid to grief apply. 
He learns to smile and he forgets to sigh. 

Now he can drink his wine and taste his food. 
And feel the blessings, Heav'n has dealt, are good ; 
And, since the suffering seek the rich man's door. 
He sleeps as soundly as when young and poor. 

Here much he gives — is urgent more to gain; 
He begs — rich beggars seldom sue in vain : 
Preachers most famed he moves, the crowd to move. 
And never wearies in the work of love : 
He rules all business, settles all affairs. 
He makes collections, he directs repairs ; 
And if he wronged one brother, — Heav'n forgive 
The man by whom so many brethren live ! 



Then, 'mid our Signatures, a name appears, 
Of one for wisdom famed above his years ; 
And these were forty : he was from his youth 
A patient searcher a^er useful truth : 
To language Uttle of his time he gave. 
To science less, nor was the Muse's slave ; 
Sober and grave, his college sent him down, 
A fair example for his native town. 

Slowly he speaks, and with such solemn air. 
You'd think a Socrates or Solon there j 
For though a Christian, he's disposed to draw 
His rules from reason's and from nature's law. 
" Know," he exclaims, " my fellow mortals, know. 
Virtue alone is happiness below ; 
And what is virtue ? prudence first to choose 
I/ife's real good, — ^the evil to refuse ; 

2 B 2 \ 
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His rails are i 

TcBfi'rate m evciT pbee — afarcMd, al 1 

Tbenee win ippbose, lai heaee win profit eome ; 

Aad hcsMi from ci ri ie r he ia tnie prqares 

For arirWj ^e, lad didr ■i l ^i^imt enes, 

But not for fimcy's iDs ; — be never giieres 

For lore that waands or frirmtriiip that deoeires : 

His patieiit aool endures what Hear'n otdaiiis. 

But neither fieels nor fean ideal pains. 

** Is angfat then wanted in a man so wise T' — 
Alas ! — I think he wants infirmities ; 
He wants the ties that knit ns to oar kind — 
The cheerfnl, tender^ solt, complacent mind. 
That would the feelings, which he dreads, excite. 
And make the virtues he approves ddight ; 
What dying maitjn, saints, and patriots feel. 
The strength of action and the warmth fA zeal. 

Again attend ! — and see a man whose cares 
Are nicely placed on either world's afiairs, — 
Merchant and saint ; 't is doubtful if he knows 
To which account he most r^ard bestows ; 
Of both he keeps his ledger : — ^there he reads 
Of gainful ventures and of godly deeds ; 
There all he gets or loses find a place, 
A lucky bargain and a lack of grace. 
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The joys above this prudent man invite 
To pay his tax — devotion ! — day and night ; 
The pains of hell his timid bosom awe. 
And force obedience to the church's law : 
Hence that continual thought, — that solemn air. 
Those sad good works, and that laborious prayer. 

All these (when conscience, waken'd and afraid. 
To think how avarice calls and is obey'd) 
He in his journal finds, and for his grief 
Obtains the transient opium of relief 

" Sink not, my soul 1 — my spirit, rise and look 
O'er the fair entries of this precious book : 
Here are the sins, our debts ; this fairer side 
Has what to carnal wish our strength denied ; 
Has those reUgious duties every day 
Paid, — which so few upon the sabbath pay ; 
Here too are conquests over frail desires. 
Attendance due on all the church requires ; 
Then alms I give — for I believe the word 
Of holy writ, and lend unto the Lord, 
And if not all th' importunate demand, 
Tlie fear of want restrains my ready hand : 
— Behold ! what sums I to the poor resign. 
Sums placed in Heaven's own book, as well as mine : 
Rest then, my spirit ! — fastings, prayers, and alms. 
Will soon suppress these idly-raised alarms, 
And weigh'd against our friulties, set in view 
A noble balance in our favour due : 
Add that I yearly here aflfix my name. 
Pledge for large payment — not from love of fame. 
But to make peace within ; — that peace to make. 
What sums I lavish ! and what gains forsake ! 
Cheer up, my heart ! let's cast oflF every doubt. 
Pray without dread, and place our money out." 

Such the religion of a miud that steers 
Its way to bliss, between its hopes and fear \ 
2 B 3 
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Wiiot|wricinf to dae botoidi caek fltber i«f^ 
AAd tiMW nbdM^ dKT BDimir tin liicT flk^ 
WUwe riitnet sJl tiiar «atJQB fiiniis lam, 
Ldk« wttt-dried bcri» ditf Bodier M^ Mr pvi 
Who for Mieeew ad Mfietr evcr 
And witli both m oridf ihimwlrh 

Kudi SK the Goardiaiii of ths Uev'd 
Whttte'er wkbaat, ther're 
'nmt th«)r are men, and here 
But bene tbetr worth ilooe m\WMM^ m 
The muse indped, who reads the Terr 
Ifss something of the secrets there esfnm'd, 
Ikit yet in efasiity ; — sad whea At sees 
Kudi mesas for joy or eomfbit, heshh or cne 
And knows hownnicfa united miads effoet, 
Mie shnost dresds their foilings to deteet; 
But Truth eommsnds : — in msn's cii o u e uu s 
Virtues sad frailties mingle in the mind, 
Ilsppy { — when fears to publie qiint mofc^ 
And eren Tiees do the work of lore. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

THE POOR AND THEIR DWELLINGS. 

-The Method of treating: the Borough Paupers— Many maintained 
at their own Dwellings— Some Characters of the Poor— The 
School-mistress, when aged— The Idiot— The poor Sailor— The 
declined Tradesman and his Companion— This contrasted with 
the Maintenance of the Poor in a common Mansion erected by 
the Hundred— The Objections to this Method : Not Want, nor 
Cruelty, but the necessary Evils of this Mode— What they are- 
Instances of the evil- A Eetum to the Borough Poor— The 
Dwellings of these— The Lanes and By-ways— No Attention here 
paid to Convenience— The Pools in the Path- ways— Amusements 
of Sea-port Children — The Town-Flora- Herbs on Walls and 
vacant Spaces— A female Inhabitant of an Alley— A large 
Building let to several poor Inhabitants— Their Manners and 
Habits. 



Yes ! we've our Borough-vices, and I know 
How far they spread, how rapidly they grow ; 
Yet think not virtue quits the busy place. 
Nor charity, the virtue's crown and grace. 

" Our Poor, how feed we ?" — ^To the most we give 
A weekly dole, and at their homes they live ; — 
Others together dwell, — but when they come 
To the low roof, they see a kind of home, 
A social people whom they've ever known. 
With their own thoughts, and manners like their own. 

At her old house, her dress, her air the same, 
I see mine ancient Letter-loving dame : 
" Learning, my child," said she, " shall fame com- 
mand; 
Learning is better worth than house or land — 
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For bosKs pcrah. badi are pnc amd speat ; 

Is ItMai i K dun eaccL for tkat*s most excellent.'' 

" And what her Naming?" — Tis witk mwe to look 
Ib ereiT tctk thioii^ixwt one sacred book; 
From this her jo^. her hope, her peace u sought ; 
This she has fearmed. asJ she is doUt tauglit. 
If aogbt ai mine hare gain'd the public ear ; 
If RuTLJLND deigBs these hamble Tales to hear ; 
If critica pardoiL. what my £riexids approved ; 
Can I mine anaent Hldoir pass nnmoTed? 
Shan I not think what pains the matron took. 
When fiist I trembled o'er the gilded book ? 
Hovr she, all patient, both at ere and mom. 
Her needle pointed at the gnardii^ horn ; 
And how she soothed me, when, with stodj sad, 
I Uboiir'd on to reach the final xad? 
Shall I not gnttefdl still the dame sorrer. 
And ask the Mnse the poet's debt to pay? 

Xor I alone, who hold a tiifler's pen. 
But half our bench of wealthy, weighty men. 
Who rule our Borough, who enforce our laws ; 
They own the matron as the leading cause. 
And feel the pleasing debt, and pay the just applause : 
To her own house is borne the week's supply ; 
There she in credit lires, there hopes in peace tu 
die. 
With her a harmless Idiot we behold. 
Who hoards up silver shells for shining gold : 
These he preserves, with unremitted care. 
To buy a seat, and reign the Borough^s mayor : 
Alas ! — who could th' ambitious changeling tell. 
That what he sought our rulers dared to sell ? 

Near these a Sailor, in that hut of tliatcb 
(A fisb-boat's cabin is its nearest match). 
Dwells, and the dungeon is to him a seat. 
Large as he wishes — in his view complete : 
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A lockless coffer and a lidless hutch 

That hold his stores, have rooui for twice as much : 

His one spare shirt, long glass, and iron box. 

Lie all in view ; no need has he for locks ; 

Here he abides, and, as our strangers pass. 

He shows the shipping, he presents the glass ; 

He makes (utiaskM) their ports stnii business known, 

And (kindly heard) ttiriis quickly to his own, 

Of noble captains, heroes every one,— 

You might as soon have made the steeple run : 

And then his messmates, if you're pleased to stay, 

He'll one by one tho gallant aouls display. 

And as the story verges to an end. 

He'll wind from deed to deed, from friend to friend ; 

He'll apeak of those long lost, the brave of old. 

As princes gen'rous and as heroes bold; 

Then will his feeUngs rise, till you may trace 

Gloom, like a cloud, from o*er his manly face,— 

And then a tear or two, which sting his pride ; 

These he will dash indignantly aside. 

And splice his tale i— now take him from his cot. 

And for some cleaner berth exchange his lot. 

How will he all that cniel aid deplore ? 

His heart will break, and he vriW tight no more. 

Here is the poor old Merchattt : he declined. 
And, as they say, is not in perfect mind ; 
In his poor houKc, with one poor maiden friend. 
Quiet he pates to his journey's end. 

Kich in his yontht he traded and he fail'd ; 
Agiiin be tried, again his fate prevaiVd ; 
His spirits low. and his exertions small. 
He fell perforce, he aecm'd decreed to fall : 
Like the gay knight, unapt to rise was he, 
Btit downwai^l sank with sad alacrity 
A borough-phice we ^n'd him— in disgrace 
For gross neglect, he quickly lost the place ; 
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But itiJl be kept a kind of sollca ph^ 
Htnring bin wanti to hinder or to bide : 
At Wngtb, oompell'd by renr need, m gnef 
lie wrote m prond petition for rdieL 

'' lie did nippofe m faD, like hb, iraold | 
Of force to wake their tympatbr and kve; 
Would make them feel the diaofes all i 
And stir them up a due ri^;ard to ihow." 

His rait was granted ; — to an ancient i 
ReUered herself relief for him was paid : 
Here they tog;ether (meet companions) dweil. 
And dismal tales of man's misfiortones tell : 
"Twasnot a world for them, God h^tfaem! tlMr 
Could not deoeiye^ nor flatter, nor betzaj; 
But there's a happy change, a scene to eome» 
And they, God help them ! shall be socm at borne.'' 

If these no pleasures nor enjoyments gain, 
Still none their spirits nor their speedi restrun; 
They sigh at tBMe, 'mid comforts they com|dain. 
The poor will grieve, the poor will weep and sigh. 
Both when they know, and when they know not why ; 
But we our bounty with such care bestow. 
That cause for grieving they shall seldom know. 

Your Plan I love not ; — ^with a number you 
Have placed your poor, your pitiable few : 
There, in one house, throughout their lives to be. 
The pauper-palace which they hate to see : 
That giant-building, that high-bounding wall. 
Those bare-worn walks, that lofty thund'ring hall ! 
That large loud clock, which tolls each dreaded 

hour. 
Those gates and locks, and all those signs of power ; 
It is a prison, with a milder name. 
Which few inhabit without dread or shame. 

Be it agreed — the Poor who hither come 
Partake of plenty, seldom found at home ; 
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That airy rooms and decent beds are meant 
To give the poor by day, by night, content ; 
That none are frighten' d, once admitted here. 
By the stem looks of lordly Overseer : 
Grant that the Guardians of the place atten d. 
And ready ear to each petition lend ; 
That they desire the grieving poor to show 
What ills they feel, what partial acts they know, 
Not without promise, nay desire to heal 
Each wrong they suffer, and each wo they feel. 

Alas ! their sorrows in their bosoms dwell ; 
They've much to suffer, but have nought to tell 
They have no evil in the place to state. 
And dare not say, it is the house they hate : 
They own there's granted all such place can give. 
But live repining, for *t is there they live. 

Grandsires are there, who now no more must 
see. 
No more must nurse upon the trembling knee 
The lost loved daughter's infant progeny : 
Like death's dread mansion, this allows not place 
For joyful meetings of a kindred race. 

Is not the matron there, to whom the son 
Was wont at each declining day to run ; 
He (when his toil was over) gave delight. 
By lifting up the latch, and one '* Good night ?'* 
Yes, she is here ; but nightly to her door 
The son, still lab'ring, can return no more. 
Widows are here, who in their huts were left. 
Of husband's children, plenty, ease bereft ; 
Yet all that grief within the humble shed 
Was soften'd, soften'd in the humble bed : 
But here, in all its force, remains the grief. 
And not one soft'ning object for relief. 
Who can, when here, the social neighbour meet? 
Who learn the story current in the street ? 
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Who to die loog-knoini i 
FactB they hsve leani'd or fedings of dx keatt? — 
Tliej talk indeed, hot who cm diooK a fiiead* 
Or seek compuiiaot at their jonncr's end? 

Here are not those whom ther, whea jatete 
knew: 
Who, with like fortune, up to manhood giev ; 
Who, with like tronhles, at old age anifvd ; 
Who, like themselTes, die joy of life am f i fed ; 
Whom time and ciutom ao fa"»K^y made. 
That looks the meaning in the mind eooTej'd ; 
But here to strangers, words nor looks impait 
The Tarioos morements of the soficiing heart ; 
Nor will that heart with those aDianee own. 
To whom its views and hopes are all nnknown. 

What, if no grievous fears their lives annoy. 
Is it not worse no prospects to enjoy ? 
*T is cheeiless living in such bounded view. 
With nothing dreadful, but with nothing new ; 
Nothing to bring them joy, to make them weep, — 
The day itself is, like the night, asleep ; 
Or on the sameness if a break be made, 
'T is by some pauper to his grave convey'd : 
By smuggled news from neighb'ring village told. 
News never true, or truth a twelvemonth old ; 
By some new inmate doom'd with them to dwell. 
Or justice come to see that all goes well ; 
Or change of room, or hour of leave to crawl 
On the black footway winding with the wall. 
Till the stem bell forbids, or master's sterner call. 

Here too the mother sees her children train'd. 
Her voice excluded and her feelings pain'd : 
Who govern here, by general rules must move. 
Where ruthless custom rends the bond of love. 
Nations we know have nature's law transgressed, 
Aud snatch'd the infant from the parent's breast ; 
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But still for public good the boy was trained, 
The mother suffer' d^ but the matron gaiu'd : 
Here nature's outrage serves no cause to aid; 
The ill is felt, but not the Spartan made. 

Then too I own, it grieves me to behold 
Those ever virtuous, helpless now and old. 
By all for care and industry approved. 
For truth respected, and for temper loved ; 
And who, by sickness and misfortune tried. 
Gave went its worth and poverty its pride : 
I own it grieves me to behold them sent 
From their old home ; 't is pain, 'tis punishment. 
To leave each scene familiar, every face. 
For a new people and a stranger race ; 
For those who, sunk in sloth and dead to shame. 
From scenes of guilt with daring spirits came ; 
Men, just and guileless, at such manners start. 
And bless their God that time has fenced their heart, 
Confirm'd their virtue, and expelPd the fear 
Of vice in minds so simple and sincere. 

Here the good pauper, losing all the praise 
By worthy deeds acquired in better days, 
Breathes a few mouths, then, to his chamber led. 
Expires, while strangers prattle roimd his bed. 

The grateful hunter, when his horse is old. 
Wills not the useless favourite to be sold ; 
He knows his former worth, and gives him place 
In some fair pasture, till he runs his race : 
But has the labourer, has the seaman done 
Less worthy service, though not dealt to one ? 
Shall we not then contribute to their ease. 
In their old haunts, where ancient objects please ? 
That, till their sight shall fail them, they may trace 
The well-known prospect and the long-loved face. 

The noble oak, in distant ages seen. 
With far-stretched boughs and foliage fresh and green, 
2 c 
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Though now its hare and forky hnnches show 
How much it lacks the vital warmth below^ 
The stately ruin yet our wonder gains. 
Nay, moves our pity, without thought of pains : 
Much more shall real wants and cares of age 
Our gentler passions in their cause engage ; — 
Drooping and burthen'd with a weight of years. 
What venerable ruin man appears ! 
How worthy pity, love, respect, and grief — 
He claims protection — ^he compels reUef ; — 
And shall we send him from our view, to brave 
The storms abroad, whom we at home might save. 
And let a stranger dig our ancient brother's grave ? 
No ! — ^we will shield him from the storm he fears. 
And when he falls, embalm him with our tears. 



Farewell to these ; but all our poor to know. 
Let's seek the winding lane, the narrow row. 
Suburban prospects, where the traveller stops 
To see the sloping tenement on props. 
With building-yards immix'd, and humble sheds and 

shops ; 
Where the Cross-Keys and Plumber's-Arms invite 
Laborious men to taste their coarse dehght ; 
Where the low porches, stretching from the door. 
Gave some distinction in the days of yore, 
Yet now neglected, more offend the eye. 
By gloom and ruin, than the cottage by : 
Places like these the noblest town endures. 
The gayest palace has its sinks and sewers. 

Here is no pavement, no inviting shop. 
To give us shelter when compelled to stop : 
But plashy puddles stand along the way, 
FiU'd by the rain of one tempestuous day ; 
And these so closely to the buildings run. 
That you must ford them, for you cannot shun ; 
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Though here and there convenient hricks are laid. 
And door-side heaps afford their duhious aid. 

Lo ! yonder shed ; observe its garden-ground. 
With the low paling, formed of wreck, around : 
There dwells a Fisher ; if you view his boat. 
With bed and barrel — 't is his house afloat ; 
Look at his house, where ropes, nets, blocks, abound. 
Tar, pitch, and oakum — 't is his boat aground : 
That space enclosed, but little he regards. 
Spread o'er with rehcs of masts, sails, and yards : 
Fish by the wall, on spit of elder, rest. 
Of all his food, the cheapest and the best. 
By his own labour caught, for his own hunger 
dressed. 

Here our reformers come not ; none object 
To paths polluted, or upbraid neglect ; 
None care that ashy heaps at doors are cast, 
Tliat coal dust flies along the blinding blast : 
None heed the stagnant pools on either side. 
Where the new-launch 'd ships of infant-sailors ride : 
Rodneys in rags here British valour boast. 
And hsping Nelsons fright the Gallic coast. 
They fix the rudder, set the swelling sail. 
They point the bowsprit, and they blow the gale : 
True to her port, the frigate scuds away. 
And o'er that frowning ocean finds her bay : 
Her owner rigg'd her, and he knows her worth. 
And sees her, fearless, gunwale-deep go forth ; 
Dreadless he views his sea, by breezes curFd, 
When inch-high billows vex the watery world. 

There, fed by food they love, to raiJ^est size. 
Around the dwellings, docks and wormwood rise ; 
Here the strong mallow strikes her slimy root. 
Here the dull nightshade hangs her deadly fruit ; 
On hills of dust the henbane's faded green, 
And pencil'd flower of sickly scent is seen ; 
2 c 2 
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At the wall's base the fiery nettle springs. 

With fruit globose and fierce with poison'd stings ; 

Above (the growth of many a year) is spread 

The yellow levdl of the stone-crop's bed ; 

In every chink deUghts the fern to grow. 

With glossy leaf and tawny bloom below : 

These, with our sea-weeds, rolling up and down. 

Form the contracted Flora of the town. 

Say, wilt thou more of scenes so sordid know ? 

Then will I lead thee down the dusty Row ; 

By the warm alley and the long close lane, — 

There mark the fractured door and paper'd pane. 

Where flags the noon-tide air, and, as we pass. 

We fear to breathe the putrefying mass : 

But fearless yonder matron ; she disdains 

To sigh for zephyrs from ambrosial plains ; 

But mends her meshes torn, and pours her lay 

All in the stifling fervour of the day. 

Her naked children round the alley run. 
And rollM in dust, are bronzed beneath the sun 
Or gambol round the dame, who loosely dress'd, 
Woos the coy breeze to fan the open breast : 
She, once a handmaid, strove by decent art 
To charm her sailor's eye and touch his heart.; 
Her bosom then was veil'd in kerchief clean. 
And fancy left to form the charms unseen. 

But when a wife, she lost her former care. 
Nor thought on charms, nor time for dress could spare. 
Careless she found her friends who dwelt beside. 
No rival beauty kept alive her pride : 
Still in her bosom virtue keeps her place. 
But decency is gone, the virtue's guard and grace. 
See that long boarded Building ! — By these stairs 
Each humble tenant to that home repairs — 
By one large window Ughted — ^it was made 
For some bold project, some design in trade : 
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This failM, — and one, a humourist in his way, 

(111 was the humour,) bought it in decay; 

Nor will he sell, repair, or take it down ; 

'T is his, — what cares he for the talk of. town? 

" No ! he will let it to the poor ; — a home 

Where he delights to see the creatures come :" 

They may be thieves ; " — " Well so are richer men ; " 

" Or idlers, cheats, or prostitutes ;" — " What then? " 

" Outcasts pursued by justice, vile and base ;" — 

" They need the more his pity and the place : " 

Convert to system his vain mind has built. 

He gives asylum to deceit and guilt. 

In this vast room, each place b}^ habit fix'd. 
Are sexes, families, and ages mix'd — 
To union forced by crime, by fear, by need. 
And all in morals and in modes agreed; 
Some ruin'd men, who from mankind remove ; 
Some ruin'd females, who yet talk of love ; 
And some grown old in idleness — ^the prey 
To vicious spleen, still railing through the day ; 
And need and misery, vice and danger bind 
In sad alliance each degraded mind. 

That window view ! — oiFd paper and old glass 
Stain the strong rays, which, though impeded, pass. 
And give a dusty warmth to that huge room. 
The conquered sunshine's melancholy gloom ; 
When all those western rays, without so bright. 
Within become a ghastly glimmering hght. 
As pale and faint upon the floor they fall. 
Or feebly gleam on the opposing wall : 
That floor, once oak, now pieced with fir unplaii.r 1, 
Or^ where not pieced, in places bored and staiuM ; 
That wall once whiten'd, now an odious si^hr.. 
Stain'd with all hues, except its ancient w hito : 
The only door is fasten'd by a pin. 
Or stubborn bar, that none may hurry in : 

2 c 3 
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For this poor room, like rooms of greater pride. 
At times contains what prudent men would hide. 

Where'er the floor allows an eren space. 
Chalking and marks of Tarious games have place ; 
Boys, without foresight, pleased in halters swing ; 
On a fix*d hook men cast a fljring ring ; 
While gin and snuff their female neighhours share. 
And the hlack heverage in the fractured ware. 

On swinging shelf are things incongruous stored, — 
Scraps of their food, — the cards and crihhage-board, — 
With pipes and pouches ; while on peg below^ 
Hang a lost member's fiddle and its bow : 
That still reminds them how he'd dance and play. 
Ere sent untimely to the Convicts' Bay. 
Here by a curtain, by a blanket there. 
Are various beds concealed, but none with care ; 
Wha« some by day and some by night, as best 
Suit their employments, seek uncertain rest ; 
The drowsy children at their pleasure creep 
To the known crib, and there securely sleep. 

Each end contains a grate, and these beside 
Are hung utensils for their boil'd and fried — 
AU used at any hour, by night, by day. 
As suit the purse, the person or the prey. 

Above the fire, the mantel-shelf contains 
Of china-ware some poor unmatched remains ; 
There many a tea-cup's gaudy fragment stands. 
All placed by vanity's unwearied hands ; 
For here she lives, e'en here she looks about. 
To find some small consoling objects out : 
Nor heed these Spartan dames their house, not sit 
'Mid cares domestic, — they nor sew nor knit ; 
But of their fate discourse, 'their wa3rs, their wars. 
With arm'd authorities, their 'scapes and scan : 
These lead to present evils, and a cup. 
If fortune grant it, winds description up. 
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High hung up at either end, and next the wall. 
Two ancient mirrors show the forms of all. 
In all their force ; — these aid them in their dress. 
But with the good, the evils too express. 
Doubling each look of care, each token of distress. 



j LETTER XIX. 

! 

THE POOR OF THE BOROUGH. 

I THE PARISH CLERK. 

! The Parish -Clerk began bis Duties with the late Vicar, a grrave 

j and austere Man ; one folly orthodox; a Detecter and Opposer 

i of the Wiles of Satan— His opinion of his own Fortitude— The 

I more frail offended by these Professions— His good Advice gives 

I further Provocation— They invent Stratagems to overcome his 

j Virtue— His Triumph— He is not yet invulnerable: is assaulted 

I by Fear of Want, and Avarice— He gradually yields to the Se- 

I duction— He reasons with himself, and is persuaded— He offends* 

I but with Terror; repeats his Offence; grows fiuniliar with 

I Crime : is detected— His Sufferings and Death. 



With our late Vicar, and his age the same. 
His Clerk, hight Jachin, to his office came ; 
The like slow speech was his, the like tall teudei 

frame: 
But Jachin was the gravest man on ground. 
And heard his master's jokes with look profound ; 
For worldly wealth this man of letters sigh'd. 
And had a sprinkling of the spirit's pride : 
But he was soher, chaste, devout, and just. 
One whom his neighbours could believe and trust : 
Of none suspected, neither man nor maid 
By him were wrong'd, or were of him afraid. 
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There wbs indeed a firown, a trick of state 
In Jadiin ;^formal was his air and gait : 
But if he seem'd more solemn and less kind. 
Than some light men to light affurs confined, 

J Still 't was allow'd that he should so hehaye, 

I As in high seat, and be severely graye. 

i This book-taught man, to man's first foe profess'd 

I Defiance stem, and hate that knew not rest ; 

I He held that Satan, since the worid b^an» 
In every act had strife with every man ; 
That never evil deed on earth was done, 

I But of the acting parties he was one ; 

The flattering guide to make ill prospects clear ; 

I To smooth rough ways the constant pioneer ; 

I The ever-tempting, soothing, softening power, 

I Ready to cheat, seduce, deceive, devour. 

I " Me has the sly Seducer oft withstood,** 

I Said pious Jachin, — " but he gets no good ; 

I I pass the house whf re swings the tempting sign, 

I And pointing, tell him, ' Satan, that is thine : ' 
I pass the damsels pacing down the street. 
And look more grave and solemn when we meet ; 
Nor doth it irk me to rebuke their smiles, 

j Their wanton ambling and their watchful wiles : 
Nay, like the good John Bunyan, when I view 
Those forms, Fm angry at the ills they do ; 
That I could pinch and spoil, in sin*s despite. 
Beauties ! which firail and evil thoughts excite. 
" At feasts and banquets seldom am I found* 
And (save at church) abhor a tuneful sound ; 
To plays and shows I run not to and fro. 
And where my master goes, forbear to go." 

No wonder Satan took the thing amiss. 
To be opposed by such a man as this — 
A man so grave, important, cautious, wise. 
Who dared not trust his feeUng or his eyes ; 
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No vironder he should lurk and lie in wait. 
Should fit his hooks and ponder on the hait. 
Should on his movements keep a watchful eye ; 
For he pursued a fish who led the fiy. 

With his own peace our Clerk was not content. 
He tried, good man ! to make his friends repent. 

" Nay, nay, my friends, from inns and taveriw fly ; 
You may suppress your thirst, but not supply : 
A foolish proverb says, * the devil's at home ; ' 
But he is there, and tempts in every room : 
Men feel, they know not why, such places please ; 
His are the spells — they're idleness and ease ; 
Magic of fatal kind he throws around. 
Where care is banish'd but the heart is bound. 

" Think not of Beauty ; — when a maid you meet. 
Turn from her view and step across the street ; 
Dread all the sex : their looks create a charm, 
A smile should fright you and a word alarm : 
E'en I myself, with all my watchful care. 
Have for an instant felt th' insidious snare ; 
And caught my sinful eyes at th' endangering stare ; 
Till I was forced to smite my bounding breast 
With forceful blow, and bid the bold-one rest. 

" Go not with crowds when they to pleasure run. 
But pubhc joy in private safety shun : 
When bells, diverted from their true intent. 
Ring loud for some deluded mortal sent 
To hear or make long speech in parliament : 
What time the many, that unruly beast. 
Roars its rough joy and shares the final feast : 
Then heed my counsel, shut thine ears and eyes ; 
A few will hear me — ^for the few are wise." 

Not Satan's friends, nor Satan's self could bear 
The cautious man who took of souls such care ; 
An interloper, — one who, out of place. 
Had volunteered upon the side of grace : 

\ 
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There was his mssto- ready once a week 

To gire mdrice ; what fuitho* need he seek ? 

** Amen, so be it : *' — ^what had he to do 

With mure than this ? — 't was insolent and new ; 

And some determined on a way to see 

How frail he was, that so it might not be. 

First they essay'd to tempt our saint to sin. 
By points id doctrine argued at an inn ; 
Where he might warmly reason, deeply drink^ 
Then lose all power to argue and to think. 
In Tain they tried ; he took the question up, 
Clear'd every doubt, and barely touch'd the cup : 
By many a text be proved his doctrine sound. 
And look*d in triumph on the tempters round. 

Next 't was their care an artful lass to find. 
Who might consult him, as perplex*d in mind ; 
She they conceived might put her case with fears. 
With tender tremblings and seducing tears ; 
She might such charms of various kind display. 
That he would feel their force and melt away : 
For why of nymphs such caution and such dread. 
Unless he felt, and fear'd to be misled ? 

She came, she spake : he calmly heard her case. 
And plainly told her 'twas a want of grace; 
Bade her " such fancies and affections check. 
And wear a thicker muslin on her neck." 
Abased, his human foes the combat fled. 
And the stem clerk yet higher held his head. 
They were indeed a weak, impatient set. 
But their shrewd prompter had his engines yet ; 
Had various means to make a mortal trip. 
Who shunned a flowing bowl and rosy lip; 
And knew a thousand ways his heart to move. 
Who flies from banquets and who laughs at love. 

Thus far the playfril Muse has lent her aid. 
But now departs, of graver theme afraid; 
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Her may we seek in more appropriate time. — 
There is no jesting with distress and crime. 

Our worthy Clerk had now arrived at fame, 
Snch as but few in his degree might claim ; 
But he was poor, and wanted not the sense 
That lowly rates the praise without the pence : 
He saw the common herd with reverence treat 
The weakest burgess whom they chanced to meet ; 
While few respected his exalted views. 
And all beheld his doublet and his shoes : 
None, when they meet, would to his parts allow 
(Save his poor boys) a hearing or a bow : 
To this false judgment of the vulgar mind. 
He was not fully, as a saint, resigned ; 
He found it much his jealous soul affect. 
To fear derision and to find neglect. 

The year was bad, the christening-fees were small. 
The weddings few, the parties paupers all : 
Desire of gain with fear of want combined. 
Raised sad commotion in his wounded mind ; 
Wealth was in all his thoughts, his views, his dreams. 
And prompted base desires and baseless schemes. 

Alas! how often erring mortals keep 
The strongest watch against the foes who sleep ; 
While the more wakeful, bold and artful foe 
Is suffered guardless and unmark'd to go. 

Once in a month the sacramental bread 
Our Clerk with wine upon the table spread : 
The custom this, that, as the vicar reads, 
He for our offerings round the church proceeds : 
Tall spacious seats the wealthier people hid. 
And none had view of what his neighbour did : 
Laid on the box and paingled when the}^ fell. 
Who should the worth of each oblation tell? 
JjkOVf as poor Jachin took the usual round. 
And saw the alms and heard the metal sound. 
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He had a thought — at first it was no more 
Than — " these have cash and give it to the poor'* 
A second thought from this to work began — 
" And can they give it to a poorer man?" 
Proceeding thus, — " My merit could they know. 
And knew my need, how freely they'd bestow ; 
But though they know net, these remain the same. 
And are a strong, although a secret claim : 
To me, alas ! the want and worth are known. 
Why then, in fact, 'tis but to take my own." 

Thought afier thought pour*d in, a tempting train, - 
" Suppose it done, — ^who is it could complain ? 
How could the poor ? for they such trifles share. 
As add no comfort, as suppress no care; 
But many a pittance makes a worthy heap, — 
What says the law ? that silence puts to sleep : — 
Nought then forbids, the danger could we shun. 
And sure the business may be safely done. 

" But am I earnest ? — earnest ? No. — I say. 
If such my mind, that I could plan a way ; 
Let me reflect ; — Fve not allowed me time 
To purse the pieces, and if dropp'd they'd chi'me :" 
Fertile is evil in the soul of man, — 
He paused, — said Jachin, "They may drop on 

bran. 
Why then 't is safe and (all considered) just. 
The poor receive it, — 't is no breach of trust : 
The old and widows may their trifles miss. 
There must be evil in a good like this : 
But 1*11 be kind— the sick I'll visit twice. 
When now but once, and freely give advice. 
Yet let me think again :" — Again he tried, 
For stronger reasons on his passion's side, 
And^juickly these were found, yet slowly he complied. 

The morning came : the common service done, 
Sliut every door, — the solemn rite begun, — 
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Aud, as the priest the sacred sapngs read^ 
The clerk went forward, trembling as he tread : 
O'er the tall pew he held the box, and heard. 
The offer'd piece, rejoicing as he fear'd : 
Just by the pillar, as he cautious tripp'd. 
And tum'd the aile, he then a portion sUpp'd 
From the full store, and to the pocket sent. 
But held a moment — and then down it went. 

The priest read on, on walk'd the man afraid. 
Till a gold offering in the plate was laid ; 
'Trembling he took it, for a moment stopp'd. 
Then down it fell, and sounded as it dropp'd ; 
Amazed he started, for th' affiighted man. 
Lost and bewildered, thought not of the bran. 
But all were silent, all on things intent 
Of high concern, none ear to money lent ; 
So on he walk'd, more cautious than before. 
And gain'd the purposed sum and one piece more. 

" Practice makes perfect :" when the month caaie 
round. 
He dropp'd the cash, nor listened for a sound ; 
But yet, when last of all th' assembled flock 
He ate and drank, — ^it gave th' electric shock : 
Oft was he forced his reasons to repeat. 
Ere he could kneel in quiet at his seat ; 
But custom soothed him — ere a single year 
All this was done without restraint or fear. 
Cool and collected, easy and composed. 
He was correct till all the service closed ; 
Then to his home, without a groan or sigh. 
Gravely he went, and laid his treasure by . 

Want will complain : some widows had ex- 
press'd 
A doubt if they were favoured like the rest ; 
The rest described with like regret their dole, 
Aud thus from parts they reasoned to the whole : 
2 D 
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When all agreed aooie eril mnt be doar. 

Or ricli mm'f heaiti grew karder than a ataae^ 

Oar easy ricar cot tiie matter Aatii 
He would not listen to sock tDc repast. 

All were not thus — there gOfcm*d in that jear 
A stem stout draily an angiy overseer ; 
A tyrant fond of power, load, lewd, and iKist 

serere: 
Him the mild yicar, him tiie gnrrer detk. 
Advised, reprored, but nothii^ would he bmoIc, 
Save the disgrace, ** and that, my firienda,^ aaid be, 
'' Will I avenge, whenever time may be.** 
And now, alas ! 'twas time; — fifom man to man 
Doubt and alarm and shrewd suspicifms nm. 

With angry spirit and with sly intent. 
This parish-ruler to the altar went : 
A private mark he fix*d on shiUings three. 
And but one mark could in the money see ; 
Besides, in peering round, he chanced to note 
A sprinkling slight on Jachin's Sunday-coat : 

All doubt was over : — ^when the flock were bless'd. 
In wrath he rose, and thus his mind express'd. 
" Foul deeds are here I" and saying this, he took 

The Clerk, whose conscience, in her cold-fit, shook : 

His pocket then was emptied on the place; 

All saw his guilt; all witnessed his disgrace: 

He fell, he fainted, not a groan, a look. 

Escaped the culprit ; 'twas a final stroke — 

A death-wound never to be heal'd — a fall 

That all had witnessed, and amazed were all. 
As he recover'd, to hi^ mind it came, 

** I owe to Satan this disgrace and shame :" 

All the seduction now appeared in view ; 

" Let me withdraw," he said, and he withdrew : 

No one withheld him, all in union cried, 

BVn the avenger, — " We are satisfied ' 
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For what has death in any form to give. 
Equal to that man's terrors, if he live ?" 

He lived in freedom, but he hourly saw 
How much more fatal justice is than law ; 
He saw another in his office reign. 
And his mild master treat him with disdain : 
He saw that all men shunn'd him, some reviled. 
The harsh pass'd frowning, and the simple 

smiled ; 
The town maintained him, but with some reproof, 
"And clerks and scholars proudly kept aloof." 

In each lone place, dejected and dismayed, 
Shrinking from view, his wasting form he laid; 
Or to the restless sea and roaring wind 
Gave the strong yearnings of a ruin'd mind : 
On the broad beach, the silent summer-day, 
Stretch'd on some wreck, he wore his life away ; 
Or where the river mingles with the sea. 
Or on the mud bank by the elder tree. 
Or by the bounding marsh-dyke, there was he : 
And when unable to forsake the town. 
In the blind courts he sate desponding down — 
Always alone j then feebly would he crawl 
The church-way walk, and lean upon the wall ; 
Too ill for this, he lay beside the door, 
Compell'd to hear the reasoning of the poor : 
He look*d so pale, so weak, the pityin^ crowd 
Their firm belief of his repentance vovd ; 
They saw him then so ghastly and so thin. 
That they exclaimM, " Is this the work of sin?" 

" Yes," in his better moments, he replied. 
Of sinful avarice and the spirit's pride ; — 
While yet untempted, I was safe and well ; 
Temptation came ; I reason'd, and I fell : 
To be man's guide and glory I design'd 
A rare example for our sinful kind ; 
2 D 2 
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i)n%%fiVK yon tenemeiit, apart and imally 
Where the wet pebbles i bine upon the wall ; 
Where the low benches lean beside the door. 
And the red paling boonds the space before ; 
Where thrift and lavender, and lad's-lore bloom, — 
That humble dwelling in the widow's home ; 
Th4;re live a pair, for various fortunes known. 
Hut the blind Ellen will relate her own : — 
Yet ere we hear the story she can tell, 
On prouder lorrowi let us briefly dwell. 
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IVe often marvell'd, when, by night, by day 
I've mark'd the manners moving in my way. 
And heard the language and beheld the lives 
Of lass and lover, goddesses and wives, 
That books, which promise much of life to give. 
Should show so little how we truly live. 

To me it seems, their females and their men 
Are but the creatures of the author^s pen j 
Nay, creatures borrow'd and again convey'd 
From book to book — the shadows of a shade ! 
Life, if they search, would show them many a change ; 
The ruin sudden, and the misery strange I 
With more of grievous, base, and dreadful things. 
Than novelists relate or poet sings : 
But they, who ought to look the world around. 
Spy out a single spot in fairy-ground ; 
Where all, in turn, ideal forms behold. 
And plots are laid and histories are told. 

Time have I lent — I would their debt were less — 
To flow'ry pages of sublime distress ; 
And to the heroine's soul-distracting fefirs 
I early gave my sixpences and tears : 
Oft have I travelled in these tender tales. 
To Damlei/- Cottages and Maple-Vales, 
And watch'd the fair-one from the first-bom sigh. 
When Henry pass'd and gazed in passing by ; 
Till I beheld them pacing in the park. 
Close by a coppice where *t was cold and dark ; 
When such affection with such fate appeared. 
Want and a father to be shunn'd and fear d. 
Without employment, prospect, cot, or cash ; 
That I have judged th' heroic souls were rash. 

Now shifts the scene, — the fair in tower confined. 
In all things suffers but in change of mind ; 
Now woo'd by greatness to a bed of state. 
Now deeply threat«n'd with a dungeon's grate ; 
2 D 3 
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Till, tuffering much, and being tried enough 
Sbe shines, triumphant nuid ! — temptation-piooC. 

Then was I led to Tengefnl monks, wlio mix 
With n^'mphs and swains, and play impriesti^ 

tricks; 
Then riew'd banditti who in forest wide. 
And cavem vast, indignant yirgins bide ; 
Who, hemm'd with bands of sturdiest rognes about. 
Find some strange soooonr, and oome virgins out. 

I've watch'd a wintry night on castle-walls, 
Tve stalk'd by moonligbt through deserted halls. 
And when the weary world was sunk to rest, 
Fve had such sights as — ^may not be expressed. 
Lo ! that ch&teau, the western tower decay'd. 
The peasants shun it, — they are all afraid ; 
For there was done a deed ! — could walls reveal. 
Or timbers tell it, how the heart would feel ! 
Most horrid was it : — for. behold, the floor 
Has stain of blood, and will be clean no more : 
Hark to the winds ! which through the wide saloon 
And the long passage send a dismal tune, — 
Music that ghosts delight in ; — and now beed 
Yon beauteous nymph, who must unmask the deed ; 
See ! with majestic sweep she swims alone. 
Through rooms, all dreary, guided by a groan : 
Though windows rattle, and though tap'stries shake. 
And the feet falter every step they take, 
'Mid moans and gibing sprights she silent goes. 
To find a something, which will soon expose 
The villanies and wiles of her determined foes : 
And, having thus adventured, thus endured, 
Fame, wealth, and lover, are for life secured. 

Much have I fear'd, but am no more afraid. 
When some chaste be&uty, by some wretch b^trayM, 
Is drawn away with such distracted speed. 
That she anticipates a dreadful deed : 
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Not SO do I — Let solid walls impound 
The captive fair, and dig a moat around ; 
Let there be brazen locks and bars of steel. 
And keepers cruel, such as never feel ; 
With not a single note the purse supply. 
And when she begs, let men and maids deny ; 
Be windows those from which she dares not fall. 
And help so distant, 't is in vain to call ; 

; Still means of freedom will some power devise. 
And from the baffled ruffian snatch his prize. 

To Northern Wales, in some sequestered spot, 
I've followed fair Louisa to her cot ; 
Where, then a wretched and deserted bride. 
The injur' d fair-one wished from man to hide ; 
Till by her fond repenting Belville found, 

I By some kind chance — ^the straying of a hound, 
He at her feet craved mercy, nor in vain, 

I For the relenting dove flew back again. 

There's something rapturous in distress, or, oh ! 
Could Clementina bear her lot of woe ? 
Or what she underwent could maiden undergo ? 
The day was fix'd ; for so the lover sigh'd. 
So knelt and craved, he could n't be denied ; 
When, tale most dreadful ! every hope adieu, — 
For the fond lover is the brother too : 
All other griefs abate ; this monstrous grief 
Has no remission, comfort, or relief; 
Four ample volumes, through each page disclose, — 
Good Heaven protect us ! only woes on woes ; 
Till some strange means afford a sudden view 
Of some vile plot, and every woe adieu I 

Now, should we grant these beauties all endure 
Severest pangs, they've still the speediest cure ; 
Before one charm be wither'd from the face. 
Except the bloom, which shall again have place, 
In wedlock ends each wish, in triumph all disgrace y 
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And life to come, we fairly may aqipoBe, 
One light, bright contrut to these wild daik won. 
These let us leave, and at her sonows look. 
Too often seen, but seldom in a book ; 
I>et her who felt, relate them ; on her dbair 
The heroine sits — in former yean, the fiur. 
Now aged and poori but EUen Orfard knowi 
That we should humbly take what HeaT'n bertows. 

** My father died— again my mother wed. 
And found the comforts of her life were fled ; 
Her angry husband, vex'd through half his yean 
Hy loss and troubles, tiird her soul with fean : 
Their children many, and 't was my poor place 
To nurse and wait on all the infant-iaoe ; 
Lalx)ur and hunger were indeed my part. 
And should have strengthen^ an erroneous heart. 

** Sore was the grief to see him angry come, 
Atid teased with business, make distress at home : 
The father's fury and the children's cries 
I soon could hear, but not my mother's sighs ; 
For she look'd back on comforts, and would say, 
* I wrong'd thee, Ellen,' and then turn away : 
Thus, for my age's good, my youth was tried. 
And this my fortune till my mother died. 

" So, amid sorrow much and little cheer — 
A common case — I pass'd my twentieth year ; 
For these are frequent evils ; thousands share 
An equal grief — the like domestic care. 

" Then in my days of bloom, of health and youth. 
One, much above me, vow'd his love and truth : 
We often met, he dreading to be seen. 
And much I question'd what such dread might mean ; 
Yet I believed him true ; my simple heart 
And undirected reason* took his part. 

" Can he who loves me, whom I love, deceive ? 
Cud I such wrong of one so kind believe. 
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Who lives but in my smile, who trembles when I 
grieve? 

" He dared not marry, but we met to prove 
What sad encroachments and deceits has love : 
Weak that I was, when he, rebuked, withdrew, 
I let him see that I was wretched too ; 
When less my caution, I had still the pain 
Of his or mine own weakness to complain. 

" Happy the lovers class'd alike in life. 
Or happier yet the rich endowing wife ; 
But most aggrieved the fond believing maid. 
Of her rich lover tenderly afraid : 
You judge th' event ; for grievous was my fate, 
Painful to feel, and shameful to relate : 
Ah ! sad it was my burthen to sustain. 
When the least misery was the dread of pain ; 
When I have grieving told him my disgrace. 
And plainly mark'd indifference in his face, 

*' Hard ! with these fears and terrors to behold 
The cause of all, the faithless lover, cold ; 
Impatient grown at every wish denied. 
And barely civil, soothed and gratified ; 
Peevish when urged to think of vows so strong. 
And angry when 1 spake of chme and wrong. 
All this I felt, and still the sorrow grew. 
Because I felt that I deserved it too, 
And begg'd my infant stranger to forgive 
The mother's shame, which in herself must live. 
When known that shame, I, soon expell'd from home. 
With a frail sister shared a hovel's gloom ; 
There barely fed — (what could I more request ?) 
My infant dumberer sleeping at my breast, 
I from my window saw his blooming bride. 
And my seducer smiling at her ^de ; 
Hope lived till then; I sank upon the floor, 
And grief and thought and feeling were no more : 
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Although revived, I judged that life would eloae;. 
And went to rest, to wonder that I rote : 
My dreams were dismal, — wheresoever I strsf'd, 
I sccm'd asham*d, alarm'd, despised, betra/d ; 
Always in grief, in guilt, disgraced, forlorn. 
Mourning that one so weak, so vile, was bom ; 
The earth a desert, tumult in the sea. 
The birds affrighten'd fled from tree to tree. 
Obscured the setting sun, and every thing like me : 
But IIeav*n had mercy, and my need at length 
Urged me to labour, and renew'd my strength. 
I strove for patience as a sinner must. 
Yet felt th' opinion of the world unjust : 
Tliere was my lover, in his joy esteem'd. 
And I, in Qiy distress, as guilty deem'd ; 
Yet sure, not all the guilt and shame belong 
To her who feels and suffers for the wrong : 
The cheat at play may use the wealth he's won. 
Hut is not honoured for the mischief done ; 
The cheat in love may use each villain art. 
And boast the deed that breaks the victim's heart. 
" Four years were past ; I might again have 
found 
Some erring wish, but for another wound : 
Lovely my daughter grew, her face was fair. 
Hut no expression ever brightened there; 
I doubted long, and vainly strove to make 
Some certain meaning of the words she spake ; 
But meaning there was none, and I surveyed 
With dread the beauties of my idiot-maid. 
Still I submitted ;— Oh ! 't is meet and fit 
In all we feel to make the heart submit ; 
Gloomy and calm my days, but I had then. 
It seem'd, attractions for the eyes of men : 
The sober master of a decent trade 
O^erlook'd my errors, and his offer made ; 
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Reason assented : — true, my heart denied, 

' But thou*' I said, ' shalt be no more my guide.' 

** When wed, our toil and trouble, pains and care. 
Of means to live procured us humble share ; 
Five were our sons, — and we, though careful found 
Our hopes declining as the year came round : 
For I perceived, yet would not soon perceive. 
My husband stealing from my view to grieve : 
Silent he grew, and when he spoke he sigh'd. 
And surly look'd, and peevishly replied : 
Pensive by nature, he had goUe of late 
To those who preach'd of destiny and fate. 
Of things fore-doom*d, and of election-grace. 
And how in vain we strive to run our race ; 
That all by works and moral worth we gain 
Is to perceive our care and labour vain ; 
That still the more we pay, our debts the more remain ; 
That he who feels not the mysterious call. 
Lies bound in sin, still grov'ling from the fall. 
My husband felt not : — our persuasion, prayer. 
And our best reason, darkened his despair ; 
His very nature changed ; he now reviled 
My former conduct, — ^he reproached my child : 
He talked of bastard slips, and cursed his bed, 
And from our kindness to concealment fled ; 
For ever to some evil change inclined. 
To every gloomy thought he lent his mind. 
Nor rest would give to us, nor rest himself could find ; 
His son suspended saw him, long bereft 
Of life, nor prospect of revival left. 

" With him died all our prospects, and once more 
I shared th' allotments of the parish poor ; 
Tiiey took my children too, and this I know. 
Was just and lawful, but I felt the blow : 
My idiot^maid and one unhealthy boy ^ 
Were left, a mother's misery and her joy> 




Tbai all relipm VH t^ tnde flf pnolB, 
AxMd ara, v^ea doMl, mmM ptnsk like tiie I 

And 2K, to hnlj and ao gnr bcAve 

AL ! ipare a wauktx — I can tell no man. 

" Lmrest vas made that tliPT iboidd not deitioy 
The oomel J fonn of mr «^^"^<< boy — 
Bat pardoa came not ; damp the pbee and deep 
Where he was kept, as they'd a tiger keep ; 
For he, oohappy ! had before them afl 
Vow'd he *d ettxjpe, whaterer might be£dL 

" He *d means of dress, and dreas'd beyond his 

And so to see him in soch dismal scenes, 
I cannot speak it — cannot bear to tell 
Of that sad hour — I heard the passing bell ! 
"Slowly they went; he smiled, and lookM so 
smart. 
Yet sure he shuddered when he saw the cart, 
And gave a look — until my dying day. 
That look will never from my mind away : 
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Oft as I sit, and ever in my dreams, 

I see that look, and they have heard my screams. 

" Now let me speak no more — ^yet all declared 
That one so young, in pity, should he spared. 
And one so manly ; — on his graceful neck. 
That chains of jewels may he proud to deck. 
To a small mole a mother's lips have press' d, — 
And there the cord — my hreath is sore oppressed. 

" I now can speak again : — my elder boy 
Was that year drown'd, — a seaman in a hoy : 
He left a numerous race ; of these would some. 
In their young troubles to my cottage come. 
And these 1 taught — an humble teacher I — 
Upon their heavenly Parent to rely. 

** Alas ! I needed such reliance more : 
My idiot-girl, so simply gay before. 
Now wept in pain ; some wretch had found a time. 
Depraved and wicked, for that coward-crime ; 
I had indeed my doubt, but I suppressed 
The thought that day and night cUsturb'd my rest ; 
She and that sick-pale brother — but why strive 
To keep the terrors of that time alive ? 

" The hour arrived, the new, th' undreaded pain, 
That came with violence, and yet came in vain. 
I saw her die : her brother too is dead ; 
Nor own*d such crime — what is it that I dread ? 

" The parish aid withdrawn, I look'd around. 
And in my school a bless'd subsistence found — 
My winter-calm of life : to be of use 
Would pleasant thoughts and heavenly hopes produce ; 
I loved them all ; it soothed me to presage 
The various trials of their riper age. 
Then dwell on mine, and bless the Power who gave 
Pains to tsorrect us, and remorse to save. 

" Yes I these were days of peace, but they are past, — 
A trial came, I will believe, a last ; 
2 B 
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I Vmc 3t si^fau xad ay tmflknmiemt gone, 

UkIms I Ere. hat to the dsr fiiv on ; 

TVoK ercs. which loo^ tbe b^t of heavca eajoy'dL 

Were HOC or ynr?. br s^obt acstFOT*d[ : 

M J senses &tl noC dS ; I Jpcak* I pnj ; 

Bt iiight mj Rst, BIT food I take br dvr; 

And, as mr mind looks ihmfn l to bt end, 

I Itm mankind, and caD mj God my 1 



LETTER XXI. 

TUB POOm OF THE BOROCGB. 

ABEL KEEXE. 

Abel, ft poor Man, Temcher of ft SdMol of the kmcr Ord« ; is 
placed in the Oflke of a MerchftBt; is alftnued by Discoones of 
the Clerks ; unable to reply ; becomes ft Oonveft ; d rcaaes , 
drinks, and ridicales lus formo' Cmdoct— The Retnonstrftpce 
of his Sister, a deront Maiden— Its Effect— The Merchant dies- 
Abel retoms to Porerty nnpitied ; but reliered— His *«bject 
Condition— His Melandioly — He wmndos about : is foond— 
His own Account of himself, and the Revolutions in his Mind. 



A QUIBT, simple man was Abel Keene, 

He meant no harm, nor did he often mean : 

He kept a school of loud rebellious boys. 

And growing old, grew nervous with the noise ; 

When a kind Merchant hired his usefiil pen. 

And made him happiest of accompting men ; 

With glee he rose to every easy day. 

When half the labour Immght him twice the pay. 
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There were young clerks, and there the merchant's 
son, 
Choice spirits all, who wish'd him to he one ; 
It musf , no question, give them lively joy, 
Hopes long indulged to comhat and destroy ; 
At these they levell'd all their skill and strength, — 
He fell not quickly, but he fell at length : 
They quoted books, to him both bold and new. 
And scomM as fables all he held as true ; 
** Such monkish stories, and such nursery lies," 
That he was struck with terror and surprise. 

" What ! all his life had he the laws obeyed. 
Which they broke through and were not once 

afraid? 
Had he so long his evil passions check'd. 
And yet at last had nothing to expect? 
While they their lives in joy and pleasure led. 
And then had nothing, at the end, to dread? 
Was all his priest with so much zeal conveyed, 
A part ! a speech ! for which the man was paid ? 
And were his pious books, his solemn prayers. 
Not worth one tale of the admired Voltaire's ? 
Then was it time, while yet some years remained. 
To drink untroubled and to think unchain' d. 
And on all pleasures, which his purse could give. 
Freely to seize, and while he lived, to live." 

Much time he pass'd in this important strife. 
The bliss or bane of his remaining life ; 
For converts all are made with care and grief, 
And pangs attend the birth of unbelief; 
Nor pass they soon ; — with awe and fear he took 
The flowery way, and cast back many a look. 

The youths applauded much his wise design, 
With weighty reasoning o'er their evening wine ; 
And much in private 'twould their mirth improve. 
To hear how Abel spake of life and love ; 
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1\» hr^r him o\vn what grierottB ptint it < 
Kv\' iW \4«l Mint w«t in the iinner lost, 
Kif* hH« |Hwr wind, with every deed akrm'd, 
m %^^ ««« w^Utnt Mid hy vice was cbarm'd. 

)\Mr AM «^lt»r\l in hit bold career, 
{ A^ U«Y« t\ii ic<^, with pleaiure and widi fear - 
t^^^^4r^^l^ >t^ Kuiiting for the joy, he went, 
Ko|tcutt^^ iH^w« now dreading to repent : 
>Vah a\ikwiia\\ p«c«« and with himaelf at war, 
I'Vur )^^kH^ \t»< (h|tht«n*d that he went to far ; 
\>t\ ^wr hvtt i^tt^vr^ hcM solicit praiie, 
Vui) ihoM ^M^H>Ntl with blunders and delays: 
The >\ku(^ uHvr« a(4ly nassion's calls pursue, 
\\\\i ^^^ aud w^^diMss start at scenes so new, 
Ausi (r\'mhU\ wh^^u th^yV done, for all they dared 

\t Wi^B^h <^xaui|4«» Ab«rs dread removed. 
With «umU ixuuH^ru he smight the joys he loved ; 
Not i>>«itiu|{ h«r«« h«» claimM his share of fame, 
Aud tlr«t th^MT v\»tMry, tht^n their wit became ; 
lh» jt>«t was hitti^r Mud his satire bold, 
Whfu h<^ his tal«Mi lit' Rkrmal brethren told; 
What tim<> with )»ious n^^ighboiurs he diicuss'd, 
Thoir bi>a»t«Hl trtnuiurv and their boundless trust : 
** Such wort» our dn^ams.** the jovial elder cried ; 
** Awakt) and live,*' his youthfVil firionds replied. 

Now the gay clerk a modest drab despised. 
And clad him smartly as his Ariends advised ; 
So fine a coat u|Hn( his hack he threw. 
That not an alley-boy old Abel knew; 
Broad polished buttons biased that coat upon, 
Autl just beneath the watch's trinkets shone,— 
A splendid watch, that pointed out the time. 
To fly from business and make free with crime ; 
The crimson waistcoat and the silken hose 
RankM the lean man among the Borough beaux : 
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His raven hair he cropp'd with fieree disdain^ 

And light elastic locks encased his brain : 

More pliant pupil who could hope to find. 

So decked in person and so changed in mind ? / 

When Abel walked the streets, with pleasant mien 
He met his friends, delighted to be seen ; 
And when ke rode along the public way. 
No beau so gaudy, and no youth so gay. 

His pious sister, now an ancient maid, 
F*or Abel fearing, first in secret pray'd ; 
Then thus in love and scorn her notions she conve3r d. 

" Alas ! my brother ! can I see thee pace 
Hoodwink'd to hell, and not lament thy case, 
Nor stretch my feeble hand to stop thy headlong race? 
Lo ! thou art bound ; a slave in Satan's chain. 
The righteous Abel tum'd the wretched Cain ; 
His brother's blood against the murderer cried. 
Against thee thine, unhappy suicide I 
Are all our pious nights and peaceful days. 
Our evening readings and our morning praise. 
Our spirits' comfort in the trials sent. 
Our hearts' rejoicings in the blessings lent. 
All that o'er grief a cheering influence shed. 
Are these for ever and for ever fled ? 

" When, in the years gone by, the trying years. 
When faith and hope had strife with wants and fears, 
Thy nerves have trembled till thou couldst not eat 
(Dress'd by this hand) thy mess of simple meat ; 
When, grieved by fastings, gall'd by fates severe. 
Slow pass'd the days of the successless year ; 
Still in these gloomy hours, my brother then 
Had glorious views, unseen by prosperous men : 
And when thy heart has felt its wish denied. 
What gracious texts hast thou to grief applied ; 
Till thou hast enter'd in thine humble bed. 
By lofty hopes and heavenly musings fed ; 
2 B 3 
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Then I have seen thy lively looks express 
The spirit's comforts in the man's distress. 

" Then didst thou cry, exulting, * Yes, 'tis fit, 
'Tis meet and right, my heart ! that we submit :' 
And wilt thou, Abel, thy new pleasures weigh 
Against such triumphs ? — Oh I repent and pray. 

" What are thy pleasures ? — ^with the gay to sit. 
And thy poor brain torment for awkward wit ; 
All thy good thoughts (thou hat'st them) to restrain. 
And give -a wicked pleasure to the vain ; 
Thy long, lean frame by fashion to attire. 
That lads may laugh and wantons may admire ; 
To raise the mirth of boys, and not to see. 
Unhappy maniac ! that they laugh at thee. 

" These boyish follies, which alone the boy 
Can idly act or gracefully enjoy. 
Add new reproaches to thy fallen state. 
And make men scorn what they would only hate. 

"What pains, my brother, dost thou take to 
prove 
A taste for follies which thou canst not love ! 
^Vhy do thy stiffening limbs the steed bestride — 
That lads may laugh to see thou canst not ride ? 
And why (I feel the crimson tinge my cheek) 
Dost thou by night in Diamond- Alley sneak ? 

" Farewell ! the parish will thy sister keep. 
Where she in peace shall pray and sing and sleep. 
Save when for thee she mourns, thou wicked, wan- 
dering sheep ! 
When youth is fallen, there's hope the young may 

rise, 
But fallen age for ever hopeless lies ; 
Torn up by storms, and placed in earth once more. 
The younger tree may sun and soil restore ; 
But when the old and sapless trunk lies low. 
No care or soil can former life bestow ; 
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Reserved for burning is the worthless tree — 
And what, O Abel ! is reserved for thee V* 

These angry words our hero deeply felt. 
Though hard his heart, and indisposed to melt ! 
To gain reUef he took a glass the more. 
And then went on as careless as before ; 
Thenceforth, uncheck'd, amusements he partook. 
And (save his ledger) saw no decent book ; 
Him found the Merchant punctual at his task. 
And that performed, he'd nothing more to ask ; 
He cared not how old Abel play'd the fool. 
No master he, beyond the hours of school : 
Thus they proceeding, had their wine and joke. 
Till merchant Dixon felt a warning stroke. 
And, after struggling half a gloomy week. 
Left his poor Clerk another friend to seek. 

Alas ! the son, who led the saint astray. 
Forgot the man whose follies made him gay ; 
He cared no more for Abel in his need. 
Than Abel cared about his hackney steed ; 
He now, alas ! had all his earnings spent. 
And thus was left to languish and repent ; 
No school nor clerkship found he in the place. 
Now lost to fortune, as before to grace. 

For town-relief the grieving man applied. 
And begg'd with tears what some with scorn denied ; 
Others look'd down upon the glowing vest. 
And frowning, ask'd him at what piice he dress'd ? 
Happy for him his country's laws are mild. 
They must support him, though they still reviled ; 
Grieved, abject, scom'd, insulted, and betray'd. 
Of God unmindful, and of man afraid, — 
No more he talk'd ; 'twas pain, 't was shame to speak. 
His heart was sinking, and his frame was weak. 
His sister died with such serene delight. 
He ouce again began to think her right ; 
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Poor like himself, the happy spinster lay. 

And sweet assurance hless'd her djring-day : 

Poor like the spinster, he, when death was nigh. 

Assured of nothing, felt afraid to die. 

The cheerful clerks who sometimes passM the door. 

Just mentioned " Ahel ! " and then thought no more. 

So Ahel, pondering on his state forlorn, 

LookM round for comfort, and was chased by scorn. 

And now we saw him on the beach reclined. 

Or causeless walking in the wintry wind ; 

And when it raised a loud and angry sea, 

He stood and gazed, in wretched reverie : 

He heeded not the frost, the rain, the snow. 

Close by the sea he walk'd alone and slow : 

Sometimes his frame through many an hour he spread 

Upon a tombstone, moveless as the dead ; 

And was there found a sad and silent place. 

There would he creep with slow and measured pace : 

Then would he wander by the river's side, 

I And fix his eyes upon the falling tide ; 
The deep dry ditch, the rushes in the fen. 
And mossy crag-pits were his lodgings then : 
There, to his discontented thought a prey, 

I The melancholy mortal pined away. 

The neighboring poor at length began to speak 
Of Abel's ramblings — he'd been gone a week ; 
They knew not where, and little care they took 
For one so friendless and so poor to look. 
At last a stranger, in a pedlar's shed. 
Beheld him hanging — he had long been dead. 
He left a paper, penn'd at sundry times. 
Entitled thus — " My Groanings and my Crimes ! " j 

" I was a Christian man, and none could lay • 

Aught to my charge ; I walk'd the narrow way : 
All then was simple faith, serene and pure, | 

]\fy hope was steadfast and my prospect sure j 
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Then was I tried by want and sickness sore, 

But these I clapp'd my shield of faith before. 

And cares and wants and man's rebukes I bore : 

Alas ! new foes assail'd me ; I was vain. 

They stung my pride and they confused my brain : 

Oh ! these deluders I with what glee they saw 

Their simple dupe transgress the righteous law ; 

*T was joy to them to view that dreadful strife, 

MThen faith and frailty warr'd for more than life ; 

So with their pleasures they beguiled the heart. 

Then with their logic they allay 'd the smart ; 

They proved, (so thought I then) with reasons strong, 

That no man's feelings ever lead him wrong : 

And thus I went, as on the varnished ice. 

The smooth career of unbelief and vice. 

Oft would the youths, with sprightly speech and bold. 

Their witty tales of naughty priests unfold ; 

* Twas all a craft,* they said, * a cunning trade, 

Not she the priests, but priests Religion made ; ' 

So I beUeved : "—No, Abel ! to thy grief: 

So thou relinquish'dst all that was belief: — 

I grew as very flint, and when the rest 

Laugh' d at devotion, I enjoy' d the Jest; 

But this all vanish'd like the mommg-dew. 

When imemploy'd, and poor again I grew ; 

Yea ! I was doubly poor, for I was wicked too. 

'* The mouse that trespass' d and the treasure stole, 
Found his lean body fitted to the hole ; 
Till, having fatted, he was forced to stay, 
And, fasting, starve his stolen bulk away : 
Ah ! worse for me — grown poor, I yet remain 
In sinful bonds, and pray and fast in vain. 

" At length I thought, although these friends of sin 
Have spread their net, and caught their prey therein ; 
Though my hard heart could not for mercy call. 
Because, though great my grief, my faith was small ; 
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Yet, as the sick on skilful men rely. 
The soul diseased may to a doctor fly. 

" A famous one there was, whose skill had wrought 
Cures past helief, and him the sinners sought ; 
Numhers there were defiled by mire and filth. 
Whom he recovered by his goodly tilth ; 
' Come then,' I said, ' let me the man behold. 
And tell my case' — I saw him and I told. 

" With trembling voice, * Oh I reverend sir,' I 
said, 
' I once believed, and I was then misled ; 
And now such doubts my sinful soul beset, 
I dare not say that I'm a Christian yet ; 
Canst thou, good sir, by thy superior skill. 
Inform my judgment and direct my will ? 
Ah ! give thy cordial ; let my soul have rest. 
And be the outward man alone distress'd ; 
For at my state I tremble.' — * Tremble more,' 
Said the good man, * and then rejoice therefore; 
'Tis good to tremble ; prospects then are fair. 
When the lost soul is plunged in deep despair : 
Once thou wert simply honest, just, and pure. 
Whole, as thou thought'st, and never wish'd a cure : 
Now thou hast plmiged in folly, shame, disgrace. 
Now thou'rt an object meet for healing grace ; 
No merit thine, no virtue, hope, belief. 
Nothing hast thou, but misery, sin, and grief, 
The best, the only titles to reUef.' 

" * What must I do,' I said, *my soul to free?' — 

* Do nothing, man : it will be done for thee.' — 
' But must I not my reverend guide, believe V — 

* If thou art called thou wilt the faith receive ;' — 

* But I repent not.' — Angry he replied, 

* If thou art called thou needest nought beside : 
Attend on us, and if 't is Heaven's decree. 

The call will come, — if not, ah ! wo for thee.' 
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" There then I waited, ever on the watch, 
4. spark of hope, a ray of light to catch ; 
His words fell softly like the flakes of snow. 
But I could never find my heart o'erflow : 
He cried alou^, till in the flock hegan 
The sigh, the tear, as caught from man to man ; 
They wept and they rejoiced, and there was I 
Hard as a flint, and as the desert dry : 
To me no tokens of the call would come, 
I felt my sentence, and received my doom ; 
But I complain'd — * Let thy repinings cease. 
Oh ! man of sin, for they thy guilt increase ; 
It bloweth where it listeth, die in peace.' — 
— * In peace, and perish V I replied : * impart 
Some better comfort to a burthen'd heart.' — 
* Alas !* the priest returned, 'can I direct 
The heavenly call? — Do I proclaim th' elect? 
Raise not thy voice against the Eternal will, 
But take thy part with sinners, and be still.' 

" Alas, for me ! no more the times of peace 
Are mine on earth — in death my pains may cease. 

" Foes to my soul ! ye young seducers, know. 
What serious ills from your amusements flow ; 
Opinions, you with so much ease profess, 
O'erwhelm the simple and their minds oppress : 
Let such be happy, nor with reason strong, 
That make them wretched, prove their notions wrong ; 
Let them proceed in that they deem the way. 
Fast when they will, and at their pleasure pray : 
Yes, I have pity for my brethren's lot. 
And so had Dives, but it help'd him not : 
And is it thus ? — Fm fiill of doubts :— Adieu ! 
Perhaps his reverence is mistaken too." 
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THE POOR OF THE BOROUGH *. 

PETER GRIMES. 

The Father of Peter a Fisherman— Peter's early conduct— His 
Grief for the old Man— He takes an Apprentice— The Boy's 
Suffering and Fate— A second Boy : how he died— Peter ac- 
qaitted— A third Apprentice— A Voyage by Sea: the Boy does 
not return— Evil Report on Peter : he is tried and threatened- 
Lives alone— His Melancholy— and incipient Madness— Is ob- 
served and visited- He escapes and is taken : is lodged in a 
Parish-house : Women attend and watch him— He speaks in a 
Delirium : grows more collected— His account of his Feellogs 
and visionary Terrors previous to his Death. 



Old Peter Grimes made fishing his employ. 

His wife he cab n*d with him and his boy. 

And seem'd that life laborious to enjoy : 

To town came quiet Peter with his fish. 

And had of all a civil word and wish. 

He left his trade upon the Sabbath-day, 

And took young Peter in his hand to pray : 

But soon the stubborn boy from care broke loose. 

At first refused, then added his abuse : " 

His father's love he scorn'd, his power defied. 

But being drunk, wept sorely when he died. 

Yes ! then he wept, and to his mind there came 
Much of his conduct, and he felt the shame, — 
How he had oft the good old man reviled. 
And never paid the duty of a child ; 
How, when the father in his Bible read. 
He in contempt and anger left the shed : 
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" It is the word of life," the parent cried ; 
— ** This is the life itself," the boy replied. 
And while old Peter in amazement stood, 
GJave the hot spirit to his boiling blood : — 
How he, with oath and furious speech, began 
To prove his freedom and assert the man ; 
And when the parent check'd his impious rage^ 
How he had cursed the tyranny of age, — 
Nay, once had dealt the sacrilegious blow 
On his bare head, and laid his parent low ; 
The father groan'd — '* If thou art old," said he, 
** And hast a son — thou wilt remember me : 
Thy mother left me in a happy time. 
Thou kill'st not her — Beav'n spares the double 
crime." 

On an inn-settle, in his maudlin grief. 
This he revolved, and drank for his relief. 

Now lived the youth in freedom, but debarr'd 
From constant pleasure, and he thought it hard ; 
Hard that he could not every wish obey. 
But must awhile relinquish ale and play ; 
Hard ! that he could not to his cards attend. 
But must acquire the money he would spend. 

With greedy eye he look'd on all he saw. 
He knew not justice, and he laugh'd at law ; 
On all he mark'd, he stretched his ready hand ; 
He fish'd by water and he filch'd by land : 
Oft in the night has Peter dropped his oar. 
Fled from his boat, and sought for prey on ihore ; 
Oft up the hedge-row glided, on his back 
Bearing the orchard's produce in a sack. 
Or farm-yard load, togg'd fiercely from the stack ; 
And as these wrongs to greater numbers rose. 
The more he looked on all men as his foes. 

He built a mud-wall'd hovel, where he kept 
His various wealth, and there he oft-times slept ; 
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But no success could please his crael soul. 
He wished for one to trouble and controul ; 
He wanted some obedient boy to stand 
And bear the blow of his outrageous hand • 
And hoped to find in some proptious hour 
A feeling creature subject to his power. 

Peter had heard there were in London then, — 
Still have they being ! — ^workhouse-clearing men. 
Who, undisturbed by feelings just or kind. 
Would parish-boys to needy tradesmen bind : 
They in their want a trifling sum would take. 
And toiling slayes of piteous orphans make. 

Such Peter sought, and when a lad was found. 
The sum was dealt him, and the slave was bound. 
Some few in town observed in Peter's trap 
A boy, with jacket blue and woollen cap ; 
But none enquired how Peter used the rope. 
Or what the bruise, that made the stripling stoop ; 
None could the ridges on his back behold. 
None sought him shiv'ring in the winter's cold ; 
None put the question, — '* Peter, dost thou give 
Hie boy his food ? — ^What, man ! the lad must live : 
Consider, Peter, let the child have bread. 
He 'U serve thee better if he 's stroked and fed.'' 
None reason'd thus — ^and some, on hearing cries. 
Said calmly, '* Grimes is at his exercise.'' 

Pinn'd, beaten, cold, pinch'd, threatened, and abused 
His effbrts punish'd and his food refused, — 
Awake tormented, — soon aroused firom sleep, — ^ 

Struck if he wept, and yet compell'd to weep. 
Hie trembling boy dropp'd down and strove to pmy, 
Received a blow, and trembling tum'd away. 
Or sobb'd and hid his piteous face ; — ^while he. 
The savage master, grinn'd in horrid glee : 
He 'd now the power he ever loved to show, 
A feeling being subject to his blow 
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Thus lived the lad, in hunger, peril, pain. 
His tears despised, his supplications yain : 
Compelled hy fear to lie, hy need to steal. 
His bed uneasy and unbless'd his meal. 
For three sad years the boy his tortures bore. 
And then his pains and trials were no more. 

" How died he, Peter ?" when the people said. 
He growFd — " I found him lifeless in his bed j" 
Then tried for softer tone, and sigh'd, " Poor Sam is 

dead." 
Yet murmurs were there, and some questions ask'd— 
How he was fed, how punish'd, and how task'd ? 
Much they suspected, but they little proved. 
And Peter pass'd untroubled and unmoved. 

Another boy with equal ease was found. 
The money granted, and the victim bound ; 
And what his fate ? — One night it chanced he fell 
From the boat's mast and perish'd in her well, 
Inhere fish were living kept, and where the boy 
(So reason*d men) could not himself destroy : — 

" Yes ! so it was," said Peter, " in his play, 
(For he was idle both by night and day,) 
He climb'd the main-mast and then fell below ;" — 
Then show'd his corpse, and pointed to the blow : 
" What said the jury V* — ^they were long in doubt. 
But sturdy Peter faced the matter out : 
So they dismissed him, saying at the time, 
"Keep fast your hatchway when you've boys who 

cUmb." 
This hit the conscience, and he colour*d more 
Than for the closest questions put before. 

Thus all his fears the verdict set aside. 
And at the slave-shop Peter still applied. 

Then came a boy, of manners soft and mild, — 
Our seamen's wives with grief beheld the child ; 
2f2 
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All thought (the poor themselves) that he was one 
Of gentle blood, some noble sinner's son, 
Who had, belike, deceived some humble maid. 
Whom he had first seduced and then betray'd : — 
However this, he seem'd a gracious lad. 
In grief submissive and with patience sad. 

Passive he laboured, till his slender frame • 

Bent with his loads, and he at length was lame : | 

Strange that a frame so weak could bear so lon^^ * 

The grossest insult and the foulest wrong ; | 

But there were causes — in the town they gave 
Fire, food, and comfort, to the gentle slave ; | 

And though stem Peter, with a cruel hand. 
And knotted rope, enforced the rude command* 
Yet he consider'd what he'd lately felt. 
And his vile blows with selfish pity dealt. 

One day such draughts the cruel fisher made. 
He could not vend them in his borough-trade. 
But sail'd for London-mart : the boy was ill. 
But ever humbled to his master's will ; 
And on the river, where they smoothly sailM, 
He strove with terror and awhile prevail'd ; 
But new to danger on the angry sea. 
He clung a£Prighten'd to his master's knee : 
The boat grew leaky and the wind was strong. 
Rough was the passage and the time was long -, 
His liquor fail'd, and Peter's wrath arose, — 
No more is known — ^the rest we must suppose. 
Or learn of Peter : — Peter says, he " spied 
The stripling's danger and for harbour tried; 
Meantime the fish, and then th' apprentice died." 

The pitying women raised a clamour round. 
And weeping said, " Thou hast thy 'prentice drown' d." 

Now the stem man was summon'd to the hall. 
To tell his tale before the burghers all : 
He gave th' account ; profess'd the lad he loved, 
And kept his brazen features aU unmoved. 
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The mayor himself with tone severe replied, — 
" Henceforth with thee shall never boy abide ; 
Hire thee a freeman, whom thou durst not beat. 
But who, in thy despite, will sleep and eat : 
Free thou art now ! — again shouldst thou appear, 
Thou'lt find thy sentence, like thy soul, severe." 

Alas ! for Peter not a helping hand. 
So was he hated, could he now command ; 
Alone he row'd his boat, alone he cast 
His nets beside, or made his anchor fast ; 
To hold a rope or hear a curse was none, — 
He toird and rail'd ; he groanM and swore alone. 

Thus by himself compell'd to live each day. 
To wait for certain hours the tide's delay ; 
At the same time the same dull views to see. 
The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree : 
The water only, when the tides were high. 
When low, the mud half-cover'd and half-dry ; 
The sun-burnt tar that blisters on the planks. 
And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks ; 
Heaps of entangled weeds that slowly float. 
As the tide rolls by the impeded boat. 

When tides were neap, and, in the sultry day, 
Through the tall bounding mud-bank^ made their 

way. 
Which on each side rose swelling, and below 
The dark warm flood ran silently and slow ; 
There anchoring, Peter chose from man to hide. 
There hang his head, and view the lazy tide 
In its hot slimy channel slowly glide : 
Where the small eels that left the deeper way 
For the warm shore, within the shallows play ; 
Where gaping muscles, left upon the mud, 
^lope their slow passage to the fallen flood ; — 
Here dull and hopeless, he'd lie down and trace 
How sidelong crabs had scrawVd their crooked race, 
2 F 3 
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Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 

Of fishing gull or clanging golden-eye ; 

What time the sea-birds to the marsh would come. 

And the loud bittern, from the bull-rush home. 

Gave from the salt-ditch side the bellowing boom : 

He nursed the feelings these dull scenes produce. 

And loved to stop beside the opening sluice ; 

Where the small stream, confined in narrow bound. 

Ran with a dull, unvaried, saddening sound ; 

Where all, presented to the eye or ear. 

Oppressed the soul with misery, grief, and fear. 

Besides these objects, there were places three. 
Which Peter seem'd with certain dread to see ; 
When he drew near them he would ttim from 

each. 
And loudly whistle till he pass'd the reach. 

A change of scene to him brought no relief. 
In town, 't was plain, men took him for a thi* f ; 
The sailors* wives would stop him in the street. 
And say, ** Now, Peter, thou'st no boy to beat :" 
Infants at play, when they perceived him, ran. 
Warning each other — " That^s the wicked man :" 
He growl'd an oath, and in an angry tone 
Cursed the whole place and wish'd to oe alone. 

Alone he was, the same dull scenes in view. 
And still more gloomy in his sight they grew : 
Though man he hated, yet employM alone j 

At bootless labour, he would swear and groan, | 

Cursing the shoals that glided by the spot. 
And gulls that caught them when his arts could not. 

Cold nervous tremblings shook his sturdy frame. 
And strange disease — he couldn't say the name ; 
Wild were his dreams, and oft he rose in fright. 
Waked by his view of horrors in the night, — 
Horrors that would the sternest minds amaze. 
Honors that demons might be proud to raise ; 
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And though he felt forsaken, grieved at heart. 

To think he lived from all mankind apart ; 

Yet, if a man approach'd, in terrors he would start. 

A winter pass'd since Peter saw the town. 
And summer lodgers were again come down -, 
These, idly curious, with their glasses spied 
The ships in hay as anchored for the tide, — 
The river's craft, — the hustle of the quay, — 
And sea-port views, which landmen love to see. 

One, up the river, had a man and hoat 
Seen day hy day, now anchored, now afloat ; 
Fisher he seem'd, yet used not net nor hook ; 
Of sea-fowl swimming hy no heed he took. 
But on the gliding waves still fix'd his lazy look : 
At certain stations he would view the stream 
As if he stood hewilder'd in a dream. 
Or that some power had chained him for a time. 
To feel a curse or meditate on crime. 

This known, some curious, some in pity went. 
And others question' d — " Wretch, dost thou repent .'" 
He heard, he trembled, and in feax resign'd 
His hoat : new terror fill'd his restless mind ; 
Furious he grew, and up the country ran. 
And there they seized him — a distempered man : — 
Him we received, and to a parish-bed. 
Followed and cursed, the groaning man was led. 

Here when they saw him, whom they used to 
shun, 
A lost, lone man, so harassed and undone ; 
Our gentle females, ever prompt to feel. 
Perceived compassion on their anger steal ; 
His crimes they could not from their memories 

blot. 
But they were grieved, and trembled at his lot. 

A Priest too came, to whom his words are told ; 
And all the signs they shuddered to behold. 
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" Look ! look ! '* they cried ; ''bis limbs with hor- 
ror shake, 
And as he grinds his teeth, what noise they make J 
How glare his angry eyes, and yet he's not awake : 
See ! what cold drops upon his forehead stand. 
And how he clenches that broad bony hand.'' 

The Priest attending, found he spoke at times 
As one alluding to his fears and crimes; 
" It was the fall/' he mutter'd. " I can show 
The manner how, — I never struck a blow : " — 
And then aloud, — " Unhand me, free my chain ; 
On oath he fell — it struck him to the brain : — 
Why ask my father? — ^that old man will swear 
Against my life ; besides, he was'nt there : — 
What, all agreed ?— Am I to die to-day ? — 
My Lord, in mercy give me time to pray." 

Then as they watch'd him, calmer he became. 
And grew so weak he could'nt move his frame. 
But murmuring spake — ^while they could see and hear 
The start of terror and the groan of fear ; 
See the large dew-beads on his forehead rise. 
And the cold death-drop glase his sunken eyes; 
Nor yet he died, but with unwonted force 
Seem'd with some fancied being to discourse : 
He knew not us, or with accustomed art 
He hid the knowledge, yet exposed his heart ; 
'T was pai-t confession and the rest defence, 
A madman's tale, with gleams of waking sense. 

" rU tell you all," he said, " the very day 
When the old man first placed them in my way : 
My father's spirit — ^he who alwajrs tried 
To give me trouble, when he lived and died — 
When he was gone he could not be content 
To see my days in painful labour spent. 
But would appoint his meetings, and he made 
Me watch at these, and so neglect my trade. 
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'* *T was one hot noon, all silent, still, serene. 
No living being bad I lately seen ; 
1 paddled up and down and dipp'd my net. 
But (such his pleasure) I could nothing get, — 
A father's pleasure, when his toil was done. 
To plague and torture thus an only son ! 
And so I sat and look'd upon the stream. 
How it ran on, and felt as in a dream : 
But dream it was not : No I — I fix'd my eyes 
On the mid stream and saw the spirits rise : 
I saw my father on the water stand. 
And hold a thin pale boy in either hand ; 
And there they glided ghastly on the top 
Of the salt flood, and never touched a drop : 
I would have struck them, but they knew th' intent. 
And smiled upon the oar, and down they went. 

" Now from that day, whenever I began 
To dip my net, there stood the hard old man — 
He and those boys : I humbled me and pray'd 
They would be gone ; — ^they heeded not, but stay'd : 
Nor could I turn, nor would the boat go by. 
But, gazing on t^c spirits, there was I : 
They bade me leap to death, but I was loth to die : 
And every day, as sure as day arose. 
Would these three spirits meet me ere the close ; 
To hear and mark them daily was my doom. 
And ' Come,' they said, with weak^ sad voices, 

* come.' 
To row away, with all my strength I tried. 
But there were they, hard by me in the tide, 
The three unbodied forms — and ' Come,' still * come,' 
they cried. 
«* Fathers should pity — ^but this old man shook 
His hoary locks, and froze me by a look : 
Thrice, when I struck them, through the water came 
A. hollow groan, that weaken'd all my frame : 
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' Father ! ' nid I, ' hsTe meicy : '—he rephed, 

I know not what — the angij apirit Hed, — 

'Didat thoa not draw thy Ismtet' mad he:— Tww 

tme. 
But I had pity and my arm withdrew : 
He cried for mercy which I Idndty ga.Te» 
But he haa no oompaaaion in hia gnnre. 
"There were three plaeea, where they crer 

roae, — 
The whole long rirer haiTnot aoch aa ihoae — 
Placea accnraed* where, if a man remain^ 
Hell aee the things which strike him to the brain ; 
And there they made me on my paddle lean. 
And look at them for hours ; — accursed scene ! 
When they would glide to that smooth eddy-space. 
Then bid me leap and join them in the place ; 
And at my groans each litde villain sprite 
£njo3r'd my pains and vanished in delight. 

" In one fierce summer-day, when my poor brain 
Was burning hot, and cruel was my pain. 
Then came this father-foe, and there he stood 
With his two boys again upon the flood : 
There was more mischief in their eyes, more glee. 
In their pale faces when they glared at me : 
Still did they force me on the oar to rest. 
And when they saw me fainting and oppressed. 
He, with his hand, the old man, sooop'd the flood. 
And there came flame about him mix'd with blood ; 
He bade me stoop and look upon the place. 
Then flung the hot-red liquor in my face ; 
Burning it blazed, and then I roar'd for pain, 
I thought the demons would have tum'd my brain, 
" Still there they stood, and forced me to behoM 
A place of horrors — they can not be told — 
Where the flood open'd, there I heard the shriek . 
Of tortured guilt — ^no earthly tongue can speak : 
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' All days alike ! for ever ! ' did they say 9 

' And unremitted torments every day* — 

Yes, »a ttiey said ** — But here he ceased, and gazed 

On all around^ affnghten'd and amazed 

And still he tried to apeak, and look'd in dread 

Of frightened f&males gathering round his hed; 

'fhen dropped eshausted, and appeared at rest. 

Till the strong foe the vital powers possessed; 

Then with an inward, broken voice he cried» 

" Again they come," and mutter'd as he died. 



LETTER XXIII. 



PRISONS. 



The Mind of Mm accommodates itself to all Situations ; Prisons 
otherwise would bij iiitol^irtble— Debtore = tbeir different Kinds : 
three pBriicularly ddscribed otliere more briefly— An arretted 
Prisoner: his Account of his Ffttlinp atid bis Situation— The Al- 
leviations of a PriBOO— Priionera for Crimes— Two coademned 
a vindictive Femski a Highw*ym»ji — The Interval between 
Condemnation and Execntion — H Ja Feelings as the Time ap 
proaches— His Dream. 



'T IS well— -that Man to all the varying states 

Of good and ill bis mind accommodates ; 
He Dot alone progreaswe grief susftains, 
tent soon submits to unexperienced pains : 
Change after change, all climea his hody hears ; 
His mind repeated shocks of changing cares : 
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Faith and fair Virtue arm the nobler breast ; 
Hope and mere want of feeling aid the rest. 

Or who could bear to lose the balmy air 
Of summer's breath, from all things fresh and fair. 
With all that man admires or loves below ; 
All earth and water, wood and vale bestow. 
Where rosy pleasures smile, whence real blessings 

flow; 
With sight and sound of every kind that lives. 
And crowning all with joy that freedom gives ? 

Who could frt)m these, in some unhappy tlay. 
Bear to be drawn by ruthless arms away. 
To the vile nuisance of a noisome room. 
Where only insolence and misery come ? 
(Save that the curious will by chance appear. 
Or some in pity drop a fruitless tear ;) 
To a damp Prison, where the very sight 
Of the warm sun is favour and not right*. 
Where all we hear or see the feelings shock. 
The oath and groan, the fetter and the lock ? 

Who could bear this and hve ? — Oh ! many a year 
All this is borne, and miseries more severe ; 
And some there are, familiar with the scene. 
Who live in mirth, though few become serene. 

Far as I might the inward man perceive. 
There was a constant effort — not to grieve : 
Not to despair, for better days would come. 
And the freed debtor smile again at home : 
Subdued his habits, he may peace regain. 
And bless the woes that were not sent in vain. 

Thus might we class the Debtors here confined. 
The more deceived, the more deceitful kind \ 
Here are the guilty race, who mean to live 
On credit, that creduUty will give ; 
Who purchase, conscious they can never pay ; 
Who know their fate, and traffic to betray ; 
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On whom no pity, fear, remorse, prevail. 
Their aim a statue, their resource a jail ; — 
These as the public spoilers we regard. 
No dun so harsh, no creilitor so hard^ 

A second kind are they, who truly strive 
To keep their sinking credit long alive ; 
Success, nay prudence, they may want, hut yet 
They would be solvent, and deplore a deht ; 
All means th^ use, to aU expedientfl run, 
And are hy slow, aad steps, at last undone : 
Justly, perhaps, you bhune their want of skill. 
But mourn their feelings and absolve their will. 

There is a Debtor, who his trifling aU 
Spreads in a shop j it would not till a stall : 
There at one window his temptation laya, 
And in new modes disposes and displays : 
Above the door you sihall his name behold^ 

I And what he vends in ample letters told, 

I The words Repository,' Warehouse, all 
He uses to enlarge eoncems so small 
He to hit goods assigns some beautjr's name. 
Then in her reign, and hopes they'll share her fame. 
And talks of credit, commerce, traffic, trade. 
As one important by thetr profit made ; 

I But who can paint the vacancy, the gloom. 
And spare dimensions cf one backward room ? 

I Wherein he dines, if so H is fit to speak 

I Of one day's herring and the morrow^s steak : 

I An anchorite in diet, all his care 

Is to display his stock and vend his ware. . 
Long vraiting hopeless, then he tries to meet 

! A kinder fortune in a distant street ; 

I There he again displays, increasing yet 
Corroding sorrow and consuming debt : 

I Alas ! he wants the requisites to rise — 

j The true connections, the availing ties ; 
2 G 
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They who pioeeed on eertunties tdnmcr. 
These sre not timet when men prevail by dianoe : 
Bat ttiU he tries, till, sfter yesis of psin. 
He finds, with anguish, he has tried in vain. 
Dehtofs are these on whom 't is hard to press, 
T is base, impolitic, and merciless. 

To these we add a miscellaneous kind. 
By pleasure, pride, and indolence confined ; 
Those whom no calls, no warnings could cBrert, 
The unexperienced and the inexpert ; 
The builder, idler, schemer, gamester, sot, — 
The follies different, but the same their lot ; 
Victims of horses, lasses, drinking, dice. 
Of every passion humour, whim, and vice. 
See ! that sad Merchant, who but yesterday 
Had a vast household in command and pay ; 
He now entreats permission to employ 
A boy he needs, and then entareats the boy. 
And there sits one, improvident but kind. 
Bound for a friend, whom honour could not bind; 
Sighing, he speaks to any who appear, 
** A treach'rous friend — 'twas that whidi sent me here : 
I was too kind, — I thought I could depend 
On his bare word — he was a treach'rous friend.'' 

A female too ! — ^it is to her a home. 
She came before — and she again will come : 
Her friends have pity ; when their angor drops. 
They take her home; — she's tried hear schools and 

shops — 
Plan after plan ; — ^but fortune would not mend. 
She to herself was still the treach'rous friend ; 
And wheresoe'er began, all here was sure to end : 
And there she sits, as thoughtless and as gay 
As if she'd means, or not a debt to pay — 
Or knew to-morrow she'd be call'd away — 
Or felt a shilling and eould dine to-day. 
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While thus observing, I began to trace 
The sober'd features of a well-known face — 
Looks once familiar, manners formM to please. 
And all illumined by a heart at ease : 
But fraud and flattery ever daim'd a part 
(Still unresisted) of that easy heart ; 
But he at length beholds me — " Ah ! my friend ! 
And have thy pleasures this unlucky end ? 

" Too sure," he said, and smiling as he sigh'd ; 
I went astray, though Prudence seem'd my guide ; 
All she proposed I in my heart approved. 
And she was honoured, but my pleasure loved — 
Pleasure, the mistress to whose arms I fled. 
From wife^like lectures angry Prudence read. 

'' Why speak the madness of a hfe like mine. 
The powers of beauty, novelty, and wine? 
Who paint the wanton smile, the venal vow. 
Or friends whose worth I can appreciate now ; 
Oft 1 perceived my fiite, and then could say, 
I'll think to-morrow, I must live to-day : 
So am I here — I own the laws are just — 
And here, where thought is painful, think I must : 
But speech is pleasant ; this discourse with thee 
Brings to my mind the sweets of liberty. 
Breaks on the sameness of the place, and gives 
The doubtful heart conviction that it lives. 

" Let me describe my anguish in the hour 
When law detained me and I felt its power! 

" When, in that shipwreck, this I found my shore. 
And join'd the wretched, who were wreck'd before ; 
When I perceived each feature in the face, 
Pinch'd through neglect or turbid by disgrace ; 
When in these wasting forms affliction stood 
In my afflicted view, it chill'd my blood ; — 
And forth I rush'd, a quick retreat to make, 
Till a loud laugh proclaim*d the dire mistake : 
2 G 2 
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But when the groan had settled to a sigh. 
When gloom became familiar to the eye, 
Wlien I perceive how others seem to rest. 
With e?cry enl rankling in my breast, — 
Led by example, I put on the man. 
Sing of my sighs, and trifle as I can. 

*' Homer ! nay Pope I (for never will I seek 
ApplHuse for learning — nought have I with Greek) 
Gives us the secrets of his pagan hell. 
Where ghost viith ghost in sad communion dwell ; 
Wliere shade meets shade, and round the gloomy 

meads 
Tliey ghde, and speak of old heroic deeds, — 
What Helds they conqiierM, and what foes they slew. 
And sent to join the melancholy crew. 
When a new spirit in that world was found, 
A thousand shadowy forms came flitting round ; 
Tliose who had known him, fond enquiries 

made, — 
* Of all we left, informs us, gentle shade. 
Now as we lead thee in our realms to dwell. 
Our twilight groves, and meads of asphodel.' 

" What paints the poet, is our station here. 
Where we like ghosts and flitting shades appear : 
This is the hell he sings, and here we meet. 
And former deeds to new-made friends repeat ; 
Heroic deeds, which here obtain us fame. 
And are in fact the causes why we came : 
Yes ! this dim region is old Homer's hell. 
Abate but groves and meads of asphodel. 
Here, when a stranger from your world we spy. 
We gather round him and for news apply ; 
He hem's unheeding, nor can speech endure. 
But shivering gazes on the vast obscure : 
We smiling pity, and by kindness show 
We felt his feelings and his terrors know; 
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Then speak of comfurt — time will give him sight, 
Where now 'tis dark ; where now 't is wo— delight. 
** Have hop*;, we say, ' and soon the place to thee 
Shall not a prison but a castle be : 
When to the ^'j'etcli whom eare and guilt confound. 
The woild's a priaou, with a wider hound ; 
Go where he rany, lie feels himself confined* 
And wears the fettera of an abject mind. 

"But now adieu I those giant-keys appear. 
Thou art not worthy to be inmate here 
Go to thy worldj atid to the young declare 
What we, our spirits and employ mtnita, are ; 
Tell them how we the ilb of life endure. 
Our empire stable, and our state secure ; 
Our dress, our dict^ for their use describe. 
And bid them haste to join the genVons tribe : 
Go to thy worldj and leave us here to dwell. 
Who to its joys and comforta bid fafewelL" 

Farewell to these ; but other Hcenes I view, 
Aod other grieft, and guilt of deeper hue 
Where Coniscieace gives to outward ills her pain. 
Gloom to the ni^ht, and pressure to the chain : 
Here separate cells awhile m misery keep 
Two doom'd to suffer there they strive for sleep; 
By day indulged, in larger apace they range. 
Their bondage certain^ but their bounds have change. 

One woji a female^ who had grievons ill 
Wrought in revenge, and she enjoyed it still : 
With death before her, and her fate m view. 
Undated vengeance in her bosom grew : 
Sullen she was and threatening ; in her eye 
Glared the stem triumph that she dared to die : 
But first a being in the world must leave — 
*Twas once reproach 'twas now a short reprieve. 

She was pauper bound, who early gavfr 
Her mind to vice and doubly was a slave ; 
2 G 3 
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Upbraided, beaten, held by rough control. 
Revenge sostain'd, inspired, and fill'd her soul : 
She fired a fiill-stored bam, confessed the &ct. 
And Uugh'd at Uw and justified the act : 
Our gentle Vicar tried his powers in vain. 
She answered not, or answered with disdain ; 
Th' approaching fate she heard without a sigh. 
And neither cared to live nor fear'd to die. 

Not so he felt, who with her was to pay . 
The forfeit, life — ^with dread he viewed the day. 
And that short space which yet for him remained, ' 
Till with his limbs his faculties were chained : 
He paced his narrow bounds some ease to find. 
But found it not, — ^no comfort reached his mind : 
Each sense was palsied ; when he tasted food. 
He sigh'd and said, " Enough — 'tis very good." 
Since his dread sentence, nothing seem'd to be 
As once it was — he seeing could not see. 
Nor hearing, hear aright ; — when first I came 
Within his view, I fancied there was shame, 
I judged resentment ; I mistook the air, — 
These fainter passions live not with despair ; 
Or but exist and die : — Hope, fear, and love, 
Joy, doubt, and hate, may other spirits move. 
But touch not his, who every waking hour 
Has one fix'd dread, and always feels its power. 

" But will not mercy V — No ! she cannot plead 
For such an outrage ,• — 't was a cruel deed : 
He stopp'd a timid traveller ; — to his breast, 
With oaths and curses, was the dagger press'd :-^ 
No ! he must suflcr ; pity we may find 
For one man's pangs, but must not wrong mankind. 

Still I behold him, every thought employed 
On one dire view ! — all others are destroyed ; 
This makes his features ghastly, gives the tone 
Of his few words resemblance to a groan ; 
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He takeii Itus tasteless food, and when 't is done^ 
Counts up his meals, now lessen'd hy that one ; 
For otpectation is on time intent, 
"Whether he brings us joy or punishments 

Yes ! e'en in aleep the impressions dl remtiii. 
He hear^ the sentence and be feels the chain; 
He seea the judge and jury when he shakes. 
And loudly cries, " Not guilty; and awakes: 
Then chiliing tttmblings o*er hia body creep. 
Till woru-out nature is <;om|>eird to sleep. 

Now comes the dream again it shows each scene. 
With each small ciruuinatance that comes between — 
The call to autfering and the very deed — 
There crowds go with him, follow, and precede ; 
Some heartless shout, some pity, all condemn. 
While he in fancied envy looks at them 
He seems the place for that sad act to see, 
And dreams the very thirst which then will be : 
A priest attends— it seema^ the one he knew 
In his best days, beneath whose care he grew. 

At thia his terrors take a fludden flight. 
He sees hifi native village with delight 
The house, the chamber, where he once array'd 
His youthful person where he knelt and pray'd : 
Then too the comforts he enjoy 'd at home, 
The days of py the joys themselves are come ; — 
The hours of innocence ; — the timid look 
Of his loved maid> when fijrst her hand he took. 
And told his hope her trembling joy appears. 
Her forced resen^e and hia retreating fears. 

All now is present ;— ^t is a moment's gleam 
Of former sunshine — stiiy* delightful dream ! 
Let him within his pleasant gartlen walk, 
Give him her arm, of blessings let them talk. 

Yes ! all are with him now, and all the while 
Life's early prospects and his Fanny's smile : 
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Then come his sister and his village-friend. 

And he will now the sweetest moments spend 

Life has to yield ; — No ! never will he find 

Again on earth such pleasure in his mind : 

He goes through shruhhy walks these friends amon^ 

Love in their looks and honour on the tongue : 

Nay, there's a charm heyond what nature shows. 

The hloom is softer and more sweetly glows; — 

Pierced hy no crime, and urged hy no desire 

For more than true and honest hearts require. 

They fed the calm delight, and thus prot^ed 

Through the green lane, — ^then linger in the mead, — 

Stray o'er the heath in all its purple hloom, — 

And pluck the hlossom where the wild hees hum ; 

Then through the hroomy hound with ease they pass. 

And- press the sandy sheep-walk's slender grass. 

Where dwarfish fiowers among the gorse are qpread. 

And the lamh hrowses hy the linnet's hed; 

Then 'cross the hounding hrook they make their way 

O'er its rough hridge and there hehold the bay ! — 

The ocean smiling to the fervid sun — 

The waves that faintly fall and slowly run — 

The ships at distance and the boats at hand ; 

And now they walk upon the sea-side sand, 

Countmg the number and what kind they be. 

Ships sofdy sinking in the sleepy sea : 

Now arm in arm, now parted, they behold 

The glitt'ring waters on the shingles roU'd : 

The timid girls, half dreading their design. 

Dip the small foot in the retarded brine. 

And search for crimson weeds, which spreading flow. 

Or lie like pictures on the sand below : 

With all those bright red pebbles, that the sun 

Through the small waves so softly shines upon i 

And those live lucid jellies which the eye 

Delights to trace as they swim gUttering by : 
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Pearl-shells and rubied star-fish they admire. 
And will arrange above the parloui'-fire, — 
Tokens of bliss I—" Oh ! horrible ! a wave 
Roars as it rises — save me, Edward ! save !" 
She cries : —Alas ! the watchman on his way 
Calls, and lets in — ^truth, terror, and the day ! 
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Schools of every Kind to be found in the BoroQg:fa— The School for 
Infants— The School Preparatory : the sagacity of the Mistress 
in foreseeing Character— Day-Schools of the lower Kind— A 
Master with Talents adapted to such Pupils : one of superior 
Qualifications— Boarding-Schools : that for young Ladies : one 
going first to the Governess, one finally returning Home- 
School for Youth: Master and Teacher; various Dispositions 
and Capacities— The Miser Boy— The Boy- Bully— Sons of Farm- 
ers : how amused— What Study will effect, examined— A College 
Life: one sent flnom his College to a Benefice ; one retained there 
in Dignity— The Advantages in either Case not considerable 
—Where, then, the Good of a literary Life?— Answered— Con- 
elusion. 



To every class we have a School assign'd. 
Rules for all ranks and food for every mind : 
Tet one there is, that small regard to rule 
Or study pays, and still is deem'd a School ; 
That where a deaf, poor, patient widow sits. 
And awes some thirty infants as she knits ; 
Infants of humble, busy wives, who pay 
Some trifling price for freedom through the day. 
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At this good matron's hut the children meet. 
Who thus becomes the mother of the street : 
Her room is small, they camoiot widely stray, — 
Her threshold high, they cannot run away : 
Though deaf, she sees the rebel-heroes shout,— 
Though lame, her white rod nimbly walks about ; 
With band of yam she keeps offenders in. 
And to her gown the sturdiest rogue can pin ; 
Aided by these, and spells, and tell-tale birds. 
Her power they dread and reverence her words. 

To Learning's second seats we now proceed. 
Where humming students gilded primers read ; 
Or books with letters large and pictures gay. 
To make their reading but a kind of play — 
'' Reading made Easy," so the titles tell : 
But they who read must first begin to spell : 
There may be profit in these arts, but sttU, 
Learning is labour, call it what you will ; 
Upon the youthful mmd a heavy load, 
Nor must we hope to find the raytl road. 
Some will their easy steps to science show. 
And some to heav'n itself their by-way know ; 
Ah ! trust them not, — who fame or bliss would 

share. 
Must learn by labour, and must live by care. 

Another matron, of superior kind. 
For higher schools prepares the rising mind ; 
Preparatory she her Learning calls. 
The step first made to colleges and halls. 

She early sees to what the mind will grow. 
Nor abler judge of infant-powers I know; 
She sees what soon the lively will impede. 
And how the steadier will in turn succeed; 
Observes the dawn of wisdom, fancy, taste. 
And knows what parts will wear, and what will 
waste: 
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She marla the mind too Hyely, and at once 
Sees the gay coxoomh and the rattling dunce. 

Long has she liyed, and much she loves to trace 
Her former pupils, now a lordly race ; 
Whom when she sees rich rohes and furs hedeck. 
She marks the pride which once she strove to cheek. 
A Burgess comes, and she remembers well 
How hard her task to make his worship spell ; 
Cold, selfish, dull, inanimate, unkind, 
^was but by anger he displayed a mind : 
Now civil, smiling, complaisant, and gay. 
The world has worn th' unsocial crust away : 
That sullen spirit now a w^nen wears. 
And, save by fits, e'en dulness disappears : 
But still the matron can the man behold. 
Dull, selfish, hard, inanimate, and cold. 
A Merchant passes, — " Probity and truth. 
Prudence and patience, mark'd thee from thy youth.'' 
Thus she observes, but oft retains her fears 
For him, who now with name unstain*d appears ; 
Nor hope relinquishes, for one who yet 
Is lost in error and involved in debt ; 
For latent evil in that heart she found. 
More open here, but here the core was sound. 

Various our Day-Sdiools ; here behold we one 
Empty and still : — tiie morning duties done, 
Soil'd, tatter'd, worn, and thrown in various heaps. 
Appear their hodu, and there confusion sleeps ; 
The workmen all are from the Babel fled. 
And lost their tools, till the return they dread; 
Meantime the master, with his wig awry. 
Prepares his books for business by-and-by : 
Now all th' insignia of the monarch laid 
Beside him rest, and none stand by afraid ; 
He, while his troop light hearted leap and play. 
Is all intent on duties of the day; 
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No more the tyrant stem or judge severe. 
He feels the father's and the husband's fear. 

Ah ! little think the timid trembling crowd. 
That one so wise, so powerful, and so proud. 
Should feel himself, and dread the humble ills 
Of rent-day charges and of coalman's bills ; 
That while they mercy from their judge implore. 
He fears himscjf— a knocking at the door ; 
And feels the burthen as his neighbour states 
His humble portion to the parish-rates. 

They sit th' allotted hours, then, eager run. 
Rushing to pleasure when the duty's done ; 
His hour of leisure is of different land. 
Then cares domestic rush upon his mind. 
And half the ease and comfort he enjoys. 
Is when surrounded by slates, books, and boys. 

Poor Reuben Dixon has the noinest school 
Of ragged lads, who ever bow'd to rule ; 
Low in his price— the men who heave our coals. 
And clean our causeways, send him boys in shoali^ 
To see poor Reuben, with his fry beside, — 
Their half-check'd rudeness and his hal^soom'd 

pride, — 
Their room, the sty in which th' assembly meet. 
In the close lane behind the Northgate-street ; 
T' observe his vain attempts to keep the peace. 
Till tolls the bell, and stiife and troubles cease, — 
Calls for our praise ; his labour praise deserves. 
But not our pity ; Reuben has no nerves : 
'Mid noise and dirt, and stench, and play, and 

prate. 
He calmly cuts the pen or views the slate. 

But Leonard; — ^yes, for Leonard's fate I grieve. 
Who loathes the station which )ie dares not leave ; 
He cannot dig, he will not beg his bread. 
All his dependence rests upon his head ; . 
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And deq>ly akill'd in sciences and arts. 
On vulgar Uds he Tvastea iupcrior parts. 

Alas what grief that feeing mbii tustains, 
In guiding haiHla HDd stirring torpid brains 
He whofle proud mind from pole to pole will move. 
And view the wonders of the worlds above 
Who thinks and reflflona strongly : — ^hard his fate. 
Confined for ever to the pen and slate : 
True Ue suhmits, and when the long duU day 
Has slowly pftsa'd, in weary tasks away. 
To other worlds with cheerful view he looks, 
And parts the night between repose and books. 

Amid his labours, he ha^ sotnetimes tried 
To turn a little from hi a cares aside ; 
Pope, Milton, Dryden, uith delight has seized. 
His loul engaged and of his trouble eased : 
When, with a heavy eye and ill-done sum, 
No part conceived, a stupid boy will come; 
Then Leonard first subdues the rising frown, 
And hida the blockhead lay his blunders down ; 
O'er which disgusted he w^ turn his eye. 
To his sad duty his sound mind apply, 
And, vexM m apirit, throw his pleasures by. 

Turn we to Schools which more than these af- 
ford— 
The sound instruction and the wholesome board ; 
And first our School for Ladies ;^pity ealls 
For one soft sigh, when we behold these wdla. 
Placed near the town, and where, from window high. 
The fair, confined, may our free crowds espy. 
With many u stranger gaiing up and down. 
And all the envied tumult of the town; 
May, in the smiling summer-eve, when they 
Are sent to sleep the pleasant hours away. 
Behold the poor (whom they conceive the bless'd) 
Employed for hours, and grieved they cannot rest. 
2 H 
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Here the fond girl, whose days are sad and few 
Since dear mamffii pionoimoed the last adieu. 
Looks to the road, and fondly thinks she hears 
The earriage-wheels, and struggles with her tears : 
All yet is new, the misses great and small. 
Madam herself, and teadiers, odious all ; 
From laughter, pity, nay command, die turns, 
But melts in sbftness, or with anger hums; 
Nauseates her food, and wonders who csa sleep 
On such' mean beds, where die can only weep : 
She scorns condolenoe-T%ut to all she hates 
Slowly at length her mind accommodates ; 
Then looks on bondage with the same concern 
As others felt, and linds that she must lesm 
As others leam'd — ^tibe conmum lot to share. 
To search for comfort and submit to care. 

There are, 't is said, who on these seats attend. 
And to these ductile minds destruction vend ; 
Wretches — (to virtue, peace, and nature, foes)— 
To these soft minds, their wicked trash expose ; 
Seize on the soul, ere passions take the sway. 
And let the heart, ere yet it feels, astray : 
Smugglers obscene ! and can there be who take 
Infernal pains, the sleeping vice to wske ? 
Can there be those, by whom the thought defiled- 
Enters the spotless bosom of a child? 
By whom the ill is to the heart convey'd. 
Who lend the foe, not yet in arms, their aid. 
And sap the city-walls before the siege be laid? 

Oh ! rather skulking in the by-wa3rs steal. 
And rob the poorest traveller of his meal ; 
Burst through the humblest trader's bolted door ; 
Bear from the widow's hut her winter-store ; 
With stolen steed, on highways take your stand. 
Your lips with curses arm'd, with death your hand ;-r- 
Take all but life — the virtuous more woidd say. 
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Take life itself, dear as it is, away. 

Rather than guilty thus the guileless soul betray. 

Years pas» away — ^let us suppose them past, 
Th' accomplish'd nymph for freedom looks at last ; 
All hardships over, which a school contains, 
Th' spirit's bondage and the body's pains ; 
Where teadiers make the heartless, trembling set 
Of pupils suffer for their own regret ; 
Where winter's cold, attack'd by one poor fire. 
Chills the fair child, commanded to retire ; 
She felt it keenly in the morning-air. 
Keenly she felt it at the evening prayer. 
More pleasant summer ; but then walks were made. 
Not a sweet ramble, but a slow parade ; 
They moved by pairs beside the hawihom-hedge. 
Only to set their feelings on an edge ; 
And now at eve, when all their spirits rise. 
Are sent to rest, and all their pleasure dies ; 
Where yet they all the town alert can see. 
And distant plough-boys pacing o'er the lea. 

These and the tasks successive masters brought — 
The French they conn'd, the curious works they 

wrought : 
The hours they made their taper fingers strike 
Note after note, aU dull to them alike ; 
Their drawings, dancings on appointed days. 
Playing with globes, and getting parts of plays ; 
The tender friendships made 'twixt heart and heart. 
When the dear friends had nothing to impart : — 

All ! all ! are over ; — now th' accomphsh'd maid 
Longs for the world, of nothing there afraid : 
Dreams of delight invade her gentle breast, 
And fancied lovers rob the heart of rest ; 
At the paternal door a carriage stands. 
Love knits their hearts and Hymen joins their 
hands. 



J. 
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I Ah! — world unknown! how charming is thy 

j view. 

Thy pleasores many, and each pleasure new : 
Ah ! — world experienced ! what of thee is told ? 
How few thy pleasures, and those few how old ! 

! Within a silent street, and far apart 

From noise of business, from a quay or mart. 
Stands an old spacious building, and the din 
You hear without, explains the work within ; 
Unlike the whispering of the nymphs, this mnse 
Loudly proclaims a " Boarding-School for Boys ; '* 
The master heeds it not, for thirty years 
Have rendered all to his famiUar ears ; 
He sits in comfort, 'mid the various sound 
Of mingled tones for ever flowing round ; 
Day after day he to his task attends, — 
Unvaried toil, and care that never ends, — 
Boys in their works proceed ; while his employ 
Admits no change, or changes but the boy ; 
Yet time has made it easy ; — ^he beside 
Has power supreme, and power is sweet to pride : 
But grant him pleasure ; — what can teachers 

feel. 
Dependent helpers always at the wheel ? 
Their power despised, their compensation small. 
Their labour dull, their life laborious all ; 
Set after set the lower lads to make 
Fit for the class which their superiors take ; 
The road of learning for a time to track 
In roughest state, and then again go back : 
Just the same way on other troops to wait, — 
Attendants fix'd at learning's lower gate. 

The Day-tasks now are over, — ^to their ground 
Rush the gay crowd with joy-compelling sound ; 
Glad to illude the burthens of the day. 
The eager parties hurry to their play : 
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Then in these hours of liberty we find 

The native bias of an opening mind ; , 

They yet possess not skill the mask to place. 

And hide the passions glowing in the face; 

Yet some are found — the close, the sly, the mean. 

Who know already all must not be seen. 

Lo ! one who walks apart, although so young. 
He lays restraint upon his eye and tongue ; 
Nor will he into scrapes or danger get, 
And half the school are in the stripling's debt : 
Suspicious, timid, he is much afiraid 
Of trick and plot : — he dreads to be betray'd : 
He shuuR all friendship, for he finds they lend. 
When lads begin to call each other friend : 
Tet self with self has war ; the tempting sight 
Of fruit on sale provokes his appetite; — 
See ! how he walks the sweet seduction by ; 
That he is tempted, costs him first a sigh, — 
'T is dangerous to indulge, 't is grievous to deny I 
This he will choose, and whispering asks the 

price. 
The purchase dreadful, but the portion nice ; 
Within the pocket he explores the pence ; 
Without, temptation strikes on either sense. 
The sight, the smell ; — but then he thinks again 
O money gone I while fruit nor taste remain. 
Meantime there comea an eager thoughtless boy. 
Who gives the price and only feels the joy : 
Example dire ! the youthful miser stops. 
And slowly back the treasured coinage drops : 
Heroic deed ! for should he now comply. 
Can he to-morrow's appetite deny ? 
Beside, these spendthr^ who so freely live, 
Cloy'd with their purchase, will a portion give : — 
Here ends debate, he buttons up his store. 
And feels the comfort that it bums no more. 

2 H 3 
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Unlike to him the lyiant boy, whose swi^ 
AD hearts scknowledge ; him the crowds obey : 
At his coimnsnd they break throng eveiy nde ; 
Whoerer gO¥enu» he oonlarols the school : 
Tis not the distsnt emperar mores thdr fear. 
But the proud viceroy who is ever near. 

Yenes could do that mischief in a day. 
For which not Rome, in all its power, oonld pay ; 
And these boy-tyrants will their slaves distress. 
And do the wrongs no master can redress : 
The mind they load with fear : it feels disdain 
For its own baseness; yet it tries in vain 
To shake th' admitted power; — the coward comes 

again: 
'Tis more than {vesent pain these tyrants give. 
Long as we 've life some strong impression live ; 
And these young ruffians in the soul will sow 
Seeds of all vices that on weakness grow. 

Hark ! at his word the trembling younglings flee. 
Where he is walking none must walk but he ; 
See ! from the winter-fire the weak-retreat. 
His the warm comer, his the favourite seat. 
Save when be yields it to some slave to keep 
Awhile, then back, at his return, to creep : 
At his command his poor defendants fly. 
And humbly bribe him as a proud ally; 
Flattered by all, the notice he bestows. 
Is groits abuse, and bantering and blows ; 
Yet he's a dunce, and, spite of all his fame 
Without the desk, within he feels his shame : 
For there the weaker boy, who felt his scorn. 
For him corrects the blunders of the mom ; 
And he is taught, unpleasant truth ! to find 
The trembling body has the prouder mind. 

Hark ! to that shout, that burst of empty noise, 
from a mde set of bluff, obstreprous boys 
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They who, like colts let loose, with vigour bound, * 

And thoughtless spirit, o'er the beaten -ground ; \ 

Fearleaa they leap, and every youngster feels . j 

Hi^ Alma active in his hands and heels, | 

These are the sons of farmers, and they come I 

With partial fondness for the joys of borne ; • 

Their minds are coursing in tbejr fathers' BeldsH, J 

And e'en the drtitai a lively pleasure yields i 

They, much enduritig, sit th allotted hours, 
And o'er a grammar waste their sprightly powers ; 
They dance 5 but them can m<5asiired stepa tlelight. 
Whom horse and hounds to daring deeds excite ? 
Nor could they bear to wait from meal to meal. 
Did they not slyly to the chamber steal, 
And there the produce of the basket seize. 
The mother's gift still studious of their ease. j 

Poor Alma, thus oppreas*d, forbears to nse, ! 

But rests or revels in the arms and thighs. 

" But Is it sure that study will repay 
The more attentive and forbearing? "—Kay I 
The farm, the ship, the hutuble shop have each | 

Gains which severest studies seldom reach. j 

At College place a youth, who means to raise ; j 

His state by merit and his name by praise ; j 

StiU much lie hazards there is serious strife \ 

In the contentions of a scholar's life j 

Not all the mind's attention, carc^. distress, j 

Nor diligence itself, ensure success I 

His jealous heart a rival's power may dread, ! 

Till its strong foelinga have confused his head, 
Atid, after days and months, way, years of pain. 
He finds just lost the object he would gain. 
But grant him this and all such life can give. 
For other prospects he begins to live ; 
Begins to feel that man was form'd to look 
And long for other objects than a book ; 
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In his mind's eye his hoose snd glehe he sees. 

And fsrms snd talks with himen at his ease; 

And time is lost, till fortune sends him forth 

To a rude world unconscious of his worth ; 

There in some petty parish to reside. 

The college-boast, then tum'd the village guide : 

And though awhile his flock and dairy please. 

He soon reverts to former joys and ease. 

Glad when a friend shall come to break his rest. 

And speak of all the pleasures they possessed. 

Of masters, fellows, tutors, all with whom 

They shared those pleasures, never more to come ; 

Till both conceive the times by bliss endear'd. 

Which once so dismal and so dull appeared. 

But fix our Scholar, and suppose him crown'd 
With all the glory gain*d on classic ground ; 
Suppose the world without a sigh resigned. 
And to his college all his care confined ; 
Give him all honours that such states allow. 
The freshman's terror and the tradesman's bow ; 
Let his apartments with his taste agree. 
And all his views be those he loves to see ; 
Let him each day behold the savoury treat. 
For which he pays not, but is paid to eat ; 
These joys and glories soon delight no more. 
Although, withheld, the mind is vex'd and sore ; 
The honour too is to the place confined. 
Abroad they know not each superior mind : 
Strangers no wranglers in these figures see. 
Nor give they worship to a high degree ; 
Unlike the prophet's is the scholar's case. 
His honour all is in his dwelling-place : 
And there such honours are familiar things ; 
What is a monarch in a crowd of kings ? 
Like other sovereigns he's by forms address'd. 
By statutes govem'd and with rules oppress'd. 
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When all these forms and duties die away« 
And the day passes like the former day. 
Then of exterior things at once bereft. 
He's to himself and one attendant left ; 
Nay, John too goes ; nor aught of service more 
Remains for him ; he gladly quits the door. 
And, as he whistles to the college -gate, 
He kindly pities his poor master*s fate. 

Books cannot always please, however good ; 
Minds are not ever craving for their food ; 
But sleep will soon the weary soul prepare 
For cares to-morrow that were this day's care : 
For forms, for feasts, that sundry times have past. 
And formal feasts that will for ever last. 

" But then from Study will no comforts rise ? " — 
Yes I such as studious minds alone can prize ; 
Comforts, yea ! — joys ineffable they find. 
Who seek the prouder pleasures of the mind : 
The soul, collected in those happy hours. 
Then makes her efforts, then enjoys her powers ; 
And in those seasons feels herself repaid. 
For labours past and honours long delay'd. 

No ! 't is not worldly gain, although by chance 
The sons of learning may to wealth advance ; 
Nor station high, though in some favouring hour 
The sons of learning may arrive at power ; 
Nor is it glory, though the public voice 
Of honest praise will make the heart rejoice : 
But 't is the mind*s own feelings give the joy, 
Pleasures she gathers in her own employ — 
Pleasures that gain or praise cannot bestow. 
Yet can dilate and raise them when they flow. 

For this the Poet looks the world around. 
Where form and life and reasoning man are found : 
He loves the raind, in all its modes, to trace. 
And all the manners of the changing race ; 
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Silent he walks the road of life along. 
And views the aims of its tumultuous thnMig ; 
He finds what shapes the Proteus-passions take. 
And what strange waste of life and joy they make. 
And loves to show them in their varied ways. 
With honest blame or with unflattering praise ; 
'Tis good to know, 't is pleasant to impart. 
These turns .jmd movements of the human heart ; 
The stronger features of the soul to paint. 
And make distinct the latent and the faint ; 
Man as he is, to place in all men's view. 
Yet none with rancour, none with scorn pursue ; 
Nor be it ever of my Portraits told — 
" Here the strong lines of malice we behold." 



This let me hope, that when in public view 
I bring my Pictures, men may feel them true ; 
'* This is a Likeness," may they all declare, 
" And I have seen him, but I know not where : " 
For I should mourn the mischief I had done. 
If as the likeness afi^would fix on one. 

Man's Vice and Crime I combat as I can. 
But to his God and conscience leave the Man ; 
I search (a Quixote !) all the land about. 
To find its Giants and Enchanters out, — 
(The Giant-Folly, the Enchanter- Vice, 
Whom doubtless I shall vanquish in a trice ; ) — 
But is there man whom I would injure ? — No I - 
I am to him a fellow, not a foe, — 
A fellow-sinner, who must rather dread 
The bolt, than hurl it at another's head. 
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No ! let the guiltless, if there such be found. 
Launch forth the spear, and deal the deadly wound 
How. can I so the cause of Virtue aid. 
Who am myself attainted and afraid 7 
Yet as I can, 1 pomt the powers of rhjrme. 
And, sparing criminals, attack the crime. 
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